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PREFACE. 



It was in wandering through the south of Ireland 
I came to visit the wild valley of Glenflesk, — a scene 
of loneliness and desolation, with picturesque beauty 
I have never seen surpassed. The only living creature 
I met for miles of the way was a very old man, whose 
dress and look bespoke extreme poverty, but who, on 
talking with him, I discovered to be the owner of four 
cows that were grazing on the rocky sides of the cliff. 
He bad come some miles, he told me, to give the cows 
the spare herbage that cropped up amidst the granite 
bowlders. As I had seen no house nor trace of habita- 
tion as I came along, I was curious to know where he 
lived ; but his answer, as he pointed to the mountain, 
was, *^ There, alone," and this with evident unwilling- 
ness to be more freely communicative. 

Though not caring to be interrogated, nor, like most 
Irish peasants, much disposed to have a talk with a 
stranger, he made no scruple to ask for alms, and 
pleaded his wretched rags — and they were very miser- 
able — as a proof of his poverty. I did not think that 
the pittance I gave him exactly warranted me in ask- 
ing how the owner of the cows we saw near us could 
be in that condition of want he represented ; at all 
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events, I preferred not to dash the pleasure I was giv- 
ing him by the question. We parted, therefore, on good 
terms; but some miles farther on in the Glen I learned 
from a woman who was " beelling " her clothes in the 
river that '^ ould Mat," as she called him, was one of 
the most well-to-do farmers in that part of the county, 
that he had given his daughters, of whom he had sev- 
eral, good marriage portions, and that his son was a 
thriving attorney in the town of Tralee. " Maybe, 
yer honer's heard of him," said the woman, — **Tim 
O'Donoghue." 

It was no new thing to me to know the Irish peasant 
in his character of a hoarder and a saver. There is 
no one trait so indicative of the Celt as acquisitiveness, 
nor does Eastern story contain a man more given to the 
castle-building that grows out of some secret hoard — 
however small — than Paddy. He is to add half an 
acre to his potato garden, or to buy another pig, or to 
send the " gossoon " to a school in the town, or to pay his 
passage to New York. This tendency to construct a 
future, so strong in the Irish nature, has its rise in a 
great reliance on what he feels to be the goodness of 
God ; a firm conviction that all his struggles are watched 
and cared for, and that every little turn of good fortune 
has been given him by some especial favor, lies deep 
in his nature, and suggests an amount of hope to him 
which a less sanguine spirit could never have conceived. 

While I thought over the endless contrarieties of this 
mysterious national character, where good and evil eter- 
nally lay side by side, I wondered within myself whether 
the now civilization of later years was likely to be suc- 
cessful in dealing with men whose temperaments and 
manners were so unlike the English, or were we right 
in extinguishing the old feudalism that bound the peas^ 
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ant to the landlord before we had prepared each for 
the new relations of mere gain and loss that were in 
future to subsist between them? 

Between the great families — the old houses of the 
land and the present race of proprietors — there laj a 
couple of generations of men who» with all the tradi- 
tions and many of the pretensions of birth and fortune, 
had reallj become in ideas, modes of life, and habits, 
very little above the peasantry around them. Tliey in- 
habited, it is true, the *-*- great house,'* and they were in 
name the owners of the soil ; but, crippled by debt and 
overborne by mortgages, they subsisted in a shifty con- 
flict with their creditors, rack-renting their miserable 
tenants to maintain it. Survivors of everything but 
pride of family, they stood there like the stumps, black- 
ened and charred, the last remnants of a burnt forest, 
their proportions attesting the noble growth that had 
preceded them. 

What would the descendants of these men prove 
when, destitute of fortune and helpless, they were 
thrown upon a world that actually regarded them as 
blaraable for the unhappy condition of Ireland ? Would 
they stand by ^ their order " in so far as to adhere to 
the cause of the gentry ? or would they share the feel- 
ings of the peasant to whose lot they had been reduced, 
and charging on the Saxon the reverses of their for- 
tune, stand forth as rebels to England? 

Here was much for speculation, and something for 
story. For an opening scene what could I desire finer 
than the gloomy grandeur and the rugged desolation 
of Glenflesk ; and if some patches of bright verdure here 
and there gleamed amidst the barrenness, — if a stray 
sunlight lit up the granite cliffs and made the heather 
glow, — might there not be certain reliefs of human ten- 
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derness and lore to show that no scene in which man 
has a part is utterly destitute of those affections whose 
home is the heart ? I had now got my theme and my 
locality. For my name I took the O'Donoghue : it had 
become associated in my mind with Glenflesk, and would 
not be separated from it 

Here, then, in one word, is the history of this book. 
If the performance bears but slight relation to the in- 
tention, — if, indeed, my story seems to have little refer- 
ence to what suggested it, — it will be only another 
instance of a waywardness which has beset me through 
life, and left me never sure when I started for Norway 
that I raight not lind myself in Naples. 

It is not necessary, perhaps, for me to say that no 
character in this tale was drawn from a model. I be- 
gan the story, in so far as a few pages went, at a little 
inn at Killamey, and I believe I stole the name of Kerry 
O'Leary from one of the boatmen on the lake ; but, so 
far as I am aware, it is the only theft in the book. I 
believe that the very crude notions of an English tour- 
ist for the betterment of Ireland, and some exceedingly 
absurd comments he made me on the habits of people 
which an acquaintanceship of three weeks enabled him 
to pronounce on, provoked me to draw the character 
of Sir Marmaduke ; but I can declare that the traveller 
aforesaid only acted as tinder to a mine long pre- 
pared, and afforded me a long-sought-for opportunity, 
not for exposing, for I did not go that far, but for 
touching on the consummate effrontery with which a 
mere passing stranger can settle the difBculties and de- 
termine the remedies for a country in which the resi- 
dent sits liown overwhelmed by the amount, and utterly 
despairing of a solution. 

I have elaewhere recorded that I have been blamed 
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for the fate I reserved for Kate O'Donoghue, and that she 
deserved something better than to have her future 
linked to one who was so unworthy of her in many 
ways. Till I re-read the story after a long lapse of 
years, I had believed that this charge was better founded 
than I am now disposed to think it. First of all, judging 
from an Irish point of view, I do not consent to regard 
Mark O'Donoghue as a bad fellow. The greater num- 
ber of his faults were the results of neglected training, 
irregular — almost utter want of — education, and the 
false position of an heir to a property so swamped by 
debt as to be valueless. I will not say these are the in- 
gredients which go to the formation of a very regular 
life or a very perfect husband, but they might all of 
them have made a worse character than Mark's if he 
had not possessed some very sterling qualities as a 
counterbalance. Secondly, I am not of those who think 
that the married life of a man is but the second volume 
of his bachelor existence. I rather incline to believe 
that he starts afresh in life under circumstances very 
favorable to the development of whatever is best, and 
to the extinguishment of what is worst, in him. That 
is, of course, where he marries well, and where he allies 
himself to qualities of temper and tastes which will 
serve as the complement or, at times, the correctives 
of his own. Now, Kate O'Donoghue would instance what 
I mean in this case. 

Then I keep my beat reason for the last, — they liked 
each other: this, if not a guarantee for their future 
happiness, is still the best ^'martingale" the game of 
marriage admits of. 

I am free to own that the book I had in my head to 
write was a far better one than I have committed to 
paper ; but as that is a sort of event that has happened 
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to better men than myiielf, I lM*ar it lui ono of the arri* 
denta that authomhip ta heir Uu At all rvotitii, my 
Public n'<vi«'cd it with favor, ami I cnn now^afttT 
an iiitenral of cUjac* on thirty yrani rcM^ail nith warm 
gratitude the n^criitiou it ni4*t wit Ik 

A Fn*nrh critic — one far too alilo t<» liavo hi^ J.'.M 
litrhtly dci«|»ifitHl — haa aiuN»rt*d at my makiiit; a |MM»r 
ipiorant |M*ttaant child find plraiiun* in tlio n^nonanco of 
a Ilomrric lerae; but I could tell him of lKin*f<Miti'<l Immm 
in the aoutli, ninninir erranda for a a(*anty auh-iinti^nrr, 
with m knowicMi^ of clafwioal litrrature nhirli would 
puzzle many a p>wmM| iitudrnt to ro|ii* with If tlio 
impruliabilittra of thii Tolume nmt no furtlirr tluiu 
thin, it would ha\r Im'«>ii worthy of tin* n*ad<T'ii atten- 
tion, and far more gratt^ful to tin* coniicirnce of tlio 

author. 

CIIAUUIS hLVI.lt. 
TaiMTB. 1971 
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THE O'DONOGHUE: 



A TALE OF IRELAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 



CHAFfER I. 

GLENFLESK. 

In that wild and picturesque valley which winds its way 
between the town of Macroom and Bantry Bay, and goes by 
the name of Glenflesk, the character of Irish scenery is per- 
haps more perfectly displayed than in any other tract of the 
same extent in the island. The mountains, rugged and 
broken, are singularly fanciful in their outline ; their sides a 
mingled mass of granite and straggling herbage, where the 
deepest green and the red purple of the heath-bell are blended 
harmoniously together. The valley beneath, alternately 
widening and narrowing, presents one rich meadow tract, 
watered by a deep and rapid stream, fed by a thousand rills 
that come tumbling and foaming down the mountain-sides, 
and to the traveller are seen like white streaks marking the 
dark surface of the precipice. Scarcely a hut is to be seen 
for miles of this lonely glen, and save for the herds of cattle 
and the flocks of sheep here and there to be descried, it 
would seem as if the spot had been forgotten by man, and 
left to sleep in its own gloomy desolation. The river itself 
has a character of wildness all its own, — now brawling over 
nigged rocks ; now foaming between high and narrow sides, 
abrupt as walls, sometimes flowing over a ledge of granite, 
without a ripple on the surface ; then plunging madly into 
some dark abyss, to emerge again lower down the valley in 
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2 THE O'DONOGHUB. 

one troubled sea of foam and spray : its dull roar tfae only 
voice that echoes in the luountaiD goi^e. 

Even where the humble roof of a solitary cabin can be 
seen, the aspect of habitation ratber heightens than dimin- 
ishes the feeling of lonelineee and deeolatioD around. The 
thought of poverty enduring its privationa unseen and un- 
known, without an eye to mark its struggles, or a heart to 
console its griefs, comes mournfully on the mind, and one 
wonders what manner of man he can be who has fixed his 
dwelling in such solitude. 

In vain the eye ranges to catch sight of one human being, 
save tbat dark speck be such which crowns the cliff, and 
stands out from the clear sky behind. Yes, it is a child 
watching the goats tbat are browsing along the mountain, 
and as you look, tbe swooping mist has hidden bim from 
your view. Life of dreariness and gloom ! What sad and 
melancholy thoughts must be his companions, who spends 
the livelong day on these wild heaths, hia eye resting on the 
trackless waste where no fellow-creature moves ! bow many 
a mournful dream will pass over bis mind 1 what fearful 
superstitions will creep in upon his imagination, giving form 
and shape to the Sitting clouds, and making the dark 
shadows, as they pass, seem things of life and substance. 

Poor child of sorrow ! How destiny has marked you for 
misery 1 For you do childish gambols in the sun — no gay 
playfellow — no paddling in the running stream, tbat steals 
along bright and glittering, like happy infancy — no budding 
sense of a fair world, opening in gladness, but all a dreary 
wftflte, the weariness of ^e bound up with the terrors of 
'bildhood. 

The sun was Just setting on a mellow evening, late in the 
imtumn of a year towards the close of the last century, as a 
solitary traveller sat down to rest himself on one of tbe large 
rocks by the roadside; divesting himself of his gun and 
shot-pouch, he lay carelessly at his length, and seemed to be 
enjoying the light breeze which came up the valley. 

He was a young and powerfally built man, whose well- 
knit frame and muscular limbs showed how much habitual 

xercise bad contributed to make the steepest paths of the 
mountain a task of ease to him. He was scarcely above the 
middle height, but with remarkable breadth of chest, and 
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that sqaarene88 of proportion which indicates considerable 
physical strength; his countenance, except for a look of 
utter listlessness and vacuity, had been pleasing ; the eyes 
were large and full, and of the deep gray which simulates 
blue ; the nose large and well formed ; the mouth alone was 
unprepossessing — the expression it wore was of ill-humor 
and discontent ; and this character seemed so habitual that 
even as he sat thus alone and in solitude the curl of the upper 
lip betrayed his nature. 

His dress was a shooting-jacket of some coarse stuff, 
stained and washed by many a mountain streamlet; loose 
trousers of gray cloth, and heavy shoes, — such as are worn 
by the peasantry, wherever such luxui-ies are attainable. It 
would have been difficult, at a mere glance, to have decided 
what class or condition of life he pertained to; for, al- 
though certain traits bespoke the person of a respectable 
rank, there was a general air of neglect about him that 
half contradicted the supposition. He lay for some time 
perfectly motionless, when the tramp of horses at a distance 
down the glen suddenly roused him from his seeming apathy, 
and resting on his elbow he listened attentively. The sounds 
came nearer and nearer, and now the dull roll of a carriage 
could be heard approaching. Strange noises these in that 
solitary valley, where even the hoofs of a single horse but 
rarely roused the echoes. A sudden dip of the road at a 
little distance from where he lay concealed the view, and 
he remained in anxious expectancy, wondering what these 
sounds should portend, when suddenly the carriage seemed 
to have halted, and all was still. 

For some minutes the youth appeared to doubt whether 
he had not been deceived by some swooping of the wind 
through the passes in the mountains, when the sound of 
voices fell on his ear, and at the same moment two figures 
appeared over the crest of the hill, slowly advancing up the 
road. The one was a man advanced in yeara, but still hale 
and vigorous in look ; his features, even yet eminently hand- 
some, wore an air of mingled frankness and haughtiness ; 
there was in their expression the habitual character of one 
accustomed to exert a degree of command and influence 
over others, — a look which, of all the characteristics of 
temper, is least easily mistaken. 
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At his side walked one who, even at a passing glance, 
might be pronounced his daughter, so striking the resem- 
blance between them. She did not seem above sixteen years 
of age, but through the youthful traits of her features you 
could mark the same character of expression her father's 
wore, modified by tender beauty, which at that age blends 
the loveliness of the girl with the graces of womanhood. 
Rather above than below the middle height, her figure had 
that distinguishing mark of elegance high birth impresses, 
and in her very walk a quick observer might detect an air 
of class. 

They both stopped short as they gained the summit of the 
hill, and appeared wonder-struck at the scene before them. 
The gray gloom of twilight threw its sombre shadows over 
the valley, but the mountain peaks were tipped with the set- 
ting sun, and shone in those rich violet and purple hues the 
autumn heath displays so beautifully. The dark-leaved holly 
and the bright arbutus blossom lent their color to every jut- 
ting cliff and promontory, which, to eyes unacquainted with 
the scenery, gave an air of culture strangely at variance 
with the desolation around. 

'^ Is this wild enough for your fancy, Sybella," said the 
father, with a playful smile, as he watched the varying ex- 
pression of the young girl's features, ^' or would y<»u desire 
something still more dreary?" But she made no answer. 
Her gaze was fixed on a thin wreath of smoke that curled 
its way upwards from what appeared a low mound of earth 
in the valley below the road ; some branches of trees, cov- 
ered with sods of earth, grass-grown and still green, were 
heaped up together, and through these the vapor found a 
passage and floated into the air. 

^^ I am wondering what that fire can mean," said she, 
pointing downwards with her finger. 

^^ Here is some one will explain it," said the old man, as 
for the first time he perceived the youth, who still main- 
tained his former attitude on the bank, and with a studied 
indifference paid no attention to those whose presence had 
before so much surprised him. 

^' I say, my good fellow, what does that smoke mean we 
see yonder?" 

The youth sprang to his feet with a bound that almost 
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startled his qaestioner, so sadden and abrupt the motion; 
his features, inactive and colorless the moment before, 
seemed almost convulsed now, while they became dark 
with blood. 

^^ Was it to me jou spoke?" said he, in a low, guttural 
tone, which his passion made actually tremulous. 

" Yes — " 

But before the old man could reply, his daughter, with 
the quick tact of womanhood, perceiving the mistake her 
father had fallen into, hastily internipted him by saying, — 

'^ Yes, sir; we were asking you the cause of the fire at 
the foot of that cliff." 

The tone and the manner in which the words were 
uttered seemed at once to have disarmed his anger; and 
although for a second or two he made no answer, his 
features recovered their former half-listless look, as he said : 

'^ It is a cabin ; there is anolher yonder, beside the river." 

^^A cabin! Surely you cannot mean that people are 
living there?" said the girl, as a sickly pallor spread itself 
across her cheeks. 

"Yes, to be sure," replied the youth; "they have no 
better hereabouts." 

"What poverty — what dreadful misery is this!" said 
she, as the great tears gushed forth, and stole heavily down 
her face. 

" They are not so poor," answered the young man, in a 
voice of almost reproof. " The cattle along that mountain 
all belong to these people — the goats you see in that glen 
are theirs also." 

" And whose estate may this be?" said the old man. 

Either the questioner or his question seemed to have called 
up again the youth's former resentment, for he fixed his 
eyes steadily on him for some time without a word, and 
then slowly added, — 

" This belongs to an Englishman, — a certain Sir Marma- 
duke Travers : it is the estate of O'Donoghue." 

" Was, you mean, once," answered the old man, quickly. 

" I mean what I say," replied the other, rudely. " Con- 
fiscation cannot take away a right ; it can at most — " 

This speech was fortunately not destined to be finished, 
for while he was speaking, his quick glance detected a dark 
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object soaring above his head. In a eecond be had seized 
bis gun, and taking a steady aim, be fired. The loud re- 
port was heard repeated in many a far-off glen, and ere its 
last echo died away, a heavy object fell upon the road not 
many yards from where they stood. 

" This fellow," said the youth, as he lifted the body of a 
large black eagle from the ground — " this fellow was a 
confiscator too, and see what he has come to. You 'd not 
tell me that our lambs were his, would you? " 

The roll of wheels happily drowned these words, for by 
this time the postilions had reached the place, the four 
post-horses laboring under the heavy laden travelling car- 
riage, with its innumerable boxes and imperials. 

The postboys saluted the young man with marked defers 
ence, to which he scarcely deigned an acknowledgment, as 
be replaced his shot-ponch, and seemed to prepare for the 
road once more. 

Meanwhile the old gentleman had assisted his daughter 
to the carriage, and was about to follow, when he turned 
around suddenly and said, — 

" If your road lies this way, may I offer you a seat with 
us?" 

The youth stared as if he did not well comprehend the 
offer, and his cheek flushed, as he answered coldly, — 

" I thank yon; bnt my path is across the mountain." 

Both parties saluted distantly, the door of the carriage 
closed, and the word to move on was given, when the young 
man, taking two dark feathers from the eagle's wing, 
approached the window. 

" I was foi^etting," said he, in a voice of hesitation and 
diffidence ; " perhaps yon would accept these feathers." 

The young girl smiled, and, half blushing, muttered some 
words in reply, as she took the offered present. The 
horses sprang forward the next instant, and a few minutes 
after the road was as silent and deserted as before, and 
save iliij iitiriiig soood of the wheels nothing broke the 
stillness. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE WATSIDE INN. 

As the glen continues to wind between the monntains, it 
gradually becomes narrower, and at last contracts to a mere 
cleft, flanked on either side by two precipitous walls of rock, 
which rise to the height of several hundred feet above the 
road ; this is the pass of Keim-an-eigh, one of the wildest 
and most romantic ravines of the scenery of the south. 

At the entrance to this pass there stood, at the time we 
speak of, a small wayside inn, or shebeen-house, whose 
greatest recommendation was in the fact that it was the 
only place where shelter or refreshment could be obtained 
for miles on either side. An humble thatched cabin abut- 
ting against the granite rock of the glen, and decorated with 
an almost effaced sign of St. Finbar converting a very un- 
prepossessing heathen, over the door, showed where Mary 
M'Kelly dispensed ^^ enthertaiument for man and baste." 

A chance traveller, bestowing a passing glance upon this 
modest edifice, might deem that an inn in such a dreary and 
unfrequented valley must prove a very profitless speculation. 
Few, very few, travelled the road — fewer still would halt 
to bait within ten miles of Bantry. Report, however, said 
differently ; the impression in the country was, that ^' Mary's " 
— as it was briefly styled — had a readier share of business 
than many a more promising and pretentious hotel ; in fact, 
it was generally believed to be the resort of all the smug- 
glers of the coast, and the market where the shopkeepers 
of the interior repaired in secret to purchase the contraband 
wares and ^* run goods " which poured into the country from 
the shores of France and Holland. 

Vast storehouses and caves were said to exist in the rock 
behind the house, to store away the valuable goods which 
from time to time arrived; and it was currently believed 
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that the cargo of an Indiaman might have been concealed 
within these secret recesses, and never a cask left in view to 
attract suspicion. 

It is not into these gloomy receptacles of contraband that 
we would now conduct our reader, but into a far more cheer- 
ful and more comfortable locality — the spacious kitchen of 
the cabin, or, in fact, the apartment which served for the 
double purpose of cooking and eating — the common room 
of the inn, where around a blazing fire of black turf was 
seated a party of three persons. 

At one side sat the fat and somewhat comely figure of 
Mary herself, a woman of some five-and-forty years, with 
that expression of rough and ready temperament the habits 
of a wayside inn will teach. She had a clear, full eye — a 
wide, but not unpleasant mouth — and a voice that suited 
well the mellifluous intonation of a Kerry accent. Opposite 
to her were two thin, attenuated old men, who, for dress, 
look, age, voice, and manner, it would have been almost 
impossible to distinguish from each other; for while the 
same weatherbeaten, shrivelled expression was common to 
both, their Jackets of blue cloth, leather breeches, and top- 
boots, were so precisely alike, that they seemed the very 
Dromios brought back to life, to perform as postilions. 
Such they were — such they had been for above fifty years. 
They had travelled the country from the time they were 
boys — they entered the career together, and together they 
were }<^ging onward to the last stage of all, the only one 
where they hoped to be at rest ! Joe and Jim Daly were two 
names no one ever heard disunited ; they were regarded as 
but one corporeally, and although they affected at times to 
make distinctions themselves, the world never gave them 
credit for any consciousness of separate identity. These 
were the postilions of the travelling carriage, which having 
left at its destination, about two miles distant, 'they were 
now regaling themselves at Mary's, where the horses were 
to rest for the night. 

^^ Faix, ma'am, and it's driving ye may call it," said one 
of the pair, as he sipped a very smoking compound the 
hostess had Just mixed — ^' a hard gallop every step of the 
way, barrin' the bit of a hill at Carrignacnrra." 
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^' Well, I hope ye had the decent hansel for it, anyhow, 
Jim?" 

^'I'm Joe, ma'am, ay it's plazing to ye. Jim is the 
pole-end boy ; he rides the layders. And it 's true for ye 
— they behaved dacent." 

^^ A goold guinea, divii a less," said the other ; ^* there 's 
no use in denying it. Begorra, it was all natural, them 's 
as rich as Crasis ; sure did n't I see the young lady herself 
throwing out the tenpenny bits to the gossoons, as we went 
by, as if it was dirt ; bad luck to me, but I was going to 
throw down the Bishop of Cloyne." 

*' Throw down who?" said the hostess. 

*'The near wheeler, ma'am; he's a broken-kneed ould 
devil we bought from the bishop, and called him after him ; 
and as I was saying, I was going to cross them on the pole 
and get a fall, just to have a scramble for the money with 
the gaffers." 

^' 'They look so poor,' says she. God help her — it's 
little poverty she saw ; there is n't one of them crayters 
hasn't a sack of potatoes." 

*' Ay — more of them a pig." 

'* And hens," chimed in the first speaker, with a horror at 
the imposition of people so comfortably endowed affecting 
to feel any pressure of poverty. 

*^And what's bringing them here at all?" said Mrs. 
M'KeUy, with a voice of some asperity ; for she foresaw no 
pleasant future in the fact of a resident great man, who 
would not be likely to give any encouragement to the 
branch of traffic her principal customers followed. 

*^ Sorrow one of me knows," was the safe reply of the 
individual addressed, who, not being prepared with any 
view of the matter save that founded on the great benefit 
to the country, preferred this answer to a more decisive 
one. 

** 'Tis to improve the property, they say," interposed the 
other, who was not equally endowed with caution. '* To 
look after the estate himself he has come." 

^' Improve, indeed ! " echoed the hostess. ^' Much we 
want their improving ! Why did n't they leave us the ould 
families of the country? It's little we used to hear of 
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improving, when I was a child. God be good to us ! There 
was ould Miles 0*Donoghue, the present man's father, I 'd 
like to see what he 'd say, if they talked to him aboat im- 
provement. Ayeh! sure I mind the time a hogshead of 
claret did n't do the fortnight. My father — rest his soul ! 
— used to go up to the house every Monday morning for 
orders ; and ye 'd see a string of cars following him at the 
same time, with tay, and sugar, and wine, and brandy, and 
oranges, and lemons. Them was the raal improvements 1 " 

^' 'Tis true for ye, ma'am. It was a fine house, I always 
heerd tell." 

^' Forty-six in the kitchen, besides about fourteen colleens 
and gossoons about the place ; the best of enthertainment 
upstairs and down." 

*' Musha I that was grand." 

'* A keg of sperits, with a spigot, in the servants' hall, 
and no saying by your leave, but drink while ye could stand 
over it." 

*^ The Lord be good to us ! " piously ejaculated the twain. 

'* The hams was boiled in sherry wine." 

^* Begorra, I wish I was a pig them times." 

'^ And a pike dare n't come up to table without an 
elegant pudding in his belly that cost five pounds!" 

^^ 'T is the fish has their own luck always," was the pro- 
found meditation at this piece of good fortune. 

^^ Ayeh I ayeh!" continued the hostess, in a strain of 
lamentation, '^when the ould stock was in it, we never 
heerd tell of improvements. He '11 be making me take out 
a license, I supix>8e," said she, in a voice of half contemp- 
tuous incredulity. 

^* Faix! there's no knowing," said Joe, as he shook the 
ashes out of his pipe, and nodded his head sententiously, 
as though to say, that in the miserable times they 'd fallen 
upon anything was possible. 

^^ Licensed for sperits and groceries," said Mrs. M'Kelly, 
with a sort of hysterical giggle, as if the thought were too 
much for her nerves. 

*^ I wouldn't wonder if he put up a ^ pike,'" stammered 
out Jim, thereby implying that human atrocity would have 
reached its climax. 
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The silence which followed this terrible suggestion was 
now loudly interrapted by a smart knoddng at the door 
of the cabin, which was already barred and locked for the 
night. 

^^ Who 's there?" said Mary, as she held a cloak across 
the blaze of the fire, so as to prevent the light being seen 
through the apertures of the door — ^* 't is in bed we are, 
and late enough too." 

**• Open the door, Mary, it's me,** said a somewhat con- 
fident voice. ^^ I saw the fire burning brightly, and there 's 
no use hiding it." 

^*' Oh, troth, Mr. Mark, I 'U not keep ye out in the 
cowid/' said the hostess, as, unbarring the door, she ad- 
mitted the guest whom we had seen some time since in the 
glen. ^' Sure enough, 't is n't an O'Donoghue we 'd shut the 
door agin, anyhow." 

^^ Thank ye, Mary," said the young man ; ^' I 've been aU 
day in the mountains, and had no sport ; and as that pleas- 
ant old Scotch uncle of mine gives me no peace when I come 
home empty-handed, I have resolved to stay here for the 
night, and try my luck to-morrow. Don't stir, Jim — 
there 's room enough, Joe : Mary's fire is never so grudging 
but there 's a warm place for every one. What 's in this big 
pot here, Mary?" 

*^It's a stew, sir; more by token, of your honor's 
providin'." 

^'Mine — howistliat?" 

^^The hare ye shot afore the door yesterday morning; 
sure it's raal luck we have it for you now." And while 
Mary employed herself in the pleasant bustle of preparing 
the supper, the young man drew near to the fire, and 
engaged the others in conversation. 

^^ That travelling carriage was going on to Bantry, Joe, I 
suppose? " said the youth, in a tone of easy indifference. 

^* No, sir ; they stopped at the lodge above." 

^' At the lodge! — surely you can't mean that they were 
the English family — Sir Marmaduke?" 

^^ 'Tis just himself, and his daughter. I heerd them say 
the names as we were leaving Macroom. They were not 
expected here these three weeks ; and Captain Hemsworth, 
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the agent, is n't at home ; and they say there 's no servants 
at the lodge, nor nothin' ready for the quality at all ; and 
sure when a great lord like that — " 

^' He is not a lord, you fool ; he has not a drop of noble 
blood in his body : he 's a London banker — rich enough to 
buy birth, if gold could do it." The youth paused in his 
vehemence ; then added, in a muttering voice, ^' Rich enough 
to buy the inheritance of those who have blood in their 



veins." 



The tone of voice in which the young man spoke, and 
the angry look which accompanied these words, threw a 
gloom over the party, and for some time nothing was 
said on either side. At last he broke silence abruptly by 
Baying, — 

^^ And that was his daughter, then? " 

*' Yes, sir ; and a purty crayture she is, and a kind-hearted. 
The moment she heerd she was on her father's estate, she 
began asking the names of all the people, and if they were 
well off, and what they had to ate, and where was the 
schools." 

*'The schools!" broke in Mary, in an accent of great 
derision — '^musha, it's great schooling we want up the 
glen to teach us to bear poverty and cowld without complain- 
ing ; learning is a fine thing for the hunger — " 

Her irony was too delicate for the quick apprehension of 
poor Jim, who felt himself addressed by the remark, and 
piously responded, — 

" It is so, glory be to Grod ! " 

'* Well," said the young man, who now seemed all eager- 
ness to resume the subject, — '' well, and what then ? " 

^^ Then she was wondering where was the roads up to the 
cabins on the mountains, as if the likes of them people had 
roads ! " 

" They 've ways of their own, the English," interrupted 
Jim, who felt Jealous of his companion being always referred 
to, '' for whenever we passed a little potato garden, or a 
lock of oats, it was always, ' God be good to us I but they 're 
mighty poor hereabouts;' but when we got into the raal 
wild part of the glen, with divil a house nor a human 
being near us, sorrow word out of their moutlis but ^ fine I 
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beautiful ! elegant !' till we came to Eeim-an-eigh, and then 
;e 'd think that it was fifty acres of wheat they were looking 
at, wid all the praises they had for the big rocks and black 
cliffs over our heads." 

*' I showed them your honor's father's place on the moun- 
tains," said Joe. 

"Yes, faith," broke in Jim; "and the youug lady 
laughed, and said, ' You see, father, we have a neighbor 
after all.'" 

The blood mounted to the youth's cheek, till it became 
purple, but he did not utter a word. 

"''Tis the O'Dont^hue, my lady,' said I," continued 
Joe, who saw the difficulty of the moment, and hastened to 
relieve it ; " ' that 'a his castle up there, with the high tower. 
T was there the family lived these nine hundred years, whin 
the whole country was their own; and they wor kings 
here.' " 

" And did you hear what the ould gentleman said then? " 
asked Jim. 

"No, I didn't — I wasn't mindin' him," rejoined Joe, 
endeavoring with all his might to repress the indiscreet 
loquacity of the other. 

" What was it, Jim?" said the young man, witbaforced 
aiuile. 

"Faix, be begun a-laugbing, yer honor, and says he, 
' We must pay our respecte at Coort,' says he ; ' and I 'm 
sure we '11 be well received, for we know his Royal Higboeas 
already ' — that 's what he called yer honor." 

The youth sprang to his feet with a gesture so violent and 
sadden as to startle the whole party. 

" What! " he exclaimed, "and are wc sunk so low as to 
be a scoff and a jibe to a London nioncy-chungcr? If Ifl 
beard hijn ajieak the words — " 

*' Arrab, he never said it at all." e-ai-] Joe. with I 
that made bis counterpart tremble all fiver. " That b 
there wonld make you believe he wa-s in tbo c<)ach, C 
sin;; the whole way with him. Siin; was n' ' ' 
wheeler, and never heerd a word of it. Whisht, 1 
and don't provoke me." 

"Ay, stop your mouth with eoine of this," 
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Mftrj, M the helped the tiDokiiig and Mvory ineM arooml 
Ibe uUe. 

Jim kiukr<i (iowo ab««be(l ami Mh«nic<<l; hia teiiUiiK»ny 
waa diiK*nHliU*<l ; and without ktM)witi}( why or wberrfore, 
he yet \uu\ an iiidt«titict gliininering that any effort to vIihU- 
eate bw charM*ter would be 111 retvived; be therefore mhI 
Dothiug more. Ilia ttUeuce waa coiiKaKumii, aiMl the mral 
which a few momeuta U*fore pn>miaed no pleaaaotly, {muumxI 
off with gU)om aod reatraint. 

AU Mary M'Kelly'a bland i«bmenta, aasiatt^d by a am(»kiii|C 
cup of mulled claret« — a ljevera|{e which not a chliteau <»u 
the Khoue could rival to racy flavor, - faile«l to recall the 
yoanx man 'a K«iod-humt»r : he aat in gltMuny mlenct*. <mly 
bmken at inter^-ala by toutHla of tome low mutt4*nii|( t4» 
himarlf. Mary, at length having arrangfd the little ru(»m 
for hia reception, bade him g<MMl*nigbt, aod retired to re«L 
The poatiliooa sought their dena over the atable, an<l tlie 
yotttb, apparently l<Mit in hia own tli<Htghtii, aat alone by the 
•mbera of the turf fire, and at laat aaok to ali-ep where he 
waa« by the chimoey comer. 
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had reached the country, and commenced the gi*eat scheme 
of regeneration and civilization, by which Ireland and her 
people were to be placed among the most favored nations. 
He had heard much of Irish indolence and superstition; 
Irish bigotry and intolerance ; the indifference to comfort ; 
the indisposition to exertion ; the recklessness of the pres- 
ent; the improvidence of the future. He had been told 
that saint-days and holidays mulcted labor of more than 
half its due; that ignorance made the other half almost 
valueless. He had read that the easy contentment with 
poverty had made all industry distasteful, and all exer- 
tion, save what was actually indispensable, a thing to be 
avoided. 

"Why should these things be, when they were not so in 
Norfolk nor in Yorkshire ? " was the question he ever asked, 
and to which his knowledge furnished no reply. There, 
superstitions, if they existed, — and he knew not if they 
did, — came not in the way of daily labor. Saints never 
unharnessed the team, nor laid the plough inactive; com- 
fort was a stimulant to industry that none disregarded. 
Habits of order and decorum made the possessor respected ; 
poverty almost argued misconduct, and certainly was 
deemed a reproach. Why, then, not propagate the system 
of these happy districts in Ireland? To do this was the 
great end and object of his visit 

Philanthropy would often seem unhappily to have a dis- 
like to the practical; the generous emotions appear shorn 
of their freedom when trammelled with the fruit of experi- 
ence or reflection. So certainly it was in the case before 
us. Sir Marmaduke had the very best intentions, the 
weakest notions of their realization; the most unbounded 
desire for good, the very narrowest conceptions of how to 
effect it Like most theorists, no speculative difficulty was 
great enough to deter; no practical obstacle was so small 
as not to affright him. It never, apparently, occurred to 
him that men are not everywhere alike, and this trifling 
omission was the source of difficulties which he persisted 
in ascribing to causes outside of himself. Generous, kind- 
hearted, and benevolent, he easily forgave an injury; never 
willingly inflicted one. He was also, however, hot-tempered 
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and paBsionate; he could not brook opposition to his will 
where its object seemed laudable to himself, and was utterly 
unable to make allowance for prejudices and leanings in 
others, simply because he had never experienced them in 
his own breast 

Such was, in a few words, the present occupant of ^^the 
Lodge," as the residence of the agent was styled. Origi- 
nally a hunting-box, it had been enlarged and omamenteil 
by Captain Uemsworth, and converted into a cottage of 
singular beauty without, and no mean pretension to com- 
fort within doors. It occupied an indenture of the glen of 
Keim-an-eigh, and stood on the borders of a small moun- 
tain lake, the surface of which was dotted with wooded 
islands. Behind the cottage, and favored by the shelter of 
the ravine, the native oaks grew to a great size, and con- 
trasted by the rich foliage waving in the breeze with the 
dark sides of the cliff opposite, rugged, barren, and 
immutable. 

In all the luxuriance of this mild climate, shrubs attained 
the height of trees; and flowers, rare enough elsewhere to 
demand the most watchful care, grew here, unattended and 
unregarded. The very grass had a depth of green softer 
and more pleasing to the eye than in other places. It 
seemed as if nature had, in compensation for the solitude 
around, shed her fairest gifts over this lonely spot, — one 
bright gem in the dreary sky of winter. 

About a mile further down the glen, and seated on a lofty 
pinnacle of rock, immediately above the road, stood the 
once proud castle of the O'Donoghue. Two square and 
massive towers still remained to mark its ancient strength, 
and the ruins of various outworks and bastions could be 
traced, extending for a considerable distance on every side. 
Between these square towers, and occupying the space 
where, originally, a curtain wall stood, a long, low building 
now extended, whose high-pitched roof and narrow windows 
vouched for an antiquity of little more than a hundred 
years. It was a strange, incongruous pile, in which fortress 
and farm-house seemed welded together, the whole no bad 
type of its past and its present owners. The approach was 
by a narrow causeway cut in the rock, and protected by a 
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square keep, through whose deep arch the road penetrated, 
flanked on either hand by a low battlemented wall ; along 
these, two rows of lime-trees grew, stately and beautiful in 
the midst of all the ruin about them. They spread their 
waving foliage around, and threw a mellow, solemn shadow 
along the walk. £xcept these, not a tree nor even shrub 
was to be seen; the vast woods of nature's own planting 
had disappeared, the casualties of war, the chances of times 
of trouble, or the more ruinous course of poverty, had laid 
them low, and the barren mountain now stood revealed, 
where once were waving forests and shady groves, the home 
of summer birds, the lair of the wild deer. 

Cows and farm-horses were stabled in what once had 
been the outworks of the castle. Implements of husbandry 
lay carelessly on all sides, neglect and decay marked every- 
thing, the garden wall was broken down in many places, 
and cattle strayed at will among the torn fruit-trees and 
dilapidated terraces; while, as if to add to the dreary 
aspect of the scene, the ground for a considerable distance 
around had been tilled, but never subsequently restored to 
grass land; and now, along its ridged surface noisome 
weeds and thistles grew rankly, tainting the air with their 
odor, and sending up heavy exhalations from the moist and 
spongy earth. If, without, all looked sad and sorrow- 
struck, the appearances within were not much better. A 
large flagged hall opened upon two long ill-lighted corri- 
dors, from which a number of small sitting-rooms led off. 
Many of these were perfectly devoid of furniture; in the 
others, what remained seemed to owe its preservation to its 
want of value rather than any other quality. Cracked look- 
ing-glasses, broken chairs rudely mended by some country 
hand, ragged and patched carpets, were the only things to 
be found, with here and there some dirt-disfigured piece 
of framed canvas, which, whether tapestry or painting, no 
eye could now discover. These apartments bore little or 
no trace of habitation; indeed, for many years they were 
rarely entered by any one. A large square room in one of 
the towers, of some forty feet in dimensions, was the ordi- 
nary resort of the family, serving the purposes of drawing 
and dining-room. This was somewhat better in appear- 
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ance. Whatever articles of furniture had any preteosion to 
comfort or convenience were here assembled; and here were 
met old-fashioned sofas, deep arm-chairs, quaint misshapen 
tables like millepedes, and fat old foot-stools, the pious 
work of long-forgotten grandmothers. A huge screen, 
covered with a motley array of prints and caricatui'es, cut 
off the group around the ample fireplace from the remainder 
of the apartment; and it is within this charmed circle we 
would now conduct our reader. 

In the great arm-chair to the right of the ample fireplace, 
sat a powerfully built old man, whose hair was white as 
snow, and fell in long waving masses at either side of his 
head. His forehead, massive and expanded, surmounted 
two dark, penetrating eyes, which even extreme old age 
had not deprived of their lustre. The other features of his 
face were rather marked by a careless, easy sensuality, than 
by any other character, except that in the mouth the expres- 
sion of firmness was strongly displayed. His dress was a 
strange mixture of the costume of gentleman and peasant. 
His coat, worn and threadbare, bore traces of better days, 
in its cut and fashion. His vest also showed the fragment 
of tarnished embroidery along the margin of the flapped 
pockets ; but the coarse knee-breeches of corduroy, and the 
thick gray lamb's-wool stockings, wrinkled along the legs, 
were no better than those worn by the poorer farmers of the 
neighborhood. 

This was the O'Donoghue himself. Opposite to him sat 
one as unlike him in every respect as it was possible to 
conceive. He was a tall, spare, raw-boned figure, whose 
gray eyes and high cheek-bones l)ore traces of a diflferent 
race to that of the aged chieftain. An expression of intense 
acuteness pervaded every feature of his face, and seemetl 
concentrated al>out the angles of the mouth, where a series 
of deep wrinkles were seen to cross and intermix with each 
other, — omens of a sarcastic spirit, indulged without the 
least restraint on the part of its iK>s8essor. His wiry gray 
hair was brushed rigidly back from bis bony temples, and 
fastened into a short cue behind, thus giving greater appar^ 
ent length to his naturally long and narrow face. His 
dress was that of a gentleman of the time, — a full-skirted 
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coat ot a dark brown, with a long vest descending below 
the hips; breeches BOmewhat a deeper shade of the same 
color, and eilk stockings, with silver- buckled ahoee, com- 
pleted an attire, which, if plain, was yet scrupulouely neat 
and respectable. As he eaU almost bolt upright ia his 
chair, there was a look of vigilance and alertnesB about him 
very opp08it« to the carelesB, nearly drooping air of the 
O'DoDc^hue. Such was Sir Archibald U'Nab, the brother 




of the O'DoDohgue's late wife; for the old man bad been 
a widower for several years. Certain circumstances of a 
doubtful and mysterione nature had made him leave his 
native country of Scotland many years before; and since 
that, he had taken up his abode with his brother-in-law, 
whose retired habits and solitary residence afforded the 
Barest guarantee against his ever being traced. Hie age 
must have been almost as great as the O'Donc^hue's ; but 
the enei^y of bia character, the lightness of hiB frame, and 
the habits of his life, all contributed to make bim Beein 
much younger. 
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Never were two natures more dissimilar. The one, reck- 
less, lavish, and improvident; the other, cautious, saving, 
and full of forethought 0*Donoghue was frank and open, 
— his opinions easily known, his resolutions hastily formed. 
M'Nab was close and secret, carefully weighing everything 
before he made up his mind, and not much given to impart- 
ing his notions when he had done so. 

In one point alone was there any similarity between them: 
pride of ancestry and birth they both possessed in com- 
mon; but this trait, so far from serving to reconcile the 
other discrepancies of their natures, kept them even wider 
apart, and added to the passive estrangement of ill-matched 
associates an additional element of active discord. 

There was a lad of some fifteen or sixteen years of age, 
who sat beside the fire on a low stool, busily engaged in 
deciphering, by the fitful light of the bog- wood, the pages 
of an old volume, in which he seemed deeply interested. 
The blazing pine, as it threw its red gleam over the room, 
showed the handsome forehead of the youth, and the ample 
locks of rich auburn which hung in clusters over it; while 
his face was strikingly like the old man*s, the mildness of 
its expression — partly the result of youth, partly the char- 
acter imparted by his present occupation — was unlike that 
of either his father or brother; for Herbert O'Donoghue 
was the younger son of the house, and was said, both in 
temper and appearance, to resemble his mother. 

At a distance from the fire, and with a certain air of half 
assurance, half constraint, sat a man of some five-and-thirty 
years of age, whose dress of green coat, short breeches, and 
top-boots suggested at once the jockey, to which the min- 
gled look of confidence and cunning bore ample corrobora- 
tion. This was a well-known character in the South of 
Ireland at that time. His name was Lanty Lawler. The 
sporting habits of the gentry, their easiness on the score of 
intimacy, the advantages of a ready-money purchaser when- 
ever they wished "to weed their stables," admitted the 
horse-dealer pretty freely among a class to which neither 
his habits nor station could have warranted him in present- 
ing himself. But, in addition to these qualities, Lanty 
was rather a prize in remote and unvisited tracts such as 
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the one we have been describing; his information being 
both great and varied in everything going forward. He 
had the latest news of the capital, — the fashions of hair 
and toilet, the colors worn by the ladies in vogue, and the 
newest rumors of any intended change. He knew well the 
gossip of politics and party; upon the probable turn of 
events in and out of Parliament he could hazard a guess 
with a fair prospect of accuracy. With the prices of stock 
and the changes in the world of agriculture he was thor- 
oughly familiar, and had, besides, a world of stories and 
small talk on every possible subject, which he brought 
forth with the greatest tact as regarded the tastes and char- 
acter of his company, one half of his acquaintances being 
totally ignorant of the gifts and graces by which he 
obtained fame and character with the other. 

A roving, vagabond life gave him a certain free-and-easy 
air, which, among the majority of his associates, was a 
great source of his popularity; but he well knew when to 
lay this aside and assume the exact shade of deference 
and respect his company might require. If, then, with 
O'Donc^hne himself he would have felt perfectly at ease, 
the presence of Sir Archy, and his taciturn solemnity, was 
a sad check upon him, and mingled the freedom be felt 
with a d^ree of reserve far from comfortable. However, 
he had come for a purpose, and, if successful, the result 
would amply remunerate him for any passing inconvenience 
he might incur; and with this thought he armed himself as 
he entered the room some ten minutes before. 

"So you are looking for Mark? " said the O'Donoghue to 
Lanty. ''You can't help hankering after that gray mare of 
his." 

''Sure enough, sir, there 's no denying it I *11 have to 
give him the forty pounds for her, though, as sure as I 'm 
here, she 's not worth the money ; but when I 've a fancy 
for a beast, or take a conceit out of her, — it 's no use, I 
must buy her; that's it!'* 

"Well, 1 don't think he '11 give her lo you now, Lanty; 
he has got her so quiet — so gentle — that I doubt he '11 
part with her." 

"It's little a quiet one suits him; faix, he 'd soon tire of 
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her if she wasn't rearing or plunging like mad! He's an 
elegant rider, God bless him! I 've a black horse now that 
would mount him well; he 's out of 'Divil-may-care,* 
Mooney's horse, and can take six foot of a wall flying, 
with fourteen stone on his back ; and barring the least taste 
of a capped hock, you could not see speck nor spot about 
him wrong." 

"He's in no great humor for buying, just now," inter- 
posed the O'Donoghue, with a voice to which some suddenly 
awakened recollection imparted a tone of considerable 
depression. 

'* Sure we might make a swop with the mare," rejoined 
Lanty, determined not to be foiled so easily. And then, 
as no answer was forthcoming, after a long pause he added, 
"And haven't I the elegant pony for Master Herbert 
there? a crame color — clean bred — with white mane and 
tail. If he was the Prince of Wales he might ride her. 
She has racing speed — they tell me, for I only have her a 
few days ; and, faix, ye *d win all the county stakes with her." 

The youth looked up from his book, and listened with 
glistening eyes and animated features to the description, 
which, to one reared as he was, ix>ssessed no common 
attraction. 

*'Sure I *11 send over for her to-morrow, and you can try 
her," said Lanty, as if replying to the gaze with which the 
boy reganled him. 

"Ye mauna do nae sich a thing," broke in M'Nab. 
"Keep your rogueries and rascalities for the auld genera- 
tion ye hac assisted to ruin; but leave the young anes alane 
to mind ither matters than dicing and horse-racing." 

Either the O'Donoghue conceived the allusion one that 
bore hardly on himself, or he felt vexed that the authority 
of a father over his son should have been usurped by an- 
other, or both causes were in operation together, for he 
turned an angry look on Sir Archy, and said, — 

"And why should n't the boy ride? was there ever one of 
his name or family that did n't know how to cross a coun- 
try? I don't intend him for a Highland pedler." 

"He might be waur," retorted M'Nab, solemnly, — **hc 
might be an Irish beggar." 
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a soiled black-leather pocket-book from the breast of his 
coat, and, opening it, displayed a thick roll of bank-notes, 
tied with a piece of string, — '* there 's sixty pounds in that 
bundle there; at least, I hope so, for I never counted it 
since I got it. Take it for her or leave it, just as you like; 
and may I never have luck with a beast, but there 's not a 
gentleman in the county would give the same money for 
her." Here he dropped his voice to a whisper, and added, 
" Sure the speedy cut is ten pounds off her price any day, 
between two brothers." 

" What! " said the youth, as his brows met in passion, and 
his heightened color showed how his anger was raised. 

"Well, well, it's no matter; there's my offer. And if I 
make a ten-pound note of her, sure it's all I live by; I 
wasn't born to an estate and a fine property, like your- 
self." 

These words, uttered in such a tone as to be inaudible to 
the rest, seemed to mollify the young man's wrath; for, 
sullenly stretching forth his hand, he took the bundle and 
opened it on the table before him. 

** A dry bargain never was a lucky one, they say, Lanty; 
isn't that so?" said the O'Donoghue, as, seizing a small 
hand-bell, he ordered up a supply of claret, as well as the 
more vulgar elements for punch, should the dealer, as was 
probable, prefer that liquor. 

"These notes seem to have seen service," muttered Mark; 
" here 's a ragged fellow. There 's no making out whether 
he's two or ten." 

"They were well handled, there 's no doubt of it," said 
Lanty; ^Hhe tenants was paying them in; and sure you 
know yourself how they thumb and finger a note before 
they part with it. You 'd think they were trying to take 
leave of them. There 's many a man can't read a word 
can tell you the amount of a note just by the feel of it! — 
Thank you, sir, I Ml take the spirits — it 's what 1 'm most 
used to." 

''Who did you get them from, Lanty? " said the 
O' Donoghue. 

" Malachi Glynn, sir, of Cahernavori*a, and, by the same 
token, I got a hearty laugh at the same house once before. " 
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"How was that?" said the old man; for he saw by the 
twinkle of Lanty's eye that a story was coming. 

"Faix, just this way, sir. It was a little after Christmas 
last year that Mr. Malachi thought he 'd go up to Dublin 
for a month or six weeks with the young ladies, just to 
show them, by way of — for, ye see, there *s no dealing at 
all, down here — and he thought he 'd bring them up and 
see what could be done. Musha! but they're the hard 
stock to get rid of; and somehow they don't improve by 
holding them over. And as there was levees, and drawing- 
rooms, and balls going on, sure it would go hard but he 'd 
get off a pair of them, anyhow. Well, it was an elegant 
scheme, if there was money to do it ; but devil a f arthin' 
was to be had, high or low, beyond seventy pounds I gave 
for the two carriage-horses and the yearlings that was out 
in the field, and sure that would n't do at all. He tried the 
tenants for 'the November; ' but what was the use of it, 
though he offered a receipt in full for ten shillings in the 
pound? — when a lucky thought struck him. Troth, and 
it 's what ye may call a grand thought too. He was walk- 
ing about before the door, thinking and ruminating how to 
raise the money, when be sees the sheep grazing on the 
lawn foment him — not that be could sell one of them, for 
there was a strap of a bond or mortgage on them a year 
before. *Faix,' and says he, 'when a man's hard up for 
cash, he 's often obliged to wear a mighty threadbare coat, 
and go cold enough in the winter season — and sure it 's 
reason sheep isn't better than Christians; and begorra,' 
says he, *I '11 have the fleece off ye, if the weather was 
twice as cowld. ' No sooner said than done. They were 
ordered into the haggard-yard the same evening, and, as 
sure as ye 're there, they cut the wool off them three days 
after Christmas. Musha! but it was a pitiful sight to see 
them turned out shivering and shaking, with the snow on 
the ground. And it did n't thrive with him; for three died 
the first night. Well, when he seen what come of it, he 
had them all brought in again, and they gathered all the 
spare clothes and the ould rags in the house together, and 
dressed them up, — at least, the ones that were worst ; and 
such a set of craytures never was seen. One had an old 
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petticoat on, another a flannel waiscoat, many could only 
get a cravat or a pair of gaiters; but the ram beat all, for 
be was dressed in a pair of corduroy breeches and an old 
spencer of the master's; and may I never live, if I did n't 
roll down full length on the grass when I seen him." 

For some minutes before Lanty had concluded his stoi*y, 
the whole party were convulsed with laughter. Even Sir 
Archy vouchsafed a grave smile, as, receiving the tale in a 
different light, he muttered to himself, — 

*'They 're a' the same, — ne'er-do-well, reckless deevils." 

One good result, at least, followed the anecdote: the 
good-humor of the company was restored at once. The 
bargain was finally concluded; and Lanty succeeded by 
some adroit flattery in recovering five pounds of the price, 
under the title of luck-penny, — a portion of the contract 
M'Nab would have interfered against at once, but that, for 
his own especial reasons, he preferred remaining silent. 

The party soon after separated for the night, and as 
Lanty sought the room usually destined for his accommo- 
dation, he muttered, as he went, his self-congratulations on 
his bargain. Already he had nearly reached the end of the 
long corridor, where his chamber lay, when a door was 
cautiously opened, and Sir Archy, attired in a dressing- 
gown, and with a candle in his hand, stood before him. 

"A word wi' ye. Master Lawler," said he, in a low, dry 
tone the horse-dealer but half liked. "A word wi' ye 
before ye retire to rest." 

Lanty followed the old man into the apartment with an 
air of affected carelessness, which soon, however, gave way 
to surprise, as he surveyed the chamber, so little like any 
other in that dreary mansion. The walls were covered with 
shelves, loaded with books ; maps and prints lay scattered 
about on tables. An oak cabinet of great beauty in form 
and carving occupied a deep recess beside the chimney ; and 
over the fireplace a claymore of true Highland origin, and a 
pair of silver-mounted pistols, were arranged like a trophy, 
surmounted by a flat Highland cap, with a thin black eagle's 
feather. 

Sir Archy seemed to enjoy the astonishment of his guest, 
and for some minutes made no effort to break silence. At 
length he said, — 
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"Ye war speaking about a sma' powny for the laird's 
SOD, Mister Lawler: may I ask ye the price?" 

The words acted like a talisman; Lanty was himself in a 
moment. The mere mention of horseflesh brought back the 
whole crowd of his daily associations, and with his native 
volubility he proceeded, not to reply to the question, but to 
enumerate the many virtues and perfections of the *^ sweet- 
est tool that ever travelled on four legs." 

Sir Archy waited patiently till the eloquent eulogy was 
over, and then dryly repeated his first demand. 

"Is it her price? " said Lanty, repeating the question to 
gain time to consider how far circumstances might warrant 
him in pushing a market. ^^It 's her price ye 're asking 
me. Sir Archibald? Troth, and I 'II tell you; there 's not 
a man in Kerry could say what 's her price. Goold would n't 
pay for her, av it was value was wanted. See, now, she 's 
not fourteen hands high, but may I never leave this room 
if she would n't carry me — ay, myself here, twelve stone 
six in the scales — over e'er a fence between this and 
Inchigeela." 

"It's no exactly to carry you that I was making my 
inquiry," said the old man, with an accent of more asperity 
than he had used before. 

" Well, then, for Master Herbert — sure she is the very 
beast — " 

'*What are you asking for her? Canna you answer a 
straightforred question, man?" reiterated Sir Archy, in a 
voice there was no mistaking. 

"Twenty guineas, then," replied Lanty, in a tone of 
defiance; "and if ye offer me pounds I won't take it" 

Sir Archy made no answer; but turning to the old cabi- 
net, he unlocked one of the small doors, and drew forth a 
long leather pouch, curiously embroidered with silver ; from 
this he took ten guineas in gold, and laid them leisurely on 
the table. The horse dealer eyed them askance, but with- 
out the slightest sign of having noticed them. 

"I 'm no goin' to buy your beast, Mr. Lawler," said the 
old man, slowly; "I 'm just goin' merely to buy your ain 
good sense and justice. You say the powny is woilh 
twenty guineas?" 
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"As sure as I stand here. I would n't — " 

*'Weel, weel, I'm content. There's half the money; 
tak' it, but never let 's hear anither word about her here. 
Tak' her awa' wi' ye ; sell or shoot her, do what ye please 
wi' her; but, mind me, man," — here his voice became full, 
strong, and commanding, — " tak' care that ye meddle not 
wi' that young callant, Herbert. Dinna fill his head wi' 
ranting thoughts of dogs and horses. Let there be one of 
the house wi' a soul above a scullion or a groom. Ye have 
brought ruin enough here; you can spare the boy, I trow. 
There, sir, tak' your money." 

For a second or two Lanty seemed undecided whether to 
reject or accept a proposal so humiliating in its terms; and 
when at length he acceded, it was rather from his dread of 
the consequences of refusal than from any satisfaction the 
bargain gave him. 

"I'm afraid. Sir Archibald," said he, half timidly, — 
"I'm afraid you don't understand me well." 

"I 'm afraid I do," rejoined the old man, with a bitter 
smile on his lip ; " but it 's better we should understand 
each other. Good-night." 

"Well, good-night to you, anyhow," said Lanty, with a 
slight sigh, as he dropped the money into his pocket, and 
left the room. 

"I have bought the scoundrel cheap! " muttered Sir Archy, 
as the door closed. 

"Begorra, I thought he was twice as knowing! " was 
Lanty's reflection, as he entered his own chamber. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



KERRY O'LEARY. 



Lantt Lawler was stirring the first in the bouse. The 
late sitting of the preceding evening, and the deep pota- 
tions he had indulged in, left little trace of weariness on 
his well-accustomed frame. Few contracts were ratified in 
those days without the solemnity of a drinking bout, and 
the habits of the O'Donoghue household were none of the 
most abstemious. All was still and silent, then, as the 
horse-dealer descended the stairs and took the path towards 
the stable, where he had left his hackney the night before. 

It was Lanty's intention to take possession of his new 
purchase, and set out on his journey before the others were 
stirring; and with this object he wended his way across 
the weed-grown garden, and into the wide and dreary court- 
yard of the building. 

Had he been disposed to moralize, — assuredly an occu- 
pation he was little given to, — he might have indulged the 
vein naturally enough as he surveyed on every side the 
remains of long past greatness and present decay. Beau- 
tifully proportioned columns, with florid capitals, supplied 
the place of gate-piers. Richly car\^ed armorial bearings 
were seen upon the stones used to repair the breaches in 
the walls. Fragments of inscriptions and half-obliterated 
dates appeared amid the moss-grown ruins; and the very 
door of the stable had been a portal of dark oak, studded 
with lai^e nails, its native strength having preserved it 
when even the masonry was crumbling to decay. Lanty 
passed these with perfect indifference. Their voice awoke 
no echo within his breast ; and even when he noticed them, 
it was to mutter some jeering allusion to their fallen estate, 
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rather than with any feeling of reverence for what they 
once represented. 

The deep bay of a hound now startled him, however. 
He turned suddenly round, and close beside him, but within 
the low wall of a ruined kennel-yard, lay a large fox-hound, 
so old and feeble that, even roused by the approach of a 
stranger, he could not rise from the ground, but lay help- 
lessly on the earth, and with uplifted throat sent forth a 
long wailing note. Lanty leaned upon the wall, and looked 
at him. The emotions which other objects failed to sug- 
gest, seemed to flock upon him now. That poor dog, the 
last of a once noble pack, whose melody used to ring 
through every glen and ravine of the wild mountains, was 
an appeal to his heart he could not withstand, and he stood 
with bis gaze fixed upon him. 

"Poor old fellow!" said he, compassionately; "it's a 
lonely thing for you to be there now, and all your friends 
and companions dead and gone. Rory, my boy, don't you 
know me? " 

The tones of his voice seemed to soothe the animal, for 
he responded in a low cadence indescribably melancholy. 

"That *8 my boy. Sure I knew you did n't forget me; " 
and he stooped over and patted the \yooT beast upon the 
head. 

*'The top of the morning to you, Mister Lawler," cried 
out a voice straight over his head; and at the same instant 
a strange-looking face was protruded from a little one- 
paned window of a hayloft. *"T is early you are to-day." 

" Ah, Kerry, how are you, man ? I was taking a look at 
Rory, here." 

''Faix, he 's a poor sight now," responded the other, 
with a sigh, "but be was n't so once. I mind the time he 
could lead the pack over Cubber-na-creena mountain, and 
not a dog but himself catch the scent, after a hard frost 
and a north wind. I never knew him wrong. His tongue 
was as true as the priest's, — sorrow lie in it." 

A low whine from the poor old beast seemed to acknow- 
ledge the praise bestowed upon him; and Kerry con- 
tinued, — 

"It's truth, I'm telling; and if it wasn't, it's just 
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himself would contradict me. Tally-ho! Rory — tally-ho! 
my ould boy ; " and both man and dog join^ in a deep- 
toned cry together. 

The old walls sent back the echoes, and for some seconds 
the sounds floated through the still air of the morning. 

Lanty listened with animated features and lit-up eyes to 
notes which so often had stirred the strongest chords of his 
heart, and then suddenly, as if recalling his thoughts to 
their former channel, cried out, — 

" Come down, Kerry, my man, — come down here, and 
unlock the door of the stable. I must be early on the road 
this morning." 

Kerry O'Leary — for so was he called, to distinguish him 
from those of the name in the adjoining county — soon 
made his appearance in the court-yai*d beneath. His toilet 
was a hasty one, consisting merely of a pair of worn 
corduroy small-clothes and an old blue frock, with faded 
scarlet collar and cuffs, which, for convenience, he wore on 
the present occasion buttoned at the neck, and without 
inserting his arms in the sleeves, leaving these appendages 
to float loosely at his side. His legs and feet were bare, as 
was his head, save what covering it derived from a thick 
fell of strong black hair that hung down on every side like 
an ill-made thatch. 

Ken-y was not remarkable for good looks. His brow 
was low, and shaded two piercing black eyes, set so closely 
together, that they seemed to present to the beholder one 
single continuous dark streak beneath his forehead. A 
short snubby nose, a wide thick-lipped mouth, and a heavy 
massive under-jaw, made up an assemblage of features, 
which, when at rest, indicated little remarkable or strik- 
ing; but when animated and excited, displayed the stran- 
gest possible union of deep cunning and simplicity, intense 
cariosity and apathetic indolence. His figure was short, 
almost to dwarfishness ; and as his arms were enormously 
long, they contributed to give that air to his appearance. 
His l^s were widely bowed, and his gait had that slouch- 
ing, shambling motion so indicative of an education culti- 
vated among horses and stable-men. So it was, in fact; 
Kerry had begun life as a jockey. At thirteen he rode a 
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winniDg race at the Curragh, and came in first on the back 
of Blue Blazes, the wickedest horse of the day in Ireland. 
From that hoar he became a celebrity, and, until too old to 
ride, was the crack jockey of his time. From jockey he 
grew into trainer, — the usual transition of the tadpole to 
the frog; and when the racing stud was given up by the 
O'Donoghue in exchange for the hunting-field, Kerry led 
the pack to their glorious sport. As time wore on, and its 
course brought saddening fortunes to his master, Kerry's 
occupation was invaded ; the horses were sold, the hounds 
given up, and the kennel fell to ruins. Of the large house- 
hold that once filled the castle, a few were now retained; 
but among these was Kerry. It was not that he was use- 
ful, or that his services could minister to the comfort or 
convenience of the family ; far from it, — the commonest 
offices of in-door life he was ignorant of, and, even if he 
knew, would have shrunk from performing them, as being 
a degradation. His whole skill was limited to the stable- 
yard, and there now his functions were unneeded. It would 
seem as if he were kept as a kind of memento of their once 
condition, rather than anything else. There was a pride in 
maintaining one who did nothing the whole day but lounge 
about the offices and the court-yard, in his old ragged suit 
of huntsman. And so, too, it impressed the country 
people, who, seeing him, believed that at any moment the 
ancient splendor of the house might shine foilh again, and 
Kerry, as of yore, ride out on his thoroughbred, to make 
the valleys ring with music. He was, as it were, a kind of 
staff, through which, at a day's notice, the whole regiment 
might be mustered. It was in this spirit he lived, and 
moved, and spok^. He was always going about looking 
after a "nice beast to carry the master," and a "real bit of 
blood for Master Mark ; " and he would send a gossoon to 
ask if Barry O'Brien of the bridge "heard tell of a fox in 
the cover below the road." In fact, his preparations ever 
portended a speedy resumption of the habits in which his 
youth and manhood were spent 

Such was the character who now, in the easy dishabille 
described, descended into the court-yard with a bunch of 
keys in his hand, and led the way towards the stable. 
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"I put the little mare into the hack-stable, Mr. Lawler," 
said he, ^^because the hunters is in training, and I did n't 
like to disturb them with a strange beast." 

^^Hunters in training!" replied Lanty, in astonishment. 
*^Why, I thought he had nothing but the gray mare with 
the black legs." 

**And sure, if he hasn't," responded Kerry, crankily, 
"could n't he buy them when he wants them? " 

^^Oh, that 's it," said the other, laughing to himself. 
"No doubt of it, Kerry. Money will do many a thing." 

"Oh, it's wishing it I am for money! Bad luck to the 
peace or ease I ever seen since they became fond of money. 
I remember the time it was, *' Kerry, go down and bring 
this, or take that,' and devil a more about it; and lashings 
of everything there was. See, now! if the horses could eat 
peas-pudding and drink punch, they 'd got it for askin' ; 
but now it 's all for saving, and saving. And sure, what 's 
the use of goold ? God be good to us, as I heard Father 
Luke say, he 'd do as much for fifteen shillings as for fifty 
pounds, av it was a poor boy wanted it." 

"What nonsense are you talking, you old sinner, about 
saving? Why, man, they haven't got as much as they 
could bless themselves on among them all. Yon need n't 
be angry, Kerry. It 's not Lanty Lawler you can humbug 
that way. Is there an acre of the estate their own now? 
Not if every perch of it made four, it wouldn't pay the 
money they owe." 

"And if they do," rejoined Kerry, indignantly, "who 
has a better right, tell me that? Is it an O'Donoghue 
would be behind the rest of the country? Begorra, ye 're 
bould to come up here and tell us that! " 

"I 'm not telling you anything of the kind; I 'm saying 
that if they are mined entirely — " 

"Arrah! don't provoke me. Take your baste and go, in 
God's name ! " 

And so saying, Kerry, whose patience was fast ebbing, 
pushed wide the stable-door, and pointed to the stall where 
Lanty's hackney was standing. 

"Bring out that gray mare. Master Kerry," said Lanty, 
in a tone of easy insolence, purposely assumed to provoke 
the old huntsman's anger, — "bring her out here." 
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*' And what for would I bring her out? " 

*'Maybe I *11 tell you afterwards," was the reply. **Ju8t 
do as I say, now." 

*'The devil a one o' me will touch the beast at your bid- 
ding; and, what 's more, I '11 not let yourself lay a finger 
on her." 

"Be quiet, you old fool! " said a deep voice behind him. 
He turned, and there stood Mark O'Donoghue himself, pale 
and haggard after his night's excess. "Be quiet, I say. 
The mare is his, — let him have her." 

"Blessed Virgin ! " exclaimed KeiTy, "here 's the hunting 
season beginning, and soitow thing you '11 have to put a 
saddle on, barrin' — barrin* — " 

"Barring what? " interposed Lanty, with an insolent 
grin. 

The young man flushed at the impertinence of the insin- 
/ nation, but said not a word for a few minutes ; then sud- 

denly exclaimed, — 

"Lanty, I have changed my mind; I '11 keep the mare." 

The horse-dealer started, and stared him full in the face. 

"Why, Mr. Mark, surely you 're not in earnest? The 
beast is paid for, — the bargain all settled." 

"I don't care for that. There *s your money again. I '11 
keep the mare." 

"Ay, but listen to reason. The mare is mine. She was 
so when you handed me the luck-penny, and if I don't wish 
to part with her, you cannot compel me." 

"Can't I?" retorted Mark, with a jeering laugh, — 
"can't I, faith? Will you tell me what's to prevent it? 
Will you take the law of me? Is that your threat? " 

" Devil a one ever said I was that mean, before I " replied 
Lanty, with an air of deeply offended pride. "I never 
demeaned myself to the law, and I 'm fifteen years buying 
and selling horses in every county in Munster. No, Mr. 
Mark, it is not that; but I '11 just tell you the truth. The 
mare is all as one as sold already; there it is now, and 
that 's the whole secret." 

"Sold! what do you mean? — that you had sold that 
mare l>efore you ever bought her? " 

"To be sure I did," cried Lanty, assuming a forced look 
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of eaey assurance he was very far from feeling at the 
moment. ^^ There 's nothing more common in my trade. 
Not one of us buys a beast without knowing where the next 
owner is to be had." 

^^And do you mean, sir/' said Mark, as he eyed him with 
a steady stare, — '^ do you mean to tell me that you came 
down here, as you would to a petty farmer's cabin, with 
your bank-notes, ready to take whatever you may pitch 
your fancy on, sure and certain that om* necessities must 
make us willing chapmen for all you care to deal in ? Do 
you dare to say that you have done this with me ? " 

For an instant Lanty was confounded. He could not 
utter a word, and looked around him in the vain hope of 
aid from any other quarter, but none was forthcoming. 
Kerry was the only unoccupied witness of the scene, and 
his face beamed with ineffable satisfaction at the turn 
matters had taken; and as he rubbed his hands he could 
scarcely control his desire to laugh outright at the lament- 
able figure of his late antagonist. 

"Let me say one word, Master Mark," said Lanty, at 
length, and in a voice subdued to its very softest key, — 
"just a single word in your own ear." And with that he led 
the young man outside the door of the stable, and whispered 
for some minutes with the greatest earnestness, concluding 
in a voice loud enough to be heard by Kerry, " And after 
that, I 'm sure I need say no more." 

Mark made no answer, but leaned his back against the 
wall, and folded his arms upon his breast. 

"May I never, if it is not the whole truth," said Lanty, 
with a most eager and impassioned gesture; "and now I 
leave it all to yourself." 

"Is he to take the mare?" asked Kerry, in anxious dread 
lest his enemy might have carried the day. 

"Yes," was the reply, in a deep, hollow voice, as the 
speaker turned away and left the stable. 

While Lanty was engaged in placing the saddle on his 
new purchase, an operation in which Kerry contrived not to 
afford him any assistance whatever, Mark O'Donoghue paced 
slowly to and fro in the courtyard, with his arms folded, 
and his head sunk upon his breast; nor was he aroused 
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•'Ami wliat f«»r would I bring bcr out? ** 

'\\Ia\tH* I '11 U'll you afUTfianlm** was Uie rvplj. ^'Jnat 
do a A I sav, now.** 

••The iU*\i\ a one o' mt will touch tbo Want at vonr bid- 
dint;: and, what *« more, I '11 not let younn'lf lay a fin^M*r 
on h*'r/* 

••IW quieU you old fcxil!** aaid a tXvrp voice U^himl bim. 
lie tunu*«l, ami thvre hUmmI Mark O'lKmouliuc him«»clf, |kaU* 
and Imu'iranl after hii« ni^bt** ri(Vf»«. **Iir <|uiH« I nay 
The mart* ii» hi»», — let him have hrr." 

*' HI !•»•'»«•< I Vinzin! " eirlaimecl K*rrv, •*lMTe*» the hunting; 
ii«*af*«»n U-'^rinnini;, and tM>tri»w thing yim '11 have t4> |>ut a 
aaddle on, l»arnn* — l»amn* — ** 

'*Ilamiig what?** inteqM»Mtl L4inty, with an tniHilrot 
grin. 

The youni! n»an dunlMtl at the im|>ertinenee of the insin- 
uation, hut Miid not a worti for a few minutevi; then au*l- 
denlv ex«lainHil, — 

"I^antv, I have ehance^l mv mind; I Ml keen the marr." 

The hor«»e>dealcr Htart«^l, ami f»tan<«l him full in tlie faiv. 

**\\ hv» Mr. Mark, nurrlv v«»u *re not in earnent? Tbr 

• • • 

N^a^t !•» |»ahl for,— ihe l»an;ain all iM-tthil." 

*M doirt c*arv for tliat. '1 here *ii \our ni<»ney again. I 'II 
ktvp tlN* man»." 

'•Av, I'Ut Ii-ten to rpa*»^m. TIh» marr in mine. She waa 
ao fihvii von haiHleil me the Inek-iM-tmv, and if I d<»n't wmh 
to part with her, you raiiin»t <>»nn»el me.*' 

••('an*t I?" ret'»rtetl Mark, with a }<*erinj: lautfh, — 
••ean't I, faith? Will you t«ll me fihat'fi to |>n\i-nt It* 
Will V"Mi take the law of me? I« that v<»nr ihn-at*' " 

••IK-mI a 4 me e\er ^aid I ma« that mean, U-forv'" nrplied 
Lanty, mith an air of dii-ply ofTi ndi^l prnle. •'! ne%tr 
dermaiM'^l ni\'»«if ti> tlie law, and I'm f.ft«-en \ear» iKMint; 
aii'l ««iliiij h<>r«e« 111 e\crv ci«niitT in Mun<iter. No« Mr. 
.Mark, It i« m*t tl.at; but I 11 Jn*t trll you the truth. Tbr 
man* i« a!l a« «>iie a* «**M alr«al\, thrre it la n4»w, ami 
that *!• the fil.««'.e •«-**r%t." 

*\s..: r mint d<» v<m m<*an' —that Tcm ba«I a^dd that 
Bian* !•• f"re \i»ti e\»T t«i>»ij!.l hi r ' " 

ft 

**To \h' M'lre 1 did/' criol Lanty, a^••umlng a forreil Kx4 
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the road could be seen without a single traveller. The 
mountains seemed destitute of inhabitants. The peaceful 
solemnity of the deep glen, along which the cloud shadows 
moved slowly in procession, increased the sense of loneli- 
ness, and Sir Marmaduke already began to suspect that this 
last trial of a residence would scarcely prove more fortu- 
nate than the previous ones. 

Age and wealth are uncomplying task-masters — habit and 
power endure restraint with an ill grace. The old baronet 
was half angry with himself for what he felt a mistake, 
and he could not forgive the country which was the cause 
of it. He had come expressly to see and pronounce for 
himself — to witness with his own eyes — to hear with his 
own ears; and yet, he knew not how it was, nothing re- 
vealed itself before him. The very laborers who worked 
in the garden seemed uncommunicative and shy. Their 
great respect and reverence he understood as a cautious 
reserve. He must send for Uemsworth — there was nothing 
else for it. Uemsworth was used to them, and could ex- 
plain the mode of dealing with them. Their very idioms 
required translating, and he could not advance without an 
interpreter. 

Not so his daughter. To her the scene had all the charm 
of romance. The lone dwelling beside the blue lake, the 
tall and peaked mountains lost in the white clouds, the 
waving forest with its many a tangled path, the bright 
islands that, gem-like, spangled- the calm surface of the 
water, realized many a poetic dream of her childhood, and 
she felt that visionary happiness which serenity of mind, 
united to the warm imagination of early life,- alone can 
bestow. 

It was a fairy existence to live thus secluded -in that 
lonely valley, where the flowers seemed to blossom for them 
alone; for them the summer birds sang their roundelays, 
and the fair moon shed her pale light over hill and stream, 
with none to mark her splendor save themselves. Not these 
thoughts alone filled her mind. Already liad she noticed 
the artless habits of the humble peasantry — their gratitude 
for the slightest services, their affectionate greetings, the 
touching beauty of their expressions, teeming with an 
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imagery she never heard before. All appealed to her mind 
with a very different force from what they addressed them- 
selves with to her father's. Already she felt attracted by 
the figurative eloquence, so popular a gift among the people. 
The warm fervor of fancy she had believed the attribute 
of highly wrought temperaments only she found here amid 
poverty and privation ; flashes of bright wit broke from the 
gloom of daily suffering, and the fire which gives life its 
energy burned brightly amid the ashes of many an extin- 
guished hope. These were features she was not prepared 
to meet among a peasantry living in a wild, unvisited dis- 
trict, and day by day they fascinated her more strongly. 

It was not entirely to the difference between father and 
daughter that these varied impressions were owing. The 
people themselves assumed a tone quite distinctive to each. 
Sir Marmaduke they had always heard spoken of as a stern- 
tempered man, whose severity towards his tenantry was, 
happily, tempered by the personal kindness of the agent. 
Captain Hems worth constantly impressed them with a notion 
that all harsh measures originated with his principal — the 
favors came from himself only. The exactions of high 
rents, the rigorous prosecutions of the law, he ever asserted 
were acts compulsory with him, but always repugnant to his 
own better feelings. Every little act of grace he accom- 
panied by an assurance that he '^ hoped Sir Marmaduke 
might not hear of it," as the consequences to himself might 
prove ruinous. In fact, he contrived to mislead both parties 
in their estimate of each other, and their first acquaintance- 
ship, it could not be supposed, should dispel the illusion. 
The peasantry, however, were the first to discover the error. 
Long before Sir Marmaduke had made any progress in de- 
ciphering the mystic symbols of their natures, they had read 
his from end to end. They scanned him with powers of 
observation no other people in Europe can compete with; 
and while he was philosophizing about the combined influence 
of their superstitions, their ignorance, and their apathy to 
suffering, they were accurately speculating on all the possible 
benefits which might accrue from the residence amongst them 
of so very kind-hearted, but such a mere simpleton of a man 
as himself. 
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They tistened with sincere pleasure — for they love any 
appeal to themselves — to the precepts he so liberally be- 
stowed regarding "industry " and "frugality," nor did they 
ever make the reply, which waa ready at every lip, that 
industry cannot be practised without an occupation, nor 
frugality be pushed beyond the very borders of starvation. 
No; they answered with a semblance of concurrence, "True 
for you, sir; the devil a lie in it — your honor knows it 
well." Or, when pushed home by any argument against 
their improvidence or recklessness, the ever-pleasant reply 
was, "Sure, air, it 'a the will of God," — a piece of fatalism 
that rescued them from many a difficulty when no other aid 
was near. 

"They are a simple set of people." said Sir Marmaduke, 
as he sat at his breakfast in the small parlor of the lodge 
which looked out upon the glen — "very ignorant, very bar- 
barous, but easily led — I see through them clearly." 

"I like them greatly," said his daughter; "their grati- 
tude knows no bounds for the slightest services; they have 
a kind of native courtesy, so rare to find amongst a peas- 
antry. How that poor fellow last night wished to climb the 
cliff where the eagle's nest is, because I foolishly said I bad 
never seen a young eagle." 

"They are totally misunderstood," said Sir Marmaduke, 
sententiously, rather following out the train of his own 
reflections than noticing the remark of his dautrhter; "all 
one hears of their absurd reverence for the priest, or the 
devoted adherence they practise towards the old families of 
the country, is mere nonsense. You heard how Dan laughed 
this morning when I joked with him about purgatory and 
the saints; and what a droll description thfy gave of that 
queer household — the chieftain — what is his name?" 

"TheODonoghue." 

"Yes; I never can remember iL No, no, they are not 
so bigoted; they are merely nninfornied. We shall soon see 
many changes among them. I have written to Bradston 
about the plans for the cotti^es, and also the design for a 
sc liiKil-house; and then there's the chapel — tiiat reminds 
1111' 1 have not returned the priest's visit; he was here the 
day before yesterday." 
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new to hini, made them totally unintrlligible, and be etood 
confused, perplexed, and confounded, for several minutes, 
etaring round on ever; side. 

" Do, in Heaven's name, be qaiet," cried he at last ; " let 
one or two only talk at a time, and I shall learn what jou 
mean." 

A renewal of the clamor ensued; but this time it was 
a general effort to enforce silence, — a process which even- 
tuated in a far greater uproar than before. 

" Who, or what are you ? " cried Sir Marmaduke, at inst 
losing all temper at the continuance of a tumult there seemed 
no prospect of coming to an end. 

" We 're yonr honor's tenants, every one of us," shouted 
the crowd with one voice. 

" Ml/ tenants ! " reiterated be in horror and astonishment. 
" What 1 is it possible that you are tenants on my property? 
Where do you live, my poor old man? " said he, addressing 
a venerable old fellow, with a bead as white as snow, and a 
beard like a patriarch's. 

" He does not talk any English, your honor's worship — 
he has only Irish ; he lives in the glen beyond," said a 
comely woman at Lis side. 

"And you, where do you come from yourself?" 

"I'm a poor widow, your honor, with sis cbilder; and 
Borra bit I have but the little garden, and the grass of a 
goat; and sure, fifteen shillings every half-year is more nor 
I can pay, wid all the scrapin' in life." 

Sir Marmaduke turned away his head, and as be did so, 
bis eye fell upon a poor creature, whose bloated cheeks and 
swollen figure denoted dropsy. The man interpreting the 
look into a compassionate inquiry, broke forth in a feeble 
voice, "1 brought the nine shillings with me, yer honor; 
and though the captain refused to take it, I 'm snre you 
won't turn me out of the little place, for being a trifle late. 
It 's the watery dropsy — glory be to God 1 — I 'm under ; 
but they say I 'm getting better." 

While the poor creature spoke, a low muttering of pity 
burst from those around him, and many a compassionate 
look, and many a cheering word, was expressed by those 
scarce less miserable than himself. 

There was now a certain kind of order restored to the 
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"If you like, we '11 ri«ie rherp: I hnvi? ju.-jj'i -ii:ir "Le r-rs 
is beautiful higher up.'* 

**I was just goiruz to pron«>«** it- TiiiC niarcr -s*^n:» i -::*-' 
enaush — Lawler says thiii: »ae iiaa "rtira iti.— 'il^ i ^.7 
these two years — will yoa try 3A?r'r * 

'*I am longing to do 5«:>. I am «:er:a-n siie la i-zLZ.trr.'-nrs 

itself." 
•'Strange fellow that hor^e-it^alrt* '»- *•«." -ki.-i -Ljct : 

gentleman, in half s<>lil«>i«iy. ''la !•) -.rjirr »• .1:.'.— n 1^ 

uuiverse would such a m«rre §iniT:ie!i.a ja"-* •j.a*-:! 'i* "L** 

trade of a jockey- H*s acniallv iji a*it n* «r -r-^r -,--."* i- 

ask for his horse; be left it a.1 ji> sui'*^!''-^. rE^- t i» • 1 

finish his career in Loml'^o. at mat rare .f Z' '.vx. 3 

have we got here? — wha.c in H»*av^!ii na.TiK. ^ i.l 

cried he aloud, as he suiiiienlT rr^re f.-m 'L** 'a 

approached a small glasa do^r luat .r,¥-r.t^i ir« n -;.« i. ti. 

The object which so ex'^i:*^! a Is i«r. r^.^.^.-^^^r.r -riit ^; 
assemblage of somethirur m«jre ^zan i inn'i.--: v •' --- ^ r- 
of every sex and age — fr'-m inf^.irv -1. irr^j- — *-r*»-r: 1 
the grass in a wide aemicir'ri*^- m*; iti •. 
when he should issue for*a. ET^r7 ^'uu*^ »' 
which want and wrereLtrii2»fS« caa •.•r?-i ^r -ri^ .. 
cbeeks of some were pale and 2a^.iri -r--^ •'^.',-* 
others had but a few tartere^i rar^ v ^'.^-^ •:^'- j-^ - 
were cripples, nna'*"'ie to m'.ve w '.n.»:r i-^\rtM.:r ->. 7 ^-> 
was wan and si^kiv cc:l«:^rr.d. i.id v-rr 1.1 •:«? : i -^ -.^ 
the tone of their v«.:fH»s acr^v.^: n«-, *. »:#"; •^ ^f^.: -.^^^ • ^, 
laughed and talked wrh all -ne ***^'n :•! / :::.:-- .^1 -^- ^ ^ 
and many a dr«'ll ac<l xer-y -w^ -.•j -'-.k.* '"t* ..;*• r.- '- 
mass of suff**ring ard s«:'rr' w. T .♦* •♦»:<:« >n i:,'>^ -» ' v / 
Sir Marraaduke at tLe 'i'^/r ;r.tM.:M ;i>' «:- • --.^ y...- . 
merriment, and as*»:»-'m *..Kr.«'ft ^.»*:»*-: ijt ^i* v^s *.-': -^ 
and stood in fp>nt of tiii^.n. 

''What do voo want, xt xxA z^^r,**' ^ ^ >: ^ v ».- • - 
as none seeme*! d:.'*p«'»»*^<i v^ ••^y**?! '.;e •:r-<»c^< /, 

Had their t<>ngr:i»^ >:.#i#-n 1- •.r'^-'i -.^ -..i;. <,.^ -/ ^ r-i / , 
cian the effect o^uld not ha--^ -•rvi Ti*,»'> --»\4. .* <".'.^ 
a perfect volley of sn-n**^^ *j:r*'*H^:.^:. ..-.▼..-, * * / »- j,. 
duke in vain endeavor^*! V/ f . ...t v^ ▼ i-t^ / ^ . , .^ ,, 
speaker. Their rapid n^vri-r**-, •.> • ^^-^-r.*^.* /-v , , ^ 
tion, and a certain g^tr.inl tjj:*- ^y -^"on ./.i- .1. f,»;. 
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new to biro* made tliem totally unintrlliKitile, and he «to<M| 
c«»nfufM'<l, |H»r|)lex(Ml, ami oonfoumletl, for Hevrral niinutr«, 
■tarint; n>un«l on evi*ry aule. 

** \Uu in Heaven's name, lie quiet/* crif*<l In* at taut ; '* l«t 
one or two only talk at a time, and 1 Hhall learn wlwt von 



mean." 



A renewal of the clamor enaue^l; Imt thia tim<» it mmn 
a )2«*nrral eflTort to enforce ailence, ■ - a |)roc4>H4 which «*\rn- 
tuat«*<l iu a far greater uproar than liefore. 

••Who, or what are vou?" criwl Sir Marmaduke, at lii«t 
kwintr all temper at tlie ccmtinuance of a tumult there i<*enit««l 
no proa|M><*t of c«>ming t4> an end. 

•' We >e your honor's tenaota, every one of oa," alM>ate«i 
the cniwd with one voice. 

•• J/y tenanta ! " reiterated be in horror and aatoniiihment 
•• What ! in it poaaible that you are tenants on my pn>|N*rty *' 
Where do you live, my pcM>r old man? '* luiid he, aildrtMi^itiff 
a venerable old fellow, with a bead aa white a« anow, au«l a 
beani like a patriarrh*a. 

••He ihn^ not talk any Kngllah, your bonor'a worship — 
he has only Irinh ; be lives in the glen U^voimI," sanl a 
comelv woman at his si<lc. 

•• Awl vou, where do vcm come fmm voun«elf?" 

« « . 

••I'm a |MM>r wklow, your honor, with stv chiMer; and 
sorra bit I have but tlie little ganlen, and the gra«4 of a 
goat ; and sure, flftf'en shillings every half-year is m«>re mir 
1 can pay, wid all the acrapin' in life/' 

•Sir Marmaduke turned awav his bead, and aa be dkl mK 
hi4 rye fell u|M>n a |Mior crt*ature, wIhm4* bloste^l clierks and 
•iioll«*n figure denote<l dn»|My. The man interpreting tlir 
bulk into a compassionate inquiry, bmke forth m a fe«*l»le 
Vi>i«H», ** I hnmgbt the nine shillings with me, yer honor ; 
ami though tlie captain n'fusetl to take it, I *m sure }ou 
won't turn me cHit of the little place, for Iwing a trtHe late 
It's the wslery dnipsy — glory be to iUnW — I'm under, 
l»ut tb«*y say I *m getting lietler/' 

WhiU' the p4M>r creature atK>ke, a low muttering of pity 
burst from tli«Me around him, and many a com|ia4skmate 
l«M)k, and many a cheering won!, «s« ««prrsM««l by tb«iae 
scarrr lfl*«« mi«M*rable than him««*lf. 

There was n«»w a crrtain kind of f»rdrr tv«tored U> the 
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each in turn xi-Ir^^r-; :_• •►-JT^-jsi.i r - j_ ^^ .^ 

tw«i half-vears* rtc- ij.»- r»;^. -x. - .•- .i .. - i ^ 

debt; tiierc wi5 a *l, i^ ii ij- ; -^ t -l. - - -^i. 

frum the *• r ■L'T i r i^r>^' *:— >-cj- - :^. - -. 
lie tLra^^jei i_* .hi* Ii -v. i.r^ w 
ibe market. A H-J". rn*ri.i^_ J>- 
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** Full, I am proud to My I am not,** waul Terrv, grtmniN 
iu^ hirt w«>a|Nm, and atlvancin^ a step towards bun; **di\ii 
a fartliin' of rent I ever paid, nor ever will. 1 tlo have 
my health mi)(hty well ^ glory Im* to (iimI! — and alerp 
aoiintl, ami have giNxl clothes, and do nothing for it; an«l 
|Im*v »av I am a f(M)l : hut which of ua b the greatr»t UhA 
af tt-r all ? " 

Another outl>n*ak of laughter wan only <]u«*1U*d by Sir 
Marmadiikt* a*«kitiu the reaiion of 'IVrry'ii a|>|K*aranrr there 
that nioriitn',;, if he hail nothing to bxik for. 

•' I Jiiil eome to pay my rrf^jHtna," aai^l Terry, r<»m- 
pfMHMlly, ''to wiiih you a welctiroe to the country. 1 thought 
that a^i you might Iw lading the aame kind of life aa my*t«lf, 
we would n t Ih* ImuI com|Niniona, you aee, neither of us 
having much on our hamU ; and then,'* continuf<l he. as 
he took off his pa|i«T Uuinet and niaile a dtvp reverenrr, 
** I wanteil to s«*e the yi»ung Uitly there, for they t«>uld me 
she was a born tn^autv.*' 

MmA Travers blunluMl — nhe was young enough to l>lu«b 
at a ctimplimeDi from such a MHirct* — as her father saul, 
lau'iliintflv, — 

•• Wi'lL Terrv, and have Ihev Inn^n dt»ceiving vou?** 

** No.** Mid be, gravely, as with steady gszo he flxe«l hi« 
lanse blue eyi*s on the fair features l>efi»re htm — ** tH» — 
she is a purty crayture, — a tante sorrowful or to; iHjt 1 
like her all the better. I wa^ the Mme mviK'lf wh4*n I «a« 
yiiun-jrr ** 

Terry *• r«*mark wa« true enough. Tlie y<»ung girl ha<l 
Wvn a li^tt'urr for s^ime time to the fttonm of the |NM>plr, 
ami htT face N*tra\«*<l the aad emotions of hor heart 
Nrvrr U'fiire had such sn»nes of human fkuflTenng lieeu 
re%t-A!i«| )H*fore h«*r — the tortuous iittHlmg<i of the pitnr 
man'n th^tmy, whon* want and mrknens lie in «att tor 
th4>44* «h<»«4» happiest Inmrs are the •tnig^les against porertv 
and it4 evil4. 

** I can »bow you tho lieautifuIUHit places In the winkle 
c«Kintry,** MitI Terry, approachm*^ MiM Travers, ami ail- 
ilrr^^uii; her in a low vni<v ; '• I *11 tell vou where the white 
heath i« gntwing, with bi«r U*1U <m it, like ctips. to houkl the 
dew. Were you ever up i»ver Ki*im«an«eigh ' ** 



CHAPTER VI. 

"the black valley." 

Although deferred by the accidents of the morning, Sir 
Marmaduke's visit to the priest was not abandoned, and at 
length he and his daughter set out on their excursion up the 
glen. Their road, after pursuing the highway for about two 
miles, diverged into a narrow valley, from which there was 
DO exit save by the mode in which it was entered. Vast 
masses of granite rock, piled heap above heap, hung as it 
were suspended over their heads, the tangled honeysuckle 
falling in rich festoons from these, and the purple arbutus 
glowing like grape clusters among the leaves. It was a 
mellow, autumnal day, when the warmth of coloring is 
sobered down by massive shadows, — the impress of the 
clouds which moved slowly above. The air was hot and 
thick, and, save when an occasional breeze came, wafted 
from the water, was even oppressive. 

The silence of the glen was profound — not a bird was 
heard, nor was there in the vast expanse of air a single wing 
seen floating. As they rode, they often stopped to wonder 
at the strange but beautiful effects of light that glided now 
slowly along the mountains — disappeared — then shone 
again; the giant shadows seeming to chase each other 
through the dreary valley. Thus sauntering along they took 
no note of time, when at last the long low cottage, where 
the priest lived, came in sight. It was an humble abode, 
but beautifully situated at the bottom of the glen ; the whole 
valley lying expanded in front, with its bright rivulet and 
its bold sides of granite. The cottage itself was little better 
than that of a poor farmer ; and save from the ornament of 
some creepers, which were trained against the walls, and 
formed into a deep porch at the entrance, differed in no 
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'' Wtfll, I believe I wQl/' said be, after a paoae ; '' I may 
go away wben I like." 

**To be sure; and now let oa aee how you are to be 
loclt^ed/' said Kir Marmaduke, wbo alreatly, intereat^^l by 
that inexplicable feeling which gn>wa out of our |»ity for 
klitK*y, entered into hia daughter*a achemea for poor Terry** 
welfare. 

A small cottage near the boat-houae on the verge of the 
lake, inhabitiHl by a laborer and hia children, i>ffervd the 
wittiuMl-for aaylum, and there Terry waa at onoe ioataUc<l, 
and reoogniied aa a member of the houaehold* 
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While he was speaking, Miss Travers had drawn near 
to a low latticed window which lay half open, and as she 
peeped in, immediately drew back, and beckoned with her 
hand for her father to approach, intimating by a cautious 
gesture that he should do so noiselessly. Sir Marmaduke 
came stealthily to her side, and, leaning over her shoulder, 
looked into the room. As both father and daughter ex- 
changed glances, they seemed with difficulty to refrain from 
laughing, while astonishment was strongly depicted on the 
countenance of each. As they continued to gaze, their first 
emotion gradually yielded to a look of intense interest at 
the scene before them. 

Seated beside the large turf fire of the priest's kitchen, for 
such it was, was a youth of some fifteen or sixteen years. 
His figure, light and well proportioned, was clad in a 
fashion which denoted his belonging to the better class, 
though neglect and time had made many an inroad on the 
costume. His brow was lofty and delicately formed — the 
temples marked by many a thin blue vein, which had given 
a look of delicacy to the countenance, if the deep glow of 
health had not lit up his cheeks, and imparted a bright 
lustre to his eyes. He held before him an open volume, 
from which he declaimed rather than read aloud, as it 
seemed, for the special delight and amusement of a small 
ragged urchin of about nine years old, who, with bare legs 
and feet, was seated on a little pyramid of turf right 
opposite to him. 

Well might Sir Marmaduke and his daughter feel sur- 
prise; the volume was Homer, from which, with elevated 
voice and flashing eye, the boy was reading, — the deep- 
toned syllables ringing through the low-vaulted chamber 
with a sweet but a solemn music. Contrasted with the 
fervid eloquence of the youth was the mute wonder and rapt 
attention of the little fellow who listened. Astonishment, 
awe, and eager curiosity blended together in that poor little 
face, every lineament of which trembled with excitement. 
If a high soaring imagination and elevated tone of thought 
were depicted in the one, the other not less forcibly realized 
the mute and trembling eagerness of impassioned interest. 

The youth paused for a few seconds, and seemed to be 
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reflecting over what he read, when the boy, In an accent 
broken with anxiety, cried out, — 

^^Read it again, Master Herbert. Oh, read it again. 
It 's like the cry of the big stag-hound at Carrignacuri-a." 

^^It is the language of the gods, Mickey, — finer and 
grander than ever man spoke," replied the youth, with 
fervor. " Listen to this, here." And then, with solemn 
cadence, he declaimed some twenty lines, while, as if the 
words were those of an incantation, the little fellow sat 
spell-bound, with clasped hands and staring eye-balls gaz- 
ing before him. 

"What does it mean, Master Herbert? — what is it?" 
said he, in panting eagerness. 

" It *s about a great hero, Mickey, that was preparing for 
battle. He was putting on his armor, a coat and a cap of 
steel, and he was belting on his sword." 

" Yes, yes," broke in the little fellow, " and was n't he 
saying how he'd murther and kill all before him?" 

" Right enough/' said the youth, laughing. '* You guessed 
it weU." 

"Ah, I knew it," said the boy. "I saw how you 
clenched your fist, and your eyes wor shinin' like sparks of 
fire, and I knew it was darln' them he was, in the book there. 
What did he do after, Master Herbert? Just tell me that, 
sir." 

" He went out in his chariot — " 

" Say it like himself first, sir, av it's plazin' to ye," said 
he, with a most imploring look of entreaty. " I do be glad 
to hear it out of the book." 

The youth, thus entreated, resumed the volume, and read 
on for several minutes without stopping. 

"Oh, that's grand! " said the boy, in a burst of enthu- 
siasm. " 'T is for all the world the way the thunder comes 
down the glen, — moanin' first, far off on the mountains, and 
then swellin' into a big roar, and afterwards goin' clap! 
clap! like a giant clapping his hands. Did he kill the 
inimy, master dear?" 

"No, he was killed himself, and his body dragged over 
the battle-field." 

" Wirra, wirra, wirra ! " broke in the child, while he wrung 
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his hands, and burst forth into a torrent of tumultaons 
grief. 

^^ He was killed, Mickey; and listen to the lament of his 
friends for his death." 

Scarcely had the youth read a few lines, when, Sir Marma- 
dnke advancing a little farther, his shadow fell across the 
chamber. The youth sprang up at once, and came towards 
them. The flush of surprise — it might be, too, of shame — 
was on his features; but there was less of awkwardness 
than many might have exhibited in the manner of bis 
address, as he said, — 

'^ Father Luke is from home, sir. He has been sent for to 
Ballyvourney — " 

*^ You are his relation, I presume? " said Sir Marmaduke, 
without letting him finish his speech. 

^^ I am his pupil," replied the youth, with a tone in which 
offended pride was clearly confessed. 

^^ I ask pardon," said the baronet, hastily. ^^ It was 
merely that I might convey my respectful greetings to the 
worthy father that I asked the question. Perhaps you will 
allow me to trespass so far upon you, and say that Sir 
Marmaduke Travers has been here." 

While Sir Marmaduke was speaking, the youth's eyes were 
fixed with a steadfast gaze on the features of the young 
girl, of whose presence till then he seemed unconscious. 
Fixed and earnest as his stare was, there was nothing in it 
of rudeness, still less of insult. It was the unequivocal 
expression of astonishment, the suddenly awakened sense of 
admiration in one, on whom, till that very instant, beauty 
had shed no fascination. His eyes were bent upon her, as 
Sir Marmaduke thus finished speaking, and the old man 
smiled as he saw the wonder-struck admiration of the 
boy. 

**You will please to say Sir Marmaduke Travers," re- 
peated he once more, to recall the scattered senses of the 
youth. 

*^And his daughter?" murmured the other, as he still 
continued to stare at her. 

^^ Yes, bis daughter," replied Sir Marmaduke, smiling. 
*' May I ask if there be no shorter road back to ^ the Lodge ' 
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than that yonder? for I perceive it is full two hoars later 
than I suspected." 

'^ None for those on horseback. The mountain path lies 
yonder, but even on foot it is not without danger." 

'^Come, then, Sybella; let us lose no time. We most 
ride briskly, to reach home by daylight. We are lat- 
enough already." 

" Too late, if you ride not very fast," replied the youth. 
*'The rain has fallen heavily on the mountains this after- 
noon. See that waterfall yonder, I crossed it dryshoil at 
daybreak, and now it is a cataract. This river rises rapidly, 
and in a single night's rain I have seen the valley all one 
lake." 

" What are we to do then? " cried Miss Travers, eagerly, 
for now she felt self-reproach at her refusal to take a groom 
along with them, and was vexed with herself, as well as 
uneasy for her father. 

^* Keep the left of the valley till you reach the tall black 
rock they call ' the Pulpit,' — you know it ; at least you 
must have seen it as you came along, — then cross the 
stream, it will be fordable enough by that time, and make 
the best of your way along under the cliffs till you arrive 
at the broken bridge, — the two buttresses, I mean. Re- 
cross the stream there, and gain the meadows, and in 
some hundred yards yon arc safe upon the high road. 
Away then; lose no more time, now; a minute is all the 
space between risk and safety." And with these words he 
sprang forward and lifted the young girl to her saddle, ere 
she had time or forethought to decline the service. 

*'May we not know the name of our kind adviser?" 
asked Sir Marmaduke, as he mounted his horse. 

"Hark! there it comes!" cried the youth, pointing 
upwards to the brow of a cliff, over which a leaping tor- 
rent had just bounded. ^' The mountain lakes are flooded 
when Derrybahn is spouting. Away! away I if you care 
for safety." 

They turned their horses' heads as he spoke, and with a 
hasty " good-bye " they spurred forwards. Short as the 
time had been since they travelled the same path, the scene 
was wonderfully changed; the placid stream that stole 
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tliao that yoiuler? for I perceive It k full two hour* later 
than 1 tfUHiM^Utl/* 

*^ None for Ukmh* on horaehaok. The mountain path lica 
yomler, hut even on f(M>t it ifl not without clanger.** 

^*(*oine, then, SyU*lla; let ua hme no time. We muit 
ri<le brijikly, to reach home by ilaylijchU We are U* 
enough already. *' 

** Too late, if you ride not very faat," replied tlie y<mth. 
** The rain han fallen heavily on the niountaina thin after- 
n«M>n. SiH* that waterfall vtmder, I cnwMHl it ilrv»lK»l at 
daybreak, ami now It la a catarai*t. Thin river riiM*a rapklly, 
and in a single night's rain I have Mvn the valley all one 
Uke." 

•• What are we to do thon?" crie*! Mian Travem, eagerly, 
for now she felt aelf-repniach at her refunal t4> taki* a gniom 
along iiith them, ami waa vextnl with henK*lf, aa well aa 
uneanv for her father. 

** K«*i*p the left of the valley till you rt*arh tin* tall bUck 
rfK*k they call * the I^llpit,* — you know it; at leaat you 
muat have m^n it aa you came along, — then cniaa the 
atream, it will lie fonlable entHigh by that tim«*, ami make 
tlie \n*n\ of vour war along umler the clifT<i till vou am%*e 
at the bn»ken bridge* — the two lHjttr«»«»*»ea, 1 mean. Re« 
croa4 the atream there, and gain the mea^lowa, and in 
aome humln*<l yanU you an* aafe u|M>n tlie high niad. 
Away thf*n ; I<mi4» no nion* time, now ; a minute ia all the 
a|iace lietwr<*n ri«k and aafrty.'* Ami with thcue wonia be 
sprang forwanl and lift«*«l the young girl ti> h4*r aaildle, ere 
ahe had time i»r ft»r«*tlHMi;;ht to tlt*<*line tin* M*r\i«^. 

** Mav we m»t know the name 4»f our kind ailrtaer?*' 
aaked Sir Marma4liikf*, aa he m(Mint<'«l ht<« hon«e. 

** Hark ! there it e«»m«*a!'* cti^il the y<Hith, pi»inting 
upwanU to the bn>w of a cliff, ovrr whi(*h a leaping tor* 
rent hail ju«t lMHimlt*«l. ** The maintain laki^i are floiMlnl 
wbrn l>i*rr\liahn ia ii|M»utiiig. Away! away | if y«Ma carr 
fur aafrlv." 

They turned their hciraes' heaila aa be api»ke, ami with a 
baaty ** gocMl-bye '* they apurred forwanla. Sh«>rt aa the 
time had lieen ainee they travrlle<l the aame fiath, the aeene 
waa nomlerfully cliang«*<l ; the placid atream that alule 
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fclfing. mnnnunnfi over its irarel'r l-ed. d,--w rnMn-d ol- 
■«anl wiih ■ Tt-IJvw curren str.-jJii-d «iil] wbiu- U<uil: irn 
tiuy rii-uicis in*i cumt id skiiiiur drcii& ni- il tut- r.-m.isi "k- 
• cre BO* Wfn'Qje tMiitiDoout firewBi- of wMtT, burryijn: oi 
to l-ear Uh-U" □■;;■-;* k< iitt river. Tin- ^y iL-u.';; *-iii. Lju-l 
■D.i l"ireriiig, rrtuiic n-i^wtT on utt nn'uu-^uti^ or dr.':;i^ 

[i&St in bl:^avy ci.iud^ »-I.Jt Hi. UTMit ^■as STlTlIiC t".l''W 

Tbe mai.T u-rreL'iff as Tiit-y Jell tin-'; uk ir » ::i. & i ■» 
m- •tioU-nuus siKUij. liie ute »:tii* of fef-i'ijt m-'Vcti !t i 
disCAnt sioFTD- 

"I tbi-u;;:.: I bi-ATii A T:.iae taJiiiir U- os." siJL Si 
Mannaduke. *£ ft« liie trs: Enit iiiry i>;f.-i;"ii'i -Hji-i 
pace. U> clear {*v<-ri; i>ji* f;- :iw* iiii.: ci:&"=-u:ifi int T^ir 
"dill y>u bear i;:" 

"I half ibouj-; *-■• icr:-." nz'^i i.i* di-urLiir : — :itr I ■=.] 
Bee DO one otar. Tife:* i: t ^ri-n. '. ' 

They baited «cd Ls:«.-<-i: iiii Uit F»-!-lii:!r r:i- «.- '.f in' 
waterfalls drowned errry sricnf- toi ■Ui'7 sini-r^c fi'Ti.'! 
once more. feaTii;^ W i-i-.sc icir*!:; j^< .'•■"■J- n* ■-J".' »"!i 
tbought they cou*. 1 irioi '-za -w :r-^ — C in» -.iua —•in 
backl" but from s^:::* *r^.:c^ L-vji-. :if fm iin;i.i'i,-j:^ 
fears that mi^hi C'>; i<e neti- ;>i."..:«r lu-. ~m t^it. 

" He said the le?: =i>I- :' i^>i '■t^.'7 nir nu-- - n* m* 
took: see how the wa;er Lt* ri-^if-- i»tr±- i:iii -.iit -iTrT.-.-T. 

"Let »a foU-iw tte »f--^r>». fi:Lifr.' irvi --■.'!j ■• x 
have no guidance sare h:;*: iit -in-i: i-r — t ri,,'. i,j 
deceive ns. la it D>:t g-ia-i ! W.::a i^ x* uili^tt-. I *.-ui 
admire it." 

As sbe spoke. ■ treTi;iiciii''2i i;ia.~ '.f "iiiii' '.>';■ ir-u.' t,'.''-.i 
their heada. and niaiie t;^»! n.\l^J ::rt;n -ni »'i:i "le ti'iiii.i. 
while, as if by the ih-x?!!, t::*! •••■iars •■'. lu-nf.n r—^ --n 
open, and the rain de^^ucii-^I in it-';!'.-*. T 
ing push of tbe ocean *cniy. ir.:rTi'ai.-'iii''i i;nt ir 
rain came down, wraprmj in ai^cry '.!t;-i.it*»* '""r 
aronnd tbem. And n-jw r^ii i'V .('.en .'.irar-n-rH 'or 
down the mountain jiiit^a. 'Mucxna '.— .m 'roif -ii ■■ 
rendini the clayey S"jil ia -Wn rti.*r*-j» Tint i:i>'in'^. 
the thunder peali^l oat, ir.d -vjr3" -^nn -wnr \m-H 'ii 
till the whijle gleo v.-jri^^i wiili "^h ■ti':i:'>'niii<^ 
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father, as his horse dashed into the seething flood, and sank 
above the crest beneath it. 

'* I cannot father — I cannot! " screamed the aflfrigbteil 
girl, as, with a bound of terror, her horse sprang back 
from the chasm, and refused to follow. The old man heard 
not the words — the current had swept him far down into 
the stream, amid the rent branches and the rolling rocks — 
"My child! my child!" the only accents heard above the 
raging din. 

Twice did the heroic girl try to face the current, but in 
vam — the horse plunged wildly up, and threatened to fall 
back, when suddenly through the white foam a figure strug- 
gled on and grasped the bridle at the head ; next moment, 
a man leaped forward and was breasting the surge before 
her. 

" Head the stream — head the stream, if you can ! " cried 
he, who still held on, while the wild waves washed over 
him. But the poor horse, rendered unmanageable through 
fear, had yielded to the current, and was now each moment 
nearing the cataract. 

"Cling to me, now!" cried the youth, as, with the 
strength of desperation, he tore the girl from the saddle, 
while with the other hand he grasped an ash bough that 
hung drooping above his head. As he did so, the mare 
bounded forward — the waves closed over her, and she was 
carried over the precipice. 

"Cling fast to me, and we are safe!" cried the youth; 
and with vigorous grasp he held on the tree, and, thus sup- 
ported, breasted the stream and reached the bank. Ex* 
hausted and worn out, both mind and body powerless, they 
both fell senseless on the grass. 

The last shriek of despair broke from the father's heart 
as the horse, bereft of rider, swept past him in the flood. 
The cry aroused the fainting girl ; she half rose to her feet, 
and called upon him. The next moment they were locked 
in each other's arms. 

" It was he who saved me, father," said she, in accents 
broken with Joy and sorrow; " he risked his life for mine." 

The youth recovered consciousness as the old man pressed 
him to his heart. 
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'^ Here 'b the pony, Master Herbert, — get up on him, and 
be off at once; sure there isn't a blackguard there, with 
lace on his coat, would n't be laughing at your old clothes 
when the light comes." 

Sir Marmaduke and his daughter were a few paces in 
advance as these words were spoken, the old baronet giv- 
ing du'ections for bestowing every care and attention on 
one he deemed his guest. 

The boy, ashamed and offended both, yielded to the coun- 
sel, and suffered himself to be placed upon the saddle. 

'^ Now then, hould fast, and I '11 guide him," said Kerry, 
as, elbowing the crowd right and left, he sprang forward 
at a run, and in less than a minute had disapi)eared in the 
darkness. 

Sir Marmaduke became distracted at the loss of his bene- 
factor, and message after message was despatched to bring 
him back; but all in vain. Kerry and his pony had al- 
already gained so much in advance none could overtake 
them. 

"To-morrow, then, my child," said Sir Marmaduke, — 
*^ to-morrow will, I hope, enable me to speak my gratitude, 
though I shall not sleep well to-night. I never rested with 
BO heavy a debt unpaid before." 

And with these words they slowly wended their way 
homeward. 
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"Yes; she was riding. Oh, how bnivel; she rode too! 
It was fine to see her aa the apray fell over her like a veil, 
and ahe shook the drops from her hair." 

" Whence came ahe? Who was the lady? " 

"Take care — take care," said the youth, in a Bolemn 
vhisper, and with a ateadrast look before him ; " Derrybaha 
has given warning — the atorm ia coming. It is not for one 
so tender aa you to tempt the river of the black valley." 

"Be Btill, my boy," said the old man; "you muat not 
apeak thus ; your head will ache if you take not rest — keep 
quiet." 

" Yes J my bead, my head ! " mutt«red he %-agueIy, repeat- 
ing the words which clinked upon his mind. " She put her 
arm round my neck — There — there," cried fae, starting up 
wildly in hb bed, "catch it — seize it — my feet are slipping 
— the rock moves — I can hold no longer ; there — there ! " 
And with a low moaning aigh he sank back fainting on the 
pillow. 

Sir Archibald applied all his efForta to enforce repose 
and rest; and having partially succeeded, hastened to the 
O'Dont^hue's chamber, to confer with the boy's father on 
what steps should be taken to procure medical aid. 

It was yet some hours earlier than the accustomed time 
of hia waking, aa the old man saw the thin and haggard face 
of Sir Archy peering between the curtains of hia bed. 

"Well, what is it?" said he, in some alarm at the an- 
expected sight. " Has Gubbins issued the distress? Are 
the scoundrels going to sell us out? " 

" No, no; it ia another matter brings me here," replied 
M'Nab, with a gravity even deeper than usual. 

"That infernal bondl ByOod, I knew it; it never left 
my dreams these last three nights. Mark was too late, I 
suppoae ; or they would n't take the interest. And the poor 
fellow sold his mare to get the money I " 

" Dinna fash about these things now." said M'Nab, with 
impatience. "It's that poor cailant, Herbert, — he's very 
ill', it'e & (evfti he's caught, 1 'm thinking." 

" Oh, Hcilurt ! " said O'Donoghue, with a tone of evident 

Rlief tliat III?' misfortunes had taken any other shape than 

mucb-dr-'nlfd one of money calamity. "What of him?" 
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*^ He 's in a fever ; his mind is wandering already." 

^^ Not a bit of it ; it 's a mere wetting, — a common cold : 
the boy fell into the river last night at the old bridge there ; 
Kerry told me something about it; and so, maybe, Mark 
may reach Cork in good time after all." 

^^ I am no speaking of Mark just now," said M'Nab, 
tartly, *^ but of the other lad, wha may be dangerously ill, 
if something be nae done quickly." 

^^Then send for Roach. Let one of the boys saddle a 
horse and ride over to Killarney. Oh! I was forgetting; 
let a fellow go oflf on foot, he '11 get there before evening. 
It is confoundedly hard to have nothing in the stables even 
to mount a messenger. I hope Mark may be able to man- 
age matters in Cork. Poor fellow, he hates business as 
much as I do myself." 

Sur Archy did not wait for the conclusion of this ram- 
bling reply. Long before it was over, he was halfway down 
stairs in search of a safe messenger to despatch to Killarney 
for Doctor Roach, muttering between his teeth as he 
went, — 

^^ We hae nae muckle chance of the doctor if we canna 
send the siller to fetch him as well as the flunkie — eh, sirs? 
He 's a cannie chiel is auld Roach, and can smell a fee as 
soon as scent a fever." And with this sensible reflection he 
proceeded on his way. 

Meanwhile the O'Donoghue himself had summoned energy 
enough to slip on an old and ragged dressing-gown, and a 
pair of very unlocomotive slippers, with which attired he 
entered the sick boy*s room. 

"Well, Herbert, lad," said he, drawing the curtains 
back, and suffering the gray light to fall on the youth's 
features, '^what is the matter? Your uncle has been 
routing me up with a story about you." 

He ceased suddenly, as his eyes beheld the change a few 
hours had wrought in the boy's appearance. His eyes, deep- 
buried in their orbits, shone with an unnatural lustre ; his 
cheeks were pale and sunken, save where a bright patch of 
florid red marked the centre of each ; his lips were dry and 
shrivelled, and had a slight tremulous motion, as if he were 
muttering to himself. 

VOL. I. — 5 
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«< Poor fellow/' said the father, '' how dreadfnU Ul he 
looks. Have you any pain, my boy?" 

The boy knew the voice, and recognized the kindly ac- 
cent, bot could not hear or understand the words ; and, as 
his eyes glistened with delight, he stole his burning hand 
from beneath the bedclothes, and held it out, all trembling, 
towards his father. 

^^ How sudden this has been — you were quite well last 
night, Herbert ! " 

^' Last night! " echoed the boy, with a strange emphasis 
on the only words he had caught up. 

'*No, by the way, it was the night before, I mean. I 
did not see you last night; but, cheer up, my dear boy; 
we *ve sent for Roach, — he '11 put you to rights at once. I 
hope Mark may reach home before the doctor goes. I'd 
like to have his advice about that strain in the back." 

These last words were uttered in soliloquy, and seemed to 
flow from a train of thought very different from that aria* 
ing from the object before him. Sunk in these reflections, 
he drew near the window, which looked out upon the old 
court-yard behind the house, and where now a very con- 
siderable crowd of beggars had assembled to collect the 
alms usually distributed each morning from the kitchen. 
Each was provided with an ample canvas bag, worn over 
the neck by a string, and capable of containing a soflS- 
ciency of meal or potatoes, the habitual offering, to sap- 
port the owner for a couple of days at least They were 
all busily engaged in stowing away the provender of various 
sorts and kinds, as luck, or the preference of the cook, 
decided, laughing or grumbling over their portions, as it 
might be, when Sir Archibald M'Nab hurriedly presented 
himself in the midst of them, — an appearance which seemed 
to create no particular satisfaction, if one were to judge 
from the increased alacrity of their movements, and the 
evident desire they exhibited to move off. 

The O'Donoghue laughed as he witnessed the discomfiture 
of the ragged mob, and let down the window-sash to watch 
the scene. 

" 'T is going we are. God be good to us ! " 

*'*' Ye needn't be cursing tliat way," said an old hag, with 
a sack on her back large enough to contain a child. 
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' ' Eyah ! the Lord look dowD od the poor ! " said a little 
fat fellow, with a flannel nightcap and Btockings without any 
feet ; " there 'b no pity now at all, at all." 

""Hie heavenabeyourbed, anyway," aaid a hard-featured 
little womaD, with an accent that gave the bleseiag a very 
different signification from the mere words. 




" Blessed Joseph ! sure it is n't robbers and thieves we are, 
that ye need hunt us out of the place." 

Such were the exclamations on every side, intermingled 
with an ander-growl of the "Scotch naygnri" — "The 
ould scrape-gut ! " and other equally polite and flattering 
epithets. 

" This is DO a place for ye, ye auld beldames and black- 
guards. Awa' wi' ye — awa' wi' ye at once ! " 

"Them's the words ye '11 hear in heaven yet, darlint!" 
Bald an old fiend of a woman, with one eye, and a month 
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garnished by a single tooth. " Them 's the very words St 
Peter will spake to yourself." 

'^Begorra! he'll not be strange in the other place, any- 
how," muttered another. ^^'Tis there he'll meet most of 
his countrymen." 

This speech was the signal for a general outburst of 
laughter. 

" Awa* wi' ye, ye ragged deevils! — ye'r a disgrace to a 
Christian country ! " 

^^ Throth, we wear breeches an us," said an old fellow on 
crutches; ^' and sure I hear that's more nor they do in the 
parts your honor comes from." 

Sir Archy's passion boiled over at this new indignity. 
He stoimed and swore, with all the impetuous rage of one 
beside himself with passion; but the effect on his hearers 
was totally lost. The only notice they took was an occa- 
sional exclamation of — 

"There it is, now!" "Oh, blessed Father! hear what 
he says!" "Oh, holy Mother! isn't he a terrible man?" 
— comments by no means judiciously adapted to calm his 
irritation. Meanwhile, symptoms of evacuating the territory 
were sufficiently evident. Cripples were taken on the backs 
and shoulders of their respective friends ; sacks and pouches 
were slung over the necks. Many a preparatory shake of 
the rags showed that the wearer was getting ready for the 
road, when Sir Archy, suddenly checking himself in the full 
torrent of his wrath, cried out, — 

" Bide a wee — stay a minit, ye auld bcasties, — I hae a 
word to say to some amang ye." 

The altered tone of voice in which he spoke seemetl at 
once to have changed the whole current of popular feeling ; 
for now they all chimed in with, — 

" Arrah! he 's a good man, after all. Sure, 'tis only a 
way he has," — sentiments which increased in fer\'ency as 
Sir Archibald took a tolerably well-filled purse from his 
pocket, and drew out some silver into his band, many 
exclaiming, — 

" 'T is the kind heart often has the hard word ; and sure 
ye can see in his face he is n't cruel." 

'* Hear till me," cried Sir Archy, aloud, as he held up a 
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O'Donoghue as he retired from the window; for in his 
amusement at the scene the old man foi^ot the sick boy 
and all about him, and only thought of the ridiculous in- 
terview he bad witnessed. 

^'Hisain father — his ain father!" muttered Sir Archy, 
as with his brows contracted and his hands clasped behind 
his back, he ruminated in sadness on all he saw. *^ What 
brings ye back again, ye lazy scoundrels? How dare ye 
venture in here again? " 

This not over-courteous interrogatory was addressed to 
poor Terry the Woods, who, followed by one of Sir Marma- 
duke's footmen, had at that instant entered the yard. 

^^ What for are ye come, I say? and what's the flunkie 
wanting beside ye?" 

Terry stood thunderstruck at the sudden outbreak of 
temper, and turned at once to the responsible individual, 
to whom he merely acted as guide, to make a reply. 

^^ And are ye tramping it too? " said M'Nab, with a sneer- 
ing accent as he addressed the footman. ''Methinks ye 
might hae a meal's meat out o' the goold lace on your hat, 
and look mair like a decent Christian afterwards. Ye 'r out 
of place, maybe." 

These last words were delivered in an irony to which a 
tone of incredulity gave all the sting ; and these only were 
intelligible to the sleek and well-fed individual to whom they 
were addressed. 

In all likelihood, had he been charged with felony or high- 
way robbery, his self-respect might have sustained his 
equanimity; any common infraction of the statute law 
might have been allegeil against him without exciting an 
undue indignation ; but the contemptuous insinuation of 
being *' out of place " — that domestic outlawry — was more 
than human endurance could stomach; nor was the insult 
more palatable coming from one he believed to be a servant 
himself. It was therefore with the true feeling of outraged 
dignity he replied, — 

'*Not exactly out of place jest now, friend; though, if 
they don't treat you better than your looks show, I'd 
recommend you trying for a new situation." 

Of a verity. Sir Archibald's temi)er was destined to sore 
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trials that morDing ; bot this was a home thrust, for which 
no forethought coald have prepared him. 

^^ I hope I am no going to lose my senses," said he, as 
he pressed his hands on either side of his temples. ^^ May 
the Lord keep me from that worst of a' human calamities." 

This pious wish, uttered with real, unfeigned fervency, 
seemed to act like a charm upon the old man's temper, as 
though the very appeal had suggested a calmer and more 
patient frame of mind. It was, then, with all the dignity 
of his natural character, when unclouded by momentary 
flashes of passion, that he said, — 

" What may be your errand here this morning? " 

Few and simple as the words were, there was that in 
their quiet, unassuming delivery, which in a second recalled 
the footman to a full consciousness of his impertinent mis- 
take. He saw at once the immeasurable gulf, impassable 
to any effort of assumption or insolence, which separated 
them, and with the ready tact of his calling he respectfully 
took off his hat, and held forth a sealed letter, without one 
word of reply or apology. 

Sir Archibald put on his spectacles, and having carefully 
read the superscription, turned back towards the house with- 
out speaking. 

" Here is a letter for you, O'Donoghue," said he, as he 
entered the parlor, where the chief was already seated at 
his breakfast, while Kerry O'Leary, a short distance behind 
his chair, was relating the circumstance of the last night's 
adventure. 

^^ Is it from Mark?" said the old man, eagerly; and then 
glancing at the writing, he threw it from him in disappoint- 
ment, and added, *' I am getting very uneasy about that 
lad." 

"Had ye no better read the letter? the messenger wha 
brought it seems to expect an answer," interposed M'Nab. 

'^Messenger! — eh — not by post? Is Hems worth come 
back?" exclaimed (yDonoghue, with an evident degree of 
fear in his manner. 

" No, sir," said Kerry, guessing to what topic his master's 
tbooghts were turning; "the captain is not coming, they 
say, for a month or six weeks yet." 
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*' Thank God ! " muttered O'DoiM^hae ; " that sooandrel 
never leaves me a night's rest when I hear he 's m the neigh- 
borhood. Will you see what's in it, Arehy? My head is 
quite confuted this morning; I got up three hours before 
my time." 

Sir Archibald resumed his spectacles, and broke the seal. 
The contents were at some length, it would seem, for as he 
perused the letter to himself several minutes elapsed. 

" Go on, Kerry," said O'Donoghue; " I want to hear all 
about this business." 

"Well, I believe your honor knows the most of it now; 
for when I came up to the glen they were all safe over, barrin* 
the mare ; poor Kittane, she was carried down the falls, and 
they took her up near a mile below the old bridge, stone 
dead ; Master Mark will fret his heart out when he hears it.'* 

" This is a very polite note," interposed Sir Archy, as he 
laid the letter open before him, " from Sir Marmaduke 
Travers, begging to know when he may be permitted to pay 
his personal respects to you, and express his deep and grate- 
ful sense — his own words — of your son's noble conduct in 
rescuing his daughter at the hazard of his life. It is written 
with much modesty and good sense, and the writer canna be 
other than a true gentleman." 

"Travers — Travers," repeated O'Donoghue; "why 
that 's the man himself. It was he bought the estate ; he 's 
Hemsworth's principal." 

" And if he be," replied M'Nab, " canna an honest man 
hae a bad servant? There 's nothing about Ilemsworth here. 
It 's a ceevil demand from one gentleman to anither." 

" So it is, then, Sir Marmaduke that has been staying at 
the lodge these some weeks past. That was Mark's secret 
— poor dear boy, he wouldn't tell me, fearing it would 
annoy me. Well, what is it he wants?" 

"To visit you, O'Donoghue." 

"What nonsense! the mischief's done already. The 
mortgage is foreclosed ; and as for Carrignacurra, they can 
do nothing before the next term. Swaby says so, at least.'* 

"Can ye no comprehend? It is no law document, but a 
ceevil way to make your acquaintance. Sir Marmaduke 
wad pay his respects to ye." 
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" Well, let him come," said O'Donoghue, laughing ; " he 's 
sure to find me at home. The sheriff takes care of that for 
him. Mark will be here to-morrow or next day ; I hope he 
won't come before that.'* 

"The answer must be a written one," said M'Nab; *'it 
wadna be polite to gie the flunkie the response." 

" With all my heart, Arehy, so that I am not asked to 
indite it. Miles O'Donoghue are the only words I have 
written for many a year ; " and he added, with a half bitter 
laugh, " it would have been as well for poor Mark if I had 
forgotten even that same." 

Sir Archibald retired to write the answer, with many a 
misgiving as to the substance of the epistle; for, while 
deeply gratified at heart that his favorite, Herbert, had 
acquitted himself so nobly, his own pride was mortified, as 
he thought over the impressipns a visit to the O'Donoghue 
household might have on the mind of a " haughty Southern," 
for such in his soul he believed him. 

There was no help for it, however; the advances were 
made in a spirit s6 very respectful, every line breathed such 
an evident desire, on the writer's part, to be well received, 
that a refusal, or even a formal acceptance of the proffered 
visit, was out of the question. His reply, then, accepted 
the intended honor with a profession of satisfaction ; apol- 
ogizing for his omission in calling on Sir Marmaduke, on the 
score of ill-health, and concluded by a few words about 
Herbert, for whom many inquiries were made in the letter. 
This, written in the clear, but quaint old-fashioned characters 
of the writer's time, and signed "O'Donoghue," was care- 
fully folded, and enclosed in a large square envelope, and 
with it in his hand M'Nab re-entered the breakfast-room. 

'* Wad you like to hear the terms of the response, 
O'Donoghue, before I seal it up?" asked Sir Archy, with 
an air of importance. 

"No, no; lam sure it is all right and proper. You 
mentioned, of course, that Mark was from home, but we 
were expecting him back every day." 

" I didna make ony remark o' that kind. I said ye wad 
be happy to see him, and felt proud at the honor of making 
acquaintance wi' him." 
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** Drnmn me if I do, then, Arrhy,'* broke in the oM man, 
riKi){bly. ** For 00 k<^*^ * iiti<-kl«*r for tniifa an youriM'lf, 
the wonl« wen* notnewbat out of |>lm<H*. I neither fvv\ \>Th\e 
nor boiM>r cm the •ubJecU Let it p», however, mm! Ihrre *« 
an eml to it.** 

** I '%*e detf|iateh4Hl a m4*iiiM*nf;er for Roach to Kilhirnry ; 
that bit of a brainK*n«i ImmIv, 'IVrr^', in koih* I»v the mountain 
nwd, and we inay ex|ie<*t the dtK*tor hrre t«»-nt);ht.** Ami 
with them* wonU Sir An*hy defiartinl Uf iH*nd oft hi« epi^tU*, 
and the C>'l>on<»}:hue U^aniMl Imrk in bin eaity-ehair, aurt'lj 
wcaritNl and worrie<i by the fatigU4*fi of the tlay. 
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hoped to see Mark approachiDg, now resuming his melan- 
choly walk in sadness of heart. 

In the darkened sick room, and by the bed, sat Sir 
Archibald, concealed by the curtain, but near enough to 
give assistance to the sick boy should he need it. He sat 
buried in his own gloomy thoughts, rendered gloomier as 
he listened to the hurried breathings and low mutterings 
of the youth, whose fever continued to increase upon him. 
The old ill-tempered cook, whose tongue was the terror 
of the region she dwelt in, sat smoking by the fire, nor 
noticed the presence of the aged foxhound, who had followed 
Kerry into the kitchen, and now lay asleep before the fire. 
Kerry himself ceased to hum the snatches of songs and 
ballads by which he was accustomed to beguile the weary 
day. There was a gloom on everything, nor was the aspect 
without doors more cheering. The rain beat heavily in 
drifts against the windows; the wind shook the old trees 
violently, and tossed their gnarled limbs in wild confusion, 
sighing with mournful cadence along the deep glen, or pour- 
ing a long melancholy note through the narrow corridors of 
the old house. The sound of the storm, made more audible 
by the dreary silence, seemed to weigh down every heart. 
Even the bare-legged little gossoon, Mickey, who had come 
over from Father Luke's with a message, sat mute and sad, 
and as he moved his naked foot among the white turf ashes, 
seemed to feel the mournful depression of the hour. 

" T is a dreadful day of rain, glory be to God ! " said 
Kerry, as he drew a fragment of an old much-soiled news- 
paper from his pocket, and took his seat beside the blazing 
fire. For some time he persevered in his occupation with- 
out interruption; but Mrs. Branaghan, having apparently 
exhausted her own reflections, now turned upon him to sup- 
ply a new batch. 

'* What's in the news, Kerry O'Leary? I think ye might 
as well read it out, as be mumbling it to yourself there," 
said she, in a tone seldom disputed in the realm she ruled. 

'^ Musha, then," said Kerry, scratching his head, ^^ the 
little print bates me entirely ; the letters do be so close, they 
have n't room to stir in, and my eye is always going to the 
line above and the line below, and can't keep straight in the 
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furrow at all. Come bere, Mickey, alaDah ! 't is you ought 
to be a great scliolar, liviag in tbe house with hia reverence. 
They tell me," continued lie. in a whisper to the cook, — 
" they tell me, he can ea^^'e mass already." 

Mrs. Branaghan withdrew her dudeen at these words, ^and 
gazed at the little fellow with aumixed astonishment, who, 
in obedience to the summons, took his place beside Kerry's 
chair, and prepared to commence bis task. 




" Where will I begin, sir? " 

" Begin at the nevs, av coorse," said Kerry, somewhat 
puzzled to decide what kind of intelligence he most desired. 
"What's this here with a large P in the first of it?" 

" Prosperity of Ireland, sir." said the child. 

" Ay, read about that, Mickey," said the cook, resuming 
her pipe. 

With a sing-song intonation, which neither regarded 
paragraph nor period, but held on equably throughout the 
column, the little fellow began : — 

" The prospect of an abundant harvest is now very gen- 
eral throughout the country ; and should we hare a continu- 
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the house that's over us, and sure that's all as one as 
sould too. Ah, then, Miss Kate was the party child, and 
had the coaxing ways with her." 

" 'T is a pity to make her a nun," said Kerry. 

"A pity! why would it be a pity, Kerry O'Leary?" 
said the old lady, bristling up with anger. '^ Is n't the 
nuns happier, and dacenter, and higher por other women, 
with rapscallions for husbands, and villains of all kinds 
for childer? Is it the likes of ye, or the crayture beside 
ye, that would teach a colleen the way to heaven ? Musha, 
but they have the blessed times of it — f astin' and prayin', 
and doing all manner of penance, and talking over their 
sins with holy men." 

^^ Whisht! what's that? there's the bell ringing above 
stairs," said Kerry, suddenly starting up and listening. 
^^ Ay, there it is again; " and, so saying, he yawned and 
stretched himself, and after several interjectional grum- 
blings over the disturbance, slowly mounted the stairs 
towards the parlor. 

' Are ye sleepin' down there, ye lazy deevils ? " cried Sir 
Archy, from the landing of the stairs. '^ Did ye no hear 
the bell?" 

"*Tis now I heerd it," said Kerry, composedly, for he 
never vouchsafed the same degree of deference to Sir Archy 
he yielded to the rest of the family. 

*•'' Go see if there be any lemons in the house, and lose no 
time about it." 

" Faix, I need n't go far, then, to find out," whined 
Kerry; "the master had none for his punch these two 
nights. They put the little box into a damp corner, and, 
sure enough, they had beards on them like Jews, the same 
lemons, when they went to look for them." 

" Go down, then, to the woman M'Kelly's, in the glen, 
and see if she hae na some there." 

"Oh, murther! murther!" muttered Kerry to himself, 
as the whistling storm reminded him of the dreadful 
weather without doors. "'Tis no use in going without 
the money," said he, slyly, hoping that by this home-thrust 
he might escape the errand. 

" Ye maun tell her to put it in the account, man." 
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** 'T is in bad company she 'd put it, then," muttered 
Kerry below his breath ; then added, aloud, " Sorrow one 
she'd give, if I had n't the sixpence in my hand." 

**Canua ye say it's no for yoursel', it's for the house? 
She wad na refuse that." 

" No use in life," reiterated he, solemnly. " She 's a real 
naygur, and would not trust Feather Luke with a week's 
snuff, and he's dealt there for sneeshin these thirty years." 

'* A weel, a weel," said M'Nab, in a low, harsh voice; 
"the world's growing waur and waur. Ye maun e'en gie 
her a shilling, and mind ye get nae bad bawbees in change. 
She suld gie ye twelve for saxpence." 

Kerry took the money without a word of reply : he was 
foiled in the plan of his own devising, and, with many a 
self-uttered sarcasm on the old Scotchman, he descended 
the stairs once more. 

"Is Master Herbert worse?" said the cook, as the old 
huntsman entered the kitchen. 

" Begorra, he must be bad entirely, when ould Archy 
would give a shilling to cure him. See here, he 's sending 
me for lemons down to Mary's." 

Kerry rang the coin upon the table, as if to test its 
genuineness, and muttered to himself, — 

" 'T is a good one, — devil a lie in it ! " 

" There 's the bell again ; musha, how he rings it ! " 

This time the voice of Sir Archy was heard in loud tones 
summoning Kerry to his assistance, for Herbert had become 
suddenly worse, and the old man was unable to prevent him 
rising from his bed and rushing from the room. 

The wild and excited tones of the youth were mixed with 
the deeper utterings of the old man, who exerted all his 
efforts to calm and restrain him as Kerr}" reached the spot. 
By his aid the boy was conveyed back to his bed, where, 
exhausted by his own struggles, he lay without speaking or 
moving for some hours. 

It was not difficult to perceive, however, that this state 
boded more unfavorably than the former one. The violent 
paroxysms of wild insanity betokened, while they lasted, a 
degree of vital energy and force, which now seemed totally 
to have given way ; and although Kerry regarded the change 
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M for the better, the more prmctine^l ainl tkilfitl roiml of Sir 
Archibald drew a far different and more diApiritin){ aui^ury. 

TLua passed the weary hour»« and at lant the lon>: day 
liejian to diH*lioe ; but atill no ttgn nor scMiml prorlainH^il tlit* 
doctor's coming, and M*Nab*s antiety U*came b<mrly more 
intense. 

^* If be come oa soon/' aakl be, aftrr a lon^ and dreary 
silence, *' be need na talc* tbe trouble Ut \*nik at bim." 

^'Tiswbat I'm Uiinking too,*' said Krrry, with a m'ii- 
tentious gra%*ity almost revolting. ** Wbon tbe finicera d«N*s 
be going that way« it's a mighty InuI i»u:n. If 1 si^n tbr 
boundu working with tbctr toes, I never knew tbem 
recover/* 



CHAPTER rx. 



A doctor's visit. 



The night was far advanced as the doctor arrived at the 
O'Donoghae's house, drenched with rain, and fatigued by 
the badness of the roads, where his gig was often compelled 
to proceed for above a mile at a foot pace. Doctor Roach 
was not in the most bland of tempers as he reached his 
destination; and, of a verity, his was a nature that stood 
not in any need of increased acerbity. The doctor was a 
type of a race at one time very general ; but now, it is hard 
to say wherefore, nearly extinct in Ireland. But so it is; 
the fruits of the earth change not in course of yeara more 
strikingly than the fashions of men's minds. The habits, 
popular enough in one generation, survive as eccentricities 
in another, and are extinct in a third. 

There was a pretty general impression in the world, some 
sixty or seventy years back, that a member of the medical 
profession, who had attained to any height in his art, had a 
perfect right to dispense with all the amenities and courte- 
sies which regulate social life among less privileged persons. 
The concessions now only yielded to a cook were then ex- 
tended to a physician ; and in accordance with the privilege 
by which he administered most nauseous doses to the body, 
he was suffered to extend his dominion, and apply scarcely 
more palatable remedies to the minds of his patients. As 
if the ill-flavored draughts had tinctured the spirit that con- 
ceived them, the tone of his thoughts usually smacked of 
bitters, until at last he seemed to have realized, in his own 
person, the conflicting agencies of the pharmacopceia, and 
was at once acrid, and pungent, and soporific together. 

The College of Physicians could never have reproached 
Doctor Roach with conceding a single iota of their privi- 
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leges. Never was there one who more stoutly maintained, 
in his whole practice through life, the blessed immunity of 
"the Doctor." The magic word "Recipe," which headed 
his prescriptions, suggested a tone of command to all he 
said, and both his drugs and dicta were swallowed without 
remonstrance. 

It may not be a flattering confession for humanity, but 
it is assuredly a true one, that the exercise of power, no 
matter how humble its sphere, or how limited its range, 
will eventually generate a tyrannical habit in him who 
wields it. Doctor Roach was certainly not the exception 
to this rule. The Czar himself was not more autocrat in 
the steppes of Russia, than was he in any house where 
sickness had found entrance. From that hour he planted 
his throne there. All the caprices of age, all the follies of 
childhood, the accustomed freedoms of home, the indul- 
gences which grow up by habit in a household, had to give 
way before a monarch more potent than all, — ''the Doctor." 
Men bore the infliction with the same patient endurance 
they summoned to sustain the malady. They felt it to be 
grievous and miserable, but they looked forward to a 
period of relief, and panted for the arrival of the hour 
when the disease and the doctor would take their departure 
together. 

If the delight they experienced at such a consummation 
was extreme, so to the physician it savored of ingratitude. 
"I saved his life yesterday," saith he, "and see how happy 
he is to dismiss me to-day." But who is ever grateful for 
the pangs of a toothache? Or what heart can find pleasure 
in the memory of sententiousness, senna, and low diet? 

Never were the blessings of restored health felt with a 
more suitable thankfulness than by Doctor Roach's patients. 
To be free once more from his creaking shoes, his little 
low drv cough, his harsh accents, his harsher words, hia 
contradictions, his sneers, and his selfishness, shed a halo 
around recoverj' which the friends of the patient could not 
properly appreciate. 

Such was the individual whose rumbling and rattling 
vehicle now entered the court-yard of Carrig-na-curra, 
escorted by i)oor Terry, who had accompanied him the 
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entire way on foot. The distance he had come, his more 
than doubts about the fee, the severity of the storm, were 
not the accessories likely to amend the infirmities of his 
temper; while a still greater source of irritation than all 
existed in the mutual feeling of dislike between him and 
Sir Archibald M'Nab. An occasional meeting at a little 
boarding-house in Killarney, which Sir Archy was in the 
habit of visiting each summer for a few days, — the only 
recreation he permitted himself, — had cultivated this senti- 
ment to such a pitch, that they never met without disagree- 
ment, or parted without an actual quarrel. The doctor was 
a democrat, and a Romanist of the first water. Sir Archy 
was a member of the Scottish Episcopal Church; and, 
whatever might have been his early leanings in politics, 
and in whatever companionship his active years were 
passed, experience had taught him the fallacy of many 
opinions, which owe any appearance of truth or stability 
they possess to the fact that they have never advanced 
beyond the stage of speculative notions into the realms of 
actual and practical existence. But, above all, the prudent 
Scotchman dreaded the prevalence of these doctrines among 
young and unsettled minds, ever ready to prefer the short 
and hazardous career of fortune to the slow and patient 
drudgery of daily industry. 

If the doctor anticipated but little enjoyment in the 
society of Sir Archy, neither did the latter hope for any 
pleasure to himself from Roach's company. However, as 
the case of poor Herbert became each hour more threaten- 
ing, the old man resolved to bury in oblivion every topic of 
mutual disagreement, and, so long as the doctor remained 
in the house, to make every possible or impossible conces- 
sion to conciliate the good-will of one on whose services so 
much depended. 

"Do ye hear?" cried Roach, in a harsh voice, to Kerry, 
who was summoned from the kitchen fire to take charge of 
his horse; "let the pony have a mash of bran, — a hot 
mash, — and don't leave him till he's dry." 

"Never fear, sir," replied Kerry, as he led the jaded and 
wayworn beast into the stable, " I '11 take care of him as if 
he was a racer; " and then, as Roach disappeared, added. 
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'^I 'd like to see myself strapping the likes of him, — an 
ould mountaineer. A mash of bran, indeed! Cock him 
up with bran! Begorra, 't is thistles and docks he 's most 
used to;" and, with this sage reflection on the beast's 
habits, he locked the stable door, and resumed his former 
place beside the blazing turf fire. 

O'Donoghue's "^reception of the doctor was most cordial. 
He was glad to see him on several accounts. He was glad 
to see any one who could tell him what was doing in the 
world, from which all his intercourse was cut oflf; he was 
glad, because the supper was waiting an hour and a half 
beyond its usual time, and he was getting uncommonly 
hungry; and, lastly, he really felt anxious about Herbert, 
whenever by any chance his thoughts took that direction. 

'*How are you. Roach?" cried he, advancing to meet 
him with an extended hand. ^^This is a kind thing of 
you; you've had a dreadful day, 1 fear." 

" D — n me, if I ever saw it otherwise in this confounded 
glen. I never set foot in it that I wasn't wet through." 

^^We have our share of rain, indeed," replied the other, 
with a good-humored laugh; "but if we have storm, we 
have shelter." 

Intentionally misunderstanding the allusion, and apply- 
ing to the ruined mansion the praise bestowed on the bold 
mountains, the doctor threw a despairing look around the 
room, and repeated the word ^* shelter" in a voice far from 
complimentary. 

The O'Donoghue's blood was up in a moment His 
brow contracted and his cheek flushed, as, in a low and 
deep tone, he said, — 

" It is a crazy old concern. You are right enough, — 
neither the walls nor the company within them are like what 
they once were." 

The look with which these words were given recalled the 
doctor to a sense of his own impertinence; for, like certain 
tethered animals, who never become conscious of restraint 
till the check of the rope lays them on their back, nothing 
short of such a home- blow could have staggered his self- 
conceit. 

^'Ay, ay," muttered he, with a cackling apology for a 
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laugh, *^ time is telling on us all. But 1 'm keeping the 
supper waiting." 

The duties of hospitality were always enough to make 
O'Donoghue forget any momentary chagrin, and he seated 
himself at the table with all his wonted good humor and 
affability. 

As the meal proceeded, the doctor inquired about the 
sick boy, and the circumstances attending his illness; the 
interest he bestowed on the narrative mainly depending on 
the mention of Sir Marmaduke Travers's name, whose pres- 
ence in the country he was not aware of before, and from 
whose residence he began already to speculate on many 
benefits to himself. 

''They told me," continued O'Donoghue, "that the lad 
behaved admirably. In fact, if the old weir-rapid be any- 
thing like what I remember it, the danger was no common 
one. There used to be a current there strong enough to 
carry away a dozen horsemen." 

"And how is the young lady? Is she nothing the worse 
from the cold, and the drenching, and the shock of the 
accident? " 

''Faith, I must confess it, 1 have not had the grace to 
ask after her. Living as I have been for some years back 
has left me sadly in arrear with every demand of the world. 
Sir Marmaduke was polite enough to say he 'd call on me ; 
but there is a still greater favor he could bestow, which is, 
to leave me alone." 

** There was a lawsuit, or dispute of some kind or other 
between you, was there not ? " 

"There is something of the kind," said O'Donoghue, 
with an air of annoyance at the question; "but these are 
matters gentlemen leave to their lawyers, and seek not to 
mix themselves up with." 

**The strong purse is the sinew of war," muttered the 
inexorable doctor; "and they tell me he is one of the 
wealthiest men in England." 

"He may be, for aught I know or care." 

"Well, well," resumed the other, after a long deliberative 
pause, "there 's no knowing how this adventure may turn 
out. If your son saved the girl's life, I scarcely think he 
could press you so hard about — ** 
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"Take care, sir," broke id O'DoDc^hne, and with the 
voixIb he seized the doctor's wrist io bis strong grasp, — 
" take care how you venture to speak of affairs which nowise 
concern you ; " then, seeing the terrified look his speech 
called up, he added, "I have been very irritable latterly, 
and never desire to talk on these subjects; bo, if yo>- 
please, we 'II cbaDge the topic." 

The door was cautiously opened at this moment, and 
Kerry presented himself, witha request from Sir Archibald, 
that, as soon as Doctor Roach found it convenient, he would 
be glad to see bim in the sick room. 

"1 am ready now," said the doctor, rising from his chair, 
and not by any means sorry at the opportunity of escaping 
a iftc-h-tfte he had contrived to render bo unpalatable to 
both parties. As he mounted the stairs, he continued in 
broken phrases to inveigli against the house and the host in 
a half soliloquy: " A tumble-down old barrack it is — not 
fifty shillings worth of furniture under the roof — the ducks 
were as tough as soaked parchment; and where 's the fee to 
come from? I wish I knew that; unless I take one of these 
old devils instead of it;" and he touched the frame of a 
lai^e, damp, discolored portrait of some long-buried ances- 
tor, several of which figured on the walls of the staircase. 

"The boy is worse, — far worse," whispered a low but 
distinct voice beside him. "His head is now all astray; 
he knows no one." 

Doctor Roacb seemed vexed at the ceremony of saluta- 
tion being forgotten in Sir Archibald's eagerness about the 
yonth. and dryly answered, — 

"I have the honor to see you well, air, 1 hope." 

"There is one here very far from well," resumed Sir 
Archy, neither caring for nor considering the speech. "We 
have lost too much time already ; I trust you may na be too 
late now." 

The doctor made no reply, but rudely taking the candle 
from his hand, walked towards the bed. 

"Ay, ay," muttered he, as he beheld the lustrous eyes 

kI wide-spread pupils, the rose-red cheek, and dry, 

acke<l lips of the youth, "he has it sure enough." 

■■ Has what? what is it? " 

"The fever, — brain fever, and the worst kind of it, too." 
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"And there is danger, then? " whispered M'Nab. 

*^ Danger, indeed! I wonder how many come through it. 
Pshaw! there 's no use trying to count his pulse; " and he 
threw the hand rudely back upon the bed. "That 's going 
as fast as ever his father went with the property." A 
harsh, low, cackling laugh followed this brutal speech, 
which demanded all Sir Archy's predetermined endurance 
to suflfer unchecked. 

"Do you know me? " said the doctor, in the loud voice 
used to awaken the dormant faculty of hearing, — "do you 
know me? " 

"Yes," replied the boy, staring steadfastly at him. 

** Well, who am I, then? Am I your father? " 

A vacant gaze was all the answer. 

"Tell me, am I your father? " 

No reply followed. 

** Am I your uncle, then ? " said the doctor, still louder. 

The word "uncle" seemed to strike upon some new chord 
of his awakened sense. A faint smile played upon his 
parched lips, and his eyes wandered from the speaker, as if 
in search of some object, till they fell upon Sir Archy, as 
he stood at the foot of the bed ; when suddenly his whole 
countenance was lighted up, and he repeated the word 
"uncle" to himself in a voice indescribably sweet and 
touching. 

"He has na forgotten me," murmured M'Nab, in a tone 
of deep emotion. "My ain dear boy, he knows me yet." 

"You agitate him too much," said Roach, whose nature 
had little sympathy with the feelings of either. "You must 
leave me alone here to examine him myself." 

M'Nab said not a word, but, with noiseless step, stole 
from the room. The doctor looked after him as he went, 
and then followed to see that the door was closed behind. 
This done, he beckoned to Kerry, who still remained, to 
approach, and deliberately seated himself in a chair near 
the window. 

"Tell me, my good fellow," said he, affecting an air of 
confidence as he spoke, "ain't they all broke here? Isn't 
the whole thing smashed?" 

"Broke — smashed!" repeated Kerry, as he held up both 



90 TIIK OlX)X<KiIIli: 

hmo<U in fci^iu**! aHtoni.tIiim>iit. ^**T ia a «lr »ll tniftiib; 
U^^orra, I iirviT mh* iiio:)i*y •« ploiity ihU tiiaiij a vrar. 
bure av tli«*n3 wom n't lanLin^H of it, wouM ho U* l«>i>kin;: 
out tor caiTiag(^horH4>fi, and buyin;^ lmnU*ni, not Ut aaj |>>2t* 
tiuf? the krnnrl In opUt?*' 

'*U it truth you an* t4*Ilin;x?** aaiil ItoacU in aatonii.Ii- 

"True an my naniv in Kirry ()*I^*ary. We oflTrrtHl I^n:y 
LaiwltT a hun(ln*<l and tm*nty \: Auvan on Friday la^tt for a 
niatrb wh«*4*lcr, and we 'ns iH't (»fr of him yrt; he's a bi^ 
bn»i«n hon*«% with a iitar on hin fuiv; ami the c«di for t!. * 
maiiter c«>at forty |Mmnd4. 11%* '11 Ym* hcrt* to-niorrow €ir nnt 
day; •ure ye Ml ave him yournvlf." 

^^The |ila<*e la falling to ruin; thi* nM>f viill never laat the 
winter/* broke lu the d<K*tor. 

*'Well, and wlMwe fault ih it but that f»|ml{N*«*n Muq>!i\*«, 
that won't aet the men to work till he fCetn €>ak tiuditT fn>m 
tbe lilaek Say? *T in tlie finest w<mh1 In the norKI, they tell 
ne, anil lanta for e%'er and ever.'* 

•*llut don't they owe money e%*ery where In the t^»untry? 
There U n't a little ah«>|> in Killaruey nithtmt an a4x*ouut 
of theim In it." 

^*0( omrM* th<*v do; and the aame in Cork, — av, ainl in 
TraliHN for tbe matter of that. Would you ba\e thei«i not 
^i%e en(*ouraj{euient to more |»la<*(*a nor <»ne? Tln-re 'a not 
one of thoiH* craytum wouM a4Miil In thrir t»ill — no, tbou^h 
we ilo U* ankintc for it we<*k after week. Th«-y 're afraid of 
bmiutf tin* eu<«t«»m. An«l I 'II enf^aire, now, thi*y do l*e tell* 
intf you they ean't ^et tbeir mune\ tiy h<N k or by cr«M»k; 
that'll It, —I knew it well.** 

The d<N*t«»r me«litateil buii; on tb«*flie atranise revelatbma, 
«t) very opfuMite ti> all he ba«l beanl of tlic ciirunifttancea of 
the (r|)onotfbuefli; and while bin own ci»nvieti(»na were 
atnmssly affaiimt Kerry's narrative, that wi»rtby man'a look 
of •iniplirity and earnest truth iHixiIetl bim cimsiderably, 
and maile him b<H»itate which si<le to crriliL 

After a bulK |«ause, fn>m nhieh tbe Incitberrnt raviofrs 
of tbe siek tM>y anMiM*«l him« he bioked up at Kerry, ami 
tbt*n, with a uiotiim of bis tbumb towartia tbe Utb b« 
mutten-«l, — 
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"He 's going fast." 

"Going fast! " eclioed Kerry, in a voice very different 
from his former accent. "Oh, wirra! there's nothing so 
bad as death ! Distress and poverty is hard enough, but 
that 's the raal misfortune." 

A dry, sarcastic grin from the doctor seemed to say that 
poor Kerry's secret was discovered. The allusion to want 
of means came too naturally not to be suggested by present 
circumstances, and the readiness of Doctor Roach's appre- 
hension clinched the discovery at once. 

"We'll go down, now," said the doctor; "I believe I 
know the whole state of the case." And, with these words 
of ambiguous meaning, be returned to the drawing-room. 



CIIAITKR X. 

AK KVB)Ci!«<# AT '*MAKT " M*Kr.t.tr*(l. 

Ir •fkiTDw luul thniwn itii iM»mt>n* utmdtiw owr Um* oner 
|in>u«l b<>U0« of x\w C>*I><>noicbur, within wIhmv waII* tH>w 
n«>ifH>li>fiii f<N»tiit«*|»ii Atole alon^t, mml wliii*pi'ri*<l wonU nrrr 
•|Kikfii, A vt*ry clifTfnMit m^vtw |in*iM*iit«*<l \Xm*\( At tht* «tnAll 
iHMtrl of Mmry M*Kr)ly. Then*, ftrfon* tho Aiii|ilt* fln*|>lArt% 
A quAfler of a Hhcrp haa roAJittu^« whlK* \Ariottfi iitmnilii of 
c«>«>krry, (lifi|MMHHl u|M»n aihI ah mi ml thi* (Irr, clifftivtHl a 
AAVory 4Mlor thn>U)2h tlie A|ftArtnienL A tAMt*, c^»vfrr<l nith 
A iiiiow*iihite UApkio, Ami itmtAinintf c«>vt*m for a imrtv 4>f 
Ais« oc<*u|)ii*<il tlH* mi«Ullc of tlir nM>m: ctj|Ni ami drinkiiiff* 
%*t*«*m*lii of richly €*hAiH*4l Ailver, AiU'er fi>rkii aikI «|Mi(»n« of 
hAiMliMMiit* |i«tt«*ni, ii(*n* th<*n* aImi, — iitnint;«* aimI «intnilAr 
«|HN*tArlc* N*n<*Ath th«* huiiit»l«* thAtoh of a iiA\Mi(li* cAbin. 

Mafv her>M*lf ili«plAT<'«l tti h«*r toiM a tm>n* tlmn imuaI cait 

• • • 

Ami Attftition, aihI wnn*, in h<*r lN«r«»mini{ rafi, « ith a «lt«r|» 
!«ir«* fM>nlfr, a U»u<|tirt of tric«>lorr«l ritilH»nm <NM|itfttitthly 
km»tt«'«l. Ami with tin* emU fAllintc l<Mi«i«*ly on \wr nrrk. 
Whili* «lir l>tj«i«^l ItrriM'lf in tlir |»n*|>Anition for tlir tAl»)r, 
»h<* tnAintAint^l fntm time to time a ntnnintf ovmvrniAtion 
with A |M*nM»n who AAt Amoklntf in tlie rhimm*y n»mrr. 
Alth«>U|{h iirn*<*ne<l fn»m the ulurr (»f tlie Are, tin* \iizUX which 
WAA <lifruAe«l An>uml slMiwed emm^th of tlie ilrenn Ami stylr 
of the wrAfrr to rmitcnite him At once for l^nty I^wlrr, 
the hi»rAeMlrAlrr. lit* Attitmle, aa be lollfxil |i«rk on one 
chAir, Ami AU|»|M»rt4*<l hit leu« <>n Another, |ie«|M»ke the |ier* 
fecti(»n of eAue, while in tlie JAunty mAnner be brhl the 
long |>i|ie*fitick lietwren bi» flni;er« (^»ul«l l»e M>en the Affer- 
tAtion of one who wi»be«l to be th«»ught At bume« aa well aa 
U> feel Ao. 
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"What hour did they mention, Mary?" said he, after a 
pause of some minutes, during which he puffed hia pipe 
aeaiduouely. 

"The goij»oon ttiat came from Beerhaven said it would be 
nine o'cluclk, at any rate; but sure it 's uigber to ten now. 
They were to come np on the flood tide. Whisht! what 
was that? Was n't that like the noise of wheels? " 

"Xo; that's the wind, and a severe night it is, too, 
I 'm thinking, Mary, the etonn may keep them back." 

"Not a bit of it; there's a creek down there, they tell 
me, safer nor e'er a harbor in Ireland. And you 'd never 
see a bit of a vessel till you were straight over her; aud 
sure it's little they mind weather. That Captain Jack, as 
they call him, says there 's ao time for businesB like a gale 
of wind. The last night they were here there were two 
wrecks in the bay." 

"I mind it well, Mary. Faix, I never felt a toast so 
hard to drink as the one they gave after sapper." 

"Don't be talkiug about it," said Mary, crossing herself 
devoutly; "they said it oat of devilment, sorra more." 

"Weil, maybe BO," mattered be, senteutioualy. "They're 
wild chaps, any way, and Ibey 've a wild life of it." 

"Troth, if I was a man, 't is a life I 'd like well," said 
Mary, with a look of resolute determination well becoming 
the speech. "Tbem 'a tbe fine times they have, going round 
the workl for sjxtrL and nothing to care for; as much goold 
as tbey 'd ask. fine clolbes, the b«-^t of eating and drinking; 
sure there 's not one of them would drink out of less than 
silver." 

"Faix, tbey may have iron i 
after all, Mary." 

"Sorra bit of it: tbe )ail isn't I'uilt yvt tbst m 
tbem. What '« that noi^. a--* r Thitt 'fi ihtim. 
it's tbe waWT ninninsdovn Uj' :r ."j- ■ ;i 

"Well. I wi-h Iliry d cme, n;, 
raost be off eariy i-f-mf/rrow; I > 
banker btre atotvt- f<rr six be*«U, and I 'd U 
bount' sWp l»-f'fre nwirnine." 

"'Tin inakiit./ a uirr ptnnj ya br f 
Marv. •■ i*.h a iinizzical l<>fk fi'ifu <^ o 
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'*A good stroke of buBinesB, sure enough, Mary," rep1ie<1 
he, laughingly. ^^What d'ye think I did with him yester- 
day morning? I heerd here, ye know, what happened to 
the gray mare I bought from Mark O'Donoghue, — that she 
was carried over the weir-gash and drowned. What does I 
do, but goes up to the Lodge and asks for Sir Marmaduke; 
and, says I, *I 'm come, sir, to offer a hundred and fifty 
for the little mare I sould you the other day for a hundred ; 
't is only now I found out her real value, and I can get 
two hundred for her in Cork the day I bring her up; and 
sure your honor would n't prevent a poor man making a 
trifle in the way of his trade.* 'You 're an honest fellow, 
Lanty,' says he, — devil a lie in it, Mary, don't be laugh- 
ing, — 'you 're an honest fellow; and although I cannot let 
you have your mare back again, for she was killed last 
night, you shall have your own price for the four carriage- 
horses and the two roadsters I ordered.' With that I began 
blubbering about the mare, and swore I was as fond of her 
as if she was my sister. I wish you had seen his daughter 
then; upon my conscience, it was as good as a play. 
'They have so much feelin',' says she to her father. 'For 
fun,' says I to myself. O murther, murther, Mary, and 
them 's the people that rules us! " 

"Omadhauns they are, the devil a more!" interposed 
Mary, whose hearty contempt for the Saxon originated in 
the facility by which he could be imposed upon. 

" That 's what I *m always saying," said Lanty. *'I 'd 
rather have the chaytin' than the baytin' of John Bull, any 
day! You 'U humbug him out of his shirt, and, faiz, it 'b 
the easiest way to get it, after ail." 

^' It 's a mane way, Lanty," interposed Mary, with a l(K>k 
of pride, — "it 's a dirty, mane way, and does n't Inicome 
an Irishman." 

"Wait till the time comes, Mary M'Kelly," said Lanty, 
half angrily, "and maybe I 'd be as ready as another." 

"I wish it was come," said Mary, sighing; "I wish to 
the Virgin it was; I'm tired heerin' of the preparations. 
Sorra one of me knows what more they want, if the stout 
heart was there. There 's eight barrels of gunpowder in 
that rock there," said she, in a low whis^jer, "behind your 
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back', yoa needn't stir, Lantj. Begorra, if a spark was 
in it, 't would blow you and me, and the house that 's over 
us, as high as Hungry mountain." 

*^Tbe angels be near us! " said Lanty, making the sign 
of the cross. 

'* Ay," resumed Mary, ''and muskets for a thousand min, 
and pikes for two more. There 's saddles and bridles, 
eighteen hogsheads full." 

^^True enough," chimed in Lanty; ^^and I have an order 
for five hundred cavalry horses, — the money to be paid out 
of the Bank of France. Musha^ I wish it was some place 
nearer home." 

"Is it doubting them ye are, Lanty Lawler?" 

*^No, not a bit; but it's always time enough to get the 
beasts when we see the riders. I could mount two thou- 
sand men in a fortnight, any day, if there was money to 
the fore; ay, and mount them well, too; not the kind of 
devils I give the government, that won't stand three days 
of hard work. Musha, Mary, but it's getting very late; 
that mutton will be as dry as a stick." 

"The French likes it best that way," said Mary, with a 
droll glance, as though to intimate she guessed the speaker's 
object. "Take a look down the road, Lanty, and try if 
you can hear any one coming." 

Lanty arose from his comfortable corner with evident 
reluctance, and laid down his pipe with a half sigh, as he 
moved slowly towards the door of the cabin, which having 
unbarred, he issued forth into the darkness. 

"It's likely I'd hear anything such a night as this," 
grumbled he to himself, ''with the trees snapping across, 
and the rocks tumbling down ! It 's a great storm entirely." 

"Is there any sign of them, Lanty? " cried Mary, as she 
held the door ajar, and peeped out into the gloomy night 

"I could n't see my hand fornint me." 

"Do you hear nothing? " 

"Faiz, I hear enough over my head; that was thunder! 
Is there any fear of it getting at the powder, Mary? " 

"Divil a fear; don't be unasy about that," said the stout- 
hearted Mary. " Can you see nothing at all ? " 

"Sorra a thing, barrin' the lights up at Carrignacurru : 
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they 're moving about there, at a wonderful rate. What 's 
O'Donoghue doing at all?" 

'^'Tis the young boy, Herbert, is sick," said Mary, as 
she opened the door to admit Lanty once more. **The 
poor child is in a fever. Kerry O'Leary was down here this 
evening for lemons for a drink for him. Poor Kerry! he 
was telling me, himself has a sore time of it with that ould 
Scotchman that 's up there; nothing ever was like him for 
scoulding, and barging, and abusing; and O'Donoghue 
now minds nothing inside or out, but sits all day long in 
the big chair, just as if 416 was asleep. Maybe he does 
take a nap sometimes, for he talks of bailiffs, and writs, 
and all them things. Poor ould man ! it 's a bad end when 
the law comes with the gray hairs!" 

*' They *ve a big score with yourself, I '11 be bound," said 
Lanty, inquiringly. 

** Troth, I *d like to see myself charge them with any- 
thing," said she, indignantly. ''It's to them and theirs I 
owe the roof that 's over me, and my father, and my father's 
father before me owes it. Musha, it would become me to 
take their money, for a trifle of wine and spirits, and tay 
and tobacco, as if I was n't proud to see them send down 
here, — the raal ould stock that 's in it! Lanty, it must be 
very late by this. I 'm afeard something 's wrong up in 
the bay." 

"'Tis that same I was thinking myself," said Lanty, 
with a sly look towards the roasted joint, whose savory 
odor was becoming a temptation overmuch for resistance. 

''You 've a smart baste in the stable," said Mary. ^'He 
has eaten his corn by this time, and must be fresh enough; 
just put the saddle on him, Lanty dear, and ride down the 
road a mile or two, — do, and good luck attend you." 

There never was a proposition less acceptable to tlie 
individual to whom it was made; to leave a warm fireside 
was bad enough, but to issue forth on a night it would have 
been inhumanity to expose a dog to, was far too much for 
his compliance; yet Lanty did not actually refuse; no, he 
had his own good reasons for keeping fair with Mary 
M'Kelly. So he commenced a system of diplomatic delay 
and discussion, by which time at least might be gained, io 
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which it was possible the long-expected guests would arrive, 
or the project fall to the ground on its own merits. 

"Which way will they come, Mary?" said he, rising 
from his seat. 

" Up the glen, to be sure, — what other way could they, 
from the bay? You '11 hear them plain enough, for they 
shout and sing every step of the road, as if it was their 
own; wild devils they are." 

'*Sing is it? Musha, now, do they sing? " 

"Ay, faix, the drollest songs ever ye heerd; French and 
Roosian songs, — sorra the likes of them going at all." 

"Light hearts they have of their own." 

"You may say that, Lanty Lawler; fair weather or foul, 
them 's the boys never change. But come now, be alive, 
and get out the baste." 

"I 'm going, I 'm going; it's myself would like to hear 
them sing a Roosian song. Whisht! what 's that? did ye 
hear a shout there ? " 

"Here they are; that's them," said Mary, springing 
towards the door and withdrawing the bolt, while a smart 
knock was heard, and the same instant a voice called out, — 

"Holloa! house ahoy! " 

The door at the moment flew open, and a short, thick- 
set looking man, in a large boat cloak, entered, followed by 
a taller figure, equally muffled. The former, dropping his 
heavy envelope, and throwing off an oilskin cap from his 
head, held out his arms wide, as he said, — 

"-il/ari«, ma mie/ embrasse-moi ; " and then, not waiting 
for a compliance with the request, sprang forward, and 
clasped the buxom landlady in his arms, and kissed her 
on each cheek, with an air compounded of true feeling and 
stage effect 

"Here 's my friend and travelling companion, Henry 
Talbot, come to -share your hospitality, Mary," said he in 
English, to which the slightest foreign accent lent a tone of 
recitative. "One of us, Mary, — one of us." 

The individual alluded to bad by this time dropped his 
cloak to the ground, and displayed the figure of a slight 
and very young man, whose features were singularly band- 
some, save for a look of great efTemiuacy; his complexion 
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was fair as a girl's, and, flushed by exercise, the tint u|K>n 
his cheek was of a pale rose color; he was dressed in a 
riding-coat and top-boots, which, in the fashion of the day, 
were worn short, and wrinkled around the leg. His hair 
he wore without powder, and long upon his neck ; a heavy 
riding-whip, ornamented with silver, the only weaiK>n he 
carried, composed his costume, — one as unlike his com- 
panion's as could be. 

Captain Jacques Flahault was a stout-built, dark-com- 
plexioned fellow, of some four or five-and-forty, his face a 
grotesque union of insolence and drollery, the eyes black 
as jet, shaded by brows so arched as to give always the 
idea of laughing to a countenance the lower part of which, 
shrouded in beard and moustache, was intended to look 
stern and savage. 

His dress was a short blue frock, beneath which he wore 
a jersey shirt, striped in various colora, across which a 
broad buff leather belt, loosely slung, supported four pistols 
and a dirk. Jack-boots reached about the middle of the 
thigh, and were attached to his waist by thongs of strong 
leather, — no needless precaution, apparently, as in their 
looseness the wearer might at any moment have stepped 
freely from them. A black handkerchief, loosely knotted 
round bis neck, displayed a throat brawny and massive as 
a bull's, and imparted to the whole head an appearance of 
great size, — the first impression every stranger conceived 
reganling him. 

"'Ah, ah! Lawler, you here? How goes it, my old 
friend? Sit down here, and tell me all your rogueries since 
we parted. — Par St. Pierre^ Henry, this is the veriest 
fripon in the kingdom," — Talbot bowed, and, with a 
sweetly courteous smile, saluted Lanty, as if accepting the 
speech in the light of an introduction, — '*a fellow that, in 
the way of his trade, could cheat the Saint P^re himself." 

"Where *s the others, Captain Jack? " said Mary, whose 
patience all this time endured a severe trial, — " where 's 
the rest?" 

^^ Place pour le potage^ ma mie ! — soup before a story. 
You shall hear everything by-and-by. Let us have the 
supper at once." 
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Lanty chimed in a willing assent to this proposition; 
and in a few moments the meat smoked upon the table, 
around which the whole party took their places with evident 
good-will. 

While Mary performed her attentions as hostess by heap- 
ing np each plate, and ever supplying the deficiency caused 
by the appetite of the guests, the others eat on like hungry 
men, — Captain Jacques alone intermingling with the duties 
of the table a stray remark from time to time. 

" Ventrebleu^ how it blows! If it veers more to the 
southward, there will be a heavy strain on that cable. 
TrinqnonSj mon ami^ trinquorus toujours. Ma belle Marie^ 
you eat nothing." 

^^'Tis unasy I am. Captain Jack, about what's become 
of the others," said Mrs. M' Kelly. 

"Another bumper, ma mie^ and I *m ready for the story, 
— the more as it is a brief one. Allans donc^ — now for it. 
We left the bay about nine o'clock, or half-past, perhaps, 
intending to push forward to the glen at once, and weigh 
with the morning's tide; for it happens that this time our 
•cargo is destined for a small creek on the northwest coast, 
our only business here being to land my friend Harry," — 
here Talbot bowed and smiled, — ** and to leave two hogs- 
heads of Bordeaux for that very true-hearted, kind, brave 
homme Hemsworth, at the Lodge there. You remember 
last winter we entered into a compact with him to stock 
his cellar, provided no information of our proceedings 
reached the revennc from any quarter. Well, the wine was 
safely stored in one of the caves on the coast, and we 
started with a light conscience; we had neither despatches 
nor run-brandy to trouble us, — nothing to do but eat our 
supper, saluer madame^" — here he turned round, and, with 
an air of mock respect, kissed Mary's hand, — "and get 
afloat again. As we came near the Lodge, I determined 
to make my visit a brief one, and so, leaving all my party, 
Harry included, outside, I approached the house, which, to 
my surprise, showed lights from nearly every window. 
This made me cautious, and so I crept stealthily to a low 
window, across which the curtain was but loosely drawn, 
and, mart de ma vie / what did I l>ebold but the prettiest 
face in Europe. Un ange de beante. She was leaning 
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over a table copying a drawing, or a painting of some sort 
or other. Tete bleue ! here was a surprise. I had never 
seen her before, although I was with Hemswortb a dozen 
times." 

^^Go on, — go on!" said Lanty, whose curiosity was 
extreme to hear what happened next. 

^^Eh bien^ 1 tried the sash, but it was fastened. I then 
went round the house, and examined the other windows, 
one after the other — all the same. Que /aire ? 1 thought 
of knocking boldly at the back door, but then I should have 
no chance of a peep at la belle in that way." 

'^ What did you want with a peep at her?" asked Mary« 
gniflBy. 

'* Diable! what did I want? Pour V admirer y V adorer^ — 
or at least to make my respects, as becomes a stranger and 
a Frenchman. Poursuircns. There was no entree without 
some noise, so I preferred the room she was in to any other, 
and gently disengaging my dirk, I slipped it between the 
two sashes, to lift up the latch that fastened them. Mor- 
bleu ! the weapon slipped and came slap through the pane, 
with a tremendous fracas. She started up, and screamed — 
there was no use in any more delay. I put my foot through 
the window, and pushed open the sash at once ; but, before 
I was well in the room, the bells were ringing in every quar- 
ter of the house, and men's voices calling aloud, and shout- 
ing to each other; when suddenly the door opened, and 
whiz went a pistol- ball close by my head, and shattered 
the shutter behind me. My fellows outside, hearing the 
shot, unslung their pieces, and, before I could get down to 
them, poured in a volley, — why, wherefore, or upon whom, 
the devil himself, that instigated them, can tell. The garri- 
son mustered strong, however, and replied — that they did, 
by Jove ! — for one of ours, Emile de Louvois, is badly 
wounded. I sounded the retreat, but the scoundrels would 
not mind me; and, before I was able to prevent it, tete 
bleiif* ! they had got rouml to the farm-3'ard, and set fire to 
the corn-stacks ; in a second, the corn and hay blazed up, 
and enveloped house and all in smoke. I sounded the 
retreat once more, and off the villains scampered, with poor 
Emile, to the boat ; and I, finding my worthy friend here an 
inactive spectator of the whole from a grove near the road. 
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resolved not to give up my sapper — and so, me void! 
But come, can none of you explain this affair? What is 
Hems worth doing, with all this armed household, and this 
captive princess?" 

'* Is the Lodge burned down?" said Lanty, whose interest 
in the inhabitants had a somewhat selfish origin. 

^^ No; they got the fire under. I saw a wild-looking devil 
mount one of the ricks with a great canvas sail, all wetted, 
and drag it over the burning stack ; and before I left the 
place the Lodge was quite safe." 

" I 'm soiTy for it," said Mary, with a savage determina- 
tion. ^^I*m sorry to the heart's core. Luck nor grace 
never was in the glen since the first stone of it was laid — 
nor will it be again, till it is a ruin ! Why did n*t they lay 
it in ashes when they were about it? " 

^^ Faith, it seemed to me," said Talbot, in a low, soft 
voice, " they would have asked nothing better. I never 
saw such bulldogs in my life. It was all you could do, 
Flahault, to call them off." 

*' True enough," replied Jacques, laughing. " They en- 
joy a brisie like that with all their hearts." 

^^The English won't stay long here, after this night," 
was Lanty's sage reflection, but one which he did not utter 
aloud in the present company. And then, in accordance 
with Jacques' request, he proceeded to explain by what 
different tenants the Lodge became occupied since his last 
visit ; and that an English baronet and his daughter, witli a 
household of many servants, had replaced Hemsworth and 
his few domestics. At every stage of the recital, Flahault 
stopped the narrative, to give him time to laugh. To him 
the adventure was full of drollery. Even the recollection 
of his wounded comrade little damped his enjoyment of 
a scene which might have been attended by the saddest 
results; and he chuckled a hundred times over what he 
suspected the Englishman must feel on this his firat visit to 
Ireland. 

*•*• I could rob the mail to-morrow, for the mere fun of 
reading his letters to his friends/' said be. '•^Morbleu! 
what a description of Irish rapparees, five hundred in number, 
armed with pikes ! " 



\0'2 THE O'IM>N0GlirR 

** I «if«h v«* M ci\e him th^ Cftune to (1«> il«** mimI Mar\, 
hitU*rly. ** Wlwt brings them bort*? wImi wnnU them, or 
Untkn for them?" 

** Ytm are riubt. Mar}*/' Haul Talbot, miklly. '' Ireland 
fnr ihv I riiih ! ** 

**Av« Iri'land for Iho Irmh ! ** n*iM*ntiNl Marv ami I^ntv, 
atul tlM' m»ntim«*tit wa^i <lriiiik with all th«* hom>rK of afavoiml 

For f««»iiie tiiii«* tlit* |>aity cotitiniHNl ti> iliHoiittN Flnltaiilt'4 
nloiv, niMl calmlnti* on «*vi*rv iMmHiblc turn the aflfaii nit.:iit 
giw riH4< («i; all ns;ti*rtn){. Anally, on one |M>int, that Nir 
Marmailiike noulil M*anvly v«»nture to pri»trart hia «tay in 
a (NMiiitry wh«*ri* hm viHit hati Imm*ii ai^nalixml l>y <«iirh a 
r<*i'«*|ilioii. TIm* t<Mie of th«* (*i>nvrritalt«»n iMM*m4*i| )ittl«< t<» 
acn>»r«l mth (*a|»tAin .lafNintV huinor« iiho«H« rimvtvial trtn- 
|M*rani«'iit f(»un<l nli'^ht pli'.nmin* in pri»trart4*il oi an:iimruta 
tive «lii«cn«Hi<>iiii of anv kin«l. 

** i^ur ir diitfJr r*infm»itf !** crH*<l he, at lant. ••Thm 
o»nf(Html<*il talk ha« ati»|»|M*<l the iMtttle thi^ lialf-lioiir. 
Tome, Tal)M»t« let '« hav«* a «M)n«j, my lail ; never nhake yiHjr 
hfail, wi»*M fnfttnf. Well, tluMi, hrre iiotm.** 

Thuit «ayint;, Klahaiilt pUNhiNl liaek Um chair a little fnun 
the tablo, ainl in a tirh, (lt*«*|»« lm««M voice, wbirh ranic 
thriMiirh the hi'jii laflera of the cabin, chanted mit tlir 
fi»no«iiiiu rti«le v«T<M*4 to a French vauib'ville air, Rlvinff the 
the filial «* i>f th«* Fn-itch wonlit, at the eml of eai^h lin< , 
that |ie<*uliar a('4'«>ntiiatiMti «»f fi, nhich nia^le tlie fi«inl mhiimI 

TlKHiirh thi<* tnfoniinlioii ;i<« to (*a|»tain Jacquea* per- 
fi*ritiaiifv «4'4>iim of little niotiiriit, vt*t «urh waa tlie fart, 
tlint nii\ Mpitit th«* (l<»'»'»'«>rrl |HHi*M>HiMNl fNiiikl only tie attn* 
iMitdl to thi* iii:ttiit«r of the ••iti;:«T. aiid the eflfect pnnloc^eil 
bv tl)«* itit<>tt:iti*»ti «« ti.i\«* iiH*iiti«»iiii|. 



I. A I tiNIHi:nANI>K 

\ • i''«i|M r tt»r« rtif*fi« " ii* ««An«i« y*A»T rar». 

A fii 'iiMiiwr «i«>|il«-i»'« ' • I IrUti Ir 
*I )><> Ui. . • ( • ' f>* '* rii" • • Ir pa, • ilr U>«iii# < brrr 
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Some 1ik« [o make ]iiv«, u^ H>a>« lii« «> s^A.t •kf. 



When a priiK-e uIm the rafb i-j; > ;f;i^a^: a;. : •fiu*. 

Atid Icdi him lir <Iu<>d ~ tui Li l.tz ^. ' 
Call il af voa like, bat tb.. (ni::. t. I r^at. 

" Cert l.ien pire 'jne la (.■■Ltnr-niit:-" 

St..leii kl-r^ef are e<« ih.- j.tr:^. ■r re i CI, 
Thev!inklike>"na>:i«.,ui ( :>:rv.- 

Thev 're liitU in ihcit waj", " '. ■ tuvtaa:* ; ~ 



When kiDifit take i.or mix-v. ib-. 

--.Muuaiiii..,ae'l>iru >ua.':<: ivL 
Wliileeien tlje prie-4. f-r a ■!■ — ;:.i 



Th# f?K>l rbiiic'of lire u 
Then hvw plea-anl I., i 

Toiakefr.mihr »r^il.i 
■• VuiU ce .|n* j xg.j.e::'- 



Thal eien ■■ la France « rirl: 

If px»l Mi-lie» anil frien ■-' ip t- 
Tliere are fulk- ii.31 ••^. i.-ji 



ii4 he arose, glass in hainl. 3[>-l n.^ 
the tonst. And everj- vtiice rej«ra;r 
iiiiitutions as Ihey wtre al-le, 

"'Ti8 an cii-i^aui ••iiijt. any way, 
only uixleraliHul it " 
'Cruiskeen LBrni.'" 

•'Well, Hnrn-." Mi.1 F 
H)j')ul(ler, '-wili ilii! ean|! 
I Tear not. Y->uM ratber 
among the bright ■?;<« mimI 
there are wor»i- ■ mi^iUm*.* 
(iftecn years, am 
Cliamplaii), or oni 
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KcbcUlt, f never grew wearv of it. But now for a little 
bunineM titlk; wlien* i« the i\iiirf I' where '• Father Luke? 
wan he iM>t to have U*eii here to>uight? *' 

Mary wlitii|iere<l the aiiawer iu the captain** ear. 

** Ah, imtrUeu ! " exclaimed lie« aloud — ** ia it m»? 
IVactiaing • little * C ontreliamle* of hta own — trying to 
tee a fMiur fellow safe over the frontier, into the neit 
wtirld.** 

** Fie, for fthame, ( *aptain Jac«|Ueti ! " aaid Mary, with pitiua 
borrtir. ** That *« not the way to talk of the lioly tiftk^m.** 

** I wish I had ol«l Mauritv Dulatig here, tlie pri«*»t of 
Tniui Rivi*''re«, he *» tlM* Uiy ciKikl deii|ialrh them wttlKKit 
tnHjhle/* 

Netl)M*r I^nty nor Mary gave any eiiciKi rage men t to 
Flahault*« new turn of the <*onveniatit»n, an<l im>, aildreMing 
himiM*lf u> Talliot« he went on, — 

** We wen* dining togetlier one day at the little inn at 
Tn>ui Rivi«*n*«, when a meaa«*nger came from l«ach«*g<m 
for tlie IVre to atlmininter the laat riteii to a * mtMiraut.* 
Maurkv pnimi««Nl u^ U* tlien* in half-an^lMHir, liut never 
•tirre«l ; an«l tiMMigh thre«* tither im-naengeni came for him, 
the anawer wan all tlie name, until at laat came w«>nl, 

** * Tnift tani ' ' naitl Maurice, * not a hit «>f it ; ictve me a 
fien and ink ainl nome |ia|M*r/ With tliat he fokled a piece, 
iM>te fa«hion, an«l wn»te, — 

** Mo^ 4itiR 1*11 RRI. Kai« ton prtit pcwiil»)«* poor (>r |«iurT«» 
diaMi-. «|ui A't-^t kIimt Ihim dii iiMmiU* taii^ tin** m>iii«. Apiiarrm* 
mriit il rtait l>it*ii prr%M* , tiijii* tu t'^rraiiLCvra* |«»ur Ir lutruv 

" Tt»ii % »-'l ami. 

** Mai MM » Ih L^xu. 

** Si. iVrrr. k la ('iiCMi#retiv iln TarA-li^ 

'*^ Put that in hin in«Mitli/ «ai«l MaurMv, * aiMl there** no 
fear of him.*** 

'•*T wa«* a hhHim««| kim|h*1 he jrave him,** luiiil Mary, wht* 
dill not tNimprrheiMl the Fn*iH*h |Hittitin of the at«>ry, **anil 
auft* it *« aa g«Mid aa anything/* 

** We all tlHHtght ao, Mary. Wnn MaurM'e relateil the 



(a-v (.•...(;;. iz'c JiC ^..a ■:(f. p-i.: — - l-i^Zit'. T.- TTiT-L j.;-.';-. 

Bui its U:c.^ (•• :^TT. ::-. ±z/l>.^. — lE'i iiircv '# Marr »>',.v:' 

■• I d'jn'i stir :ill 1 fn'-ih tl# ii?k.~ sai-i Jsc-;.:^*, fir!i:>; 
•■ai)-l it T'-a wxit lirir.k. T-xi c*tJ n"i ct-j 1^ nio y.'isr 
cnicanT. It'* binl (■■■ jir »i^a we mret apiiu, Y^mj ^n 
noribTanl, Tal'-'t, fe tit iLat £•?':" 

"Yes; an.i that's tbe fXDt I wish !■* CvMue to; w!ivr\> 
an-l Iw.w sliall I f.ii-l a mount? — I .l.^i'^iulrtl t>ii this j-riosl 
y.-ti »[i<>k« of to meet me. l>ul Le Las tK>t luailo liis 
ai'l-^arance." 

" Y'ou never fell upon your Ws nuTe f.'rtiiiwtely : lierv 's 
your man for a burse, all Irt-laiul over. Kb, Lanty. wliat's 
to lie had now ? " 

" De\nl a tliina can tie sot for lore or monev." sai.l biiity, 
'* If the eeiiliemiui only tol.l nie yestorrlay — " 

'• Ye^ienlay. Master Laiity. we were riiling while ln>i-si'« 
in the Western Ocean. — but tliat "s gone l>y ; let us talk of 
to-(lay." 

"My own hackney is here in the wIsMe. If lik biuiitr 
liki's him. I'll sell him; bnt he's a fani-y Ix-ant, amJ r 
have a fancy price." 

" Has he strenjjth and speed for a fast viiic r " salil TbUiOI 
"and will bis condition l»ear it?" 

'■ni answer for it — yon may pii^^li .41 tu C.rk in n 
o:allop, if you give him ten uiinnte!< nni uiiri a f-lui 
whtske; at Macroom." 

" That's enough; whKt's hia prioo? " 

J* Take a look at him first,'' rcpli.ii l.:mry; ••U>\ \( vi)l|1 
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^*' I wish ye 'd give him the cause to do it," said Mary, 
bitterly. ^' What brings them here? who wants them, or 
looks for them?" 

'* You are right, Mary," said Talbot, mildly. ** Ireland 
for the Irish ! " 

^' Ay, Ireland for the Irish ! " repeated Mary and Lanty, 
and the sentiment was drunk with all the honors of a favored 
toast. 

For some time the party continued to discuss Flahault's 
story, and calculate on every possible turn the affair might 
give rise to; all agreeing, finally, on one point, that Sir 
Marmaduke would scarcely venture to protract his stay in 
a country where his visit had been signalized by such a 
reception. The tone of the conversation seemed little to 
accord with Captain Jacques' humor, whose convivial tem- 
perament found slight pleasure in protracted or argumenta- 
tive discussions of any kind. 

^^ Que le diahle remporte!" cried he, at last. "This 
confounded talk has stopped the bottle this half-hour. 
Come, Talbot, let 's have a song, my lad ; never shake your 
head, mon enfant. Well, then, here goes." 

Thus saying, Flahault pushed back his chair a little from 
the table, and in a rich, deep, bass voice, which rang 
through the high rafters of the cabin, chanted out the 
following rude verses to a French vaudeville air, giving the 
the final e of the French words, at the end of each line, 
that peculiar accentuation of a, which made the word sound 
contrehanda. 

Though this information as to Captain Jacques' per- 
formance seems of little moment, yet such was the fact, 
that any spirit the doggerel possessed could only be attri- 
buted to the manner of the singer, and the effect produced 
by the intonation we have mentioned. 

LA CONTREBANDK. 

A hnmpcr, " mes enfaos/' to swallow your care, 

A fuil bumper, we pledge, " k I'lrlande; " 
The land of " lielles femineB, le pays de bonne ch^re 

Et tou jours de la Contrebande." 
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Some like to make love, and some like to make war, 

Some of beauty obey " la commande ; " 
But what is the glance from an eye, " bleu " or " noir/' 

Except it be '* la Contrcbaude." 

When a prince takes the cash that a peasant can't spare, 

And lets him lie down " sur la lande," 
Call it as yon like, but the truth is, I swear, 

" C'est bien pire que la Contrebande." 

Stolen kisses are ever the sw^eetest, we 're told, 

They sink like a " navire qui fondre ; " 
And what 's true of a kiss is the same, too, of gold. 

They *re both in their way, " Contrebande ! " 

When kings take your money, they won't even say, 

" Mon ami, que Dieu vous le rende ; " 
While even the priest, for a blessing takes pay, 

" C'est partout et ton jours Contrebande." 



The good things of life are not equal, I 'm sure. 

Then how pleasant to make the " amende ; " 
To take from the wealthy, and give to the poor. 

" Voila ce (|ue j'appelle Contrebande." 

Yet, as matters go, one must not deem it strange. 

That even " la France et I'lrlande," 
If good wishes and friendsliip they simply exchange. 

There are folks that call that " (Contrebande." 



" Vive la Contrebande, mes amis! " shouted out Jacques, 
as he arose, glass in hand, and made the room ring with 
the toast. And every voice repeated the words, in such 
imitations as they were able. 

"'Tis an elegant song, any way," said Lanty, *' if one 
only understood it all; and the tune's mighty like the 
' Cruiskeen Lawn.* " 

''Well, Harry," said Flahault, slapping his friend on the 
shoulder, "will the song persuade you to turn smuggler? 
I fear not. You 'd rather practise your own ' Contrebande ' 
among the bright eyes and dark locks of the capital. Well, 
there are worse * metiers.' I have had a turn at it these 
fifteen years, and whether on the waters of Ontario or 
Champlain, or scudding along under the fog-banks of the 
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Scheldt, I never grew weary of it. Bat now for a little 
business talk ; where is the Padre ? where 's Father Lake ? 
was he not to have been here to-night? " 

Mary whispered the answer in the captain's ear. 

*' Ah, parbleuf* exclaimed he, aload — "is it so? 
Practising a little ' Contrebande ' of his own — trying to 
see a poor fellow safe over the frontier, into the next 
world." 

" Fie, for shame. Captain Jacques ! " said Mary, with pious 
horror. *' That 's not the way to talk of the holy oflSces." 

^*' I wish I had old Maurice Dulang here, the priest of 
Trois Rivieres, — he 's the boy could despatch them without 
trouble." 

Neither Lanty nor Mary gave any encouragement to 
Flahault*s new turn of the conversation, and so, addressing 
himself to Talbot, he went on, — 

*'*' We were dining together one day at the little inn at 
Trois Rivieres, when a messenger came from Lachegon 
for the P6re to administer the last rites to a ^ mourant.' 
Maurice promised to be there in half-an-hour, but never 
stirred; and though three other messengere came for him, 
the answer was all the same, until at last came word, 
' C'est trop tard^ il est mort,* 

" ' Trop tardf ' said Maurice, ' not a bit of it ; give me a 
pen and ink and some paper.' With that he folded a piece, 
note fashion, and wrote, — 

" MoN CHER Pierre, — Pais ton petit possible pour ce pauvre 
diable, qui sVst glissc hers du raonde sans mes soins. Apparem- 
ment il ^tait bien presse ; mais tu t'arrangeras pour le mieux. 

" Ton viel ami, 

"Maitrice Dulang. 

** St. Pierre, k la Conciergeric du I'aradia. 

'^ ' Put that in his mouth/ said Maurice, ^ and there's no 
fear of him.*" 

"'T was a blessed gospel he gave him," said Mary, who 
did not comprehend the French portion of the story, "and 
sure it's as good as anything." 

''We all thought so, Mary. Poor Maurice related the 
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story at Lyons, when he was led out to the guillotine ; but 
though the Commissaire laughed heartily, and enjoyed it 
much, they had found a breviary in his portmanteau, and 
they could n't let him oflp. Pauvre bSte ! To travel about 
the world with the ^pi^cede conviction' in his possession. 
What, Harry, no more wine ? " 

^^ I thank you, no more for me, although that claret is a 
temptation." 

''A bouquet, every glass of it! What say you, Master 
Lawler, — does it suit your palate ? " 

" I begin to think it a taste cold or so by this time," said 
Lanty; "I'm not genteel enough for wine, God help me. 
But it 's time to turn in, anyhow, — and there 's Mary asleep 
already." 

" I don't stir till I finish the flask," said Jacques, firmly; 
*' and if you won't drink, you need n't grudge me your 
company. It's hard to say when we meet again. You go 
northward, Talbot, isn't that so?" 

"Yes; and that's the point I wish to come to: where 
and how shall I find a mount? — I depended on this priest 
you spoke of to meet me, but he has not made his 
appearance." 

" You never fell upon j'^our legs more fortunately : here 's 
your man for a horse, all Ireland over. Eh, Lanty, what 's 
to be had now ? " 

" Devil a thing can be got for love or money," said Lanty. 
*'If the gentleman only told me yesterday — " 

" Yesterday, Master Lanty, we were riding white horses 
in the Western Ocean, — but that's gone by ; let us talk of 
to-day." 

"My own hackney is here in the stable. If his honor 
likes him, I '11 sell him ; but he 's a fancy beast, and must 
have a fancy price." 

" Has he strength and speed for a fast ride? " said Talbot, 
*'and will his condition bear it?" 

" I '11 answer for it — you may push on to Cork in a hand 
gallop, if you give him ten minutes' rest and a glass of 
whiskey at Macroom." 

" That 's enough ; what 's bis price? " 

"Take a look at him first," replied Lanty; "for if you 
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a fine gold chain of Venetian work, and threw it gallantly 
ever Mary's. " This is the first shelter I have found, after 
a long exile from my native land; and you, my old com- 
rade, I have left you the pistols you took a fancy to ; they 
are in the lugger. And so, now, good-bye all ; I must take 
to the road at once : I should like to have met the priest, bat 
all chance of that seems over." 

Many and afifectionate were the parting salutations be- 
tween the young man and the others ; for, although he had 
mingled but little in the evening's conversation, his mild and 
modest demeanor, added to the charm of his good looks, 
had won their favorable opinions; besides that he was 
pledged to a cause which had all their sympathies. 

While the last good-bye was being spoken, Lanty had 
saddled and bridled the hackney, and led him to the door. 
The storm was still raging fiercely, and the night dark as 
ever. 

*' You'd better go a little ways up the glen, Lanty, beside 
him," said Mary, as she looked out into the wild and dreai-y 
night. 

*' 'T is what I mean to do," said Lanty ; " I '11 show him 
as far as the turn of the road." 

Though the stranger declined the proffered civility, Lanty 
was firm in his resolution, and the young man, vaulting 
lightly into the saddle, called out a last farewell to the 
others, and rode on beside his guide. 

Mary had scarcely time to remove the remains of the 
supper, when Lanty re-entered the cabin. 

"He's the noble-hearted fellow any way," said he, 
" never took a shilling off the first price I asked him ; " and 
with that he put his hand into his breast-pocket to examine 
once more the strange coin of France. With a start, a tre- 
mendous oath broke from him. " My money — my pocket- 
book is lost ! " exclaimed he, in wild excitement, while he 
ransacked pocket after pocket of his dress. " Bad luck to 
that glen ! I dropped it out there ; and with the torrent of 
water that's falling it will never be found. Och, murther, 
this is too bad ! " 

In vain the others endeavored to comfort and console him ; 
all their assurances of its safety, and the certainty of its 
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being dincoTered the next inorniDg, were in vain. Lftoty 
relighted tbe lantem, and mutteriug maledictious on tbe 
weather, tbe road, an<1 liis own politeoess, be issued fortb to 
searcb afler his treasure, — an occu|)atiou which, with all his 
persererance, was UDSUCcessful ; for when day was breaking, 
be was still groping aloog the road, cursing hia bard fate, 
and everything which had any share in inflicting it. 

'* The money is not tbe worst of it," said Lanty, as he 
threw bimself down, exhausted and worn out, on bis bed. 
"The money's not the worst of it — there was papers in 
that book I would n't have seen for double the amount" 

Long after the old smuggler was standing out to sea the 
next day, Lanty Lawler wandered backwards and forwards 
in tbe glen, now searcbiog among the wet leaves that lay in 
heaps by the wayside, or, equally in vain, soanding every 
rivulet and watercourse which swept past. His search was 
fruitless ; and well it might be : tbe road waa strewn with 
fragments of rocks and tree-tops for miles, while even yet 
the swollen stream tore wildly past, cutting up the cause- 
way in its passage, and foaming on amid the wreck of the 
hurricane. 

Yet the entire of that day did he persevere, regardless 
of the beating rain, and the cold, drifting wind, to pace to 
and fro, his heart bent U|>on i-ecovering what he had lost. 

" Yer Bowl is set upon money; devil a doubt of it, 
Lantv," said Marj', as, dripping with wet, and shaking with 
cold, he at last re-entered the cabin: " sorra one of me 
would go rooting thei-e for a crock of goold, if I was sure 
to find it." 

" It is not the money, Mary, I tould you before, — it 's 
something else waa in tbe pocket-book," said he, half 
9ii<;nly, whik he sat down to brood in silence over hia 
misfortune. 

" 'T is a Iptter from your sweetheart, then," said she, 
with a spice of jealous malice in her manner, for Lanty had 
more than (m<-e paid bis addresses to Iklary, whose wealth 
was reported to be something considerable. 

" Maybe it is, and maybe it is not," was the cranky 
reply. 

''Well, she'll have a saving husband, any way," said 
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Mary, tartly, ^^ and one that knows how to keep a good 
grip of the money." 

The horse-dealer made no answer to this enoomiam on his 
economy, but with eyes fixed on the ground, pondered on 
his loss; meanwhile Mrs. M*Kelly's curiosity, piqued by 
her ineffectual efforts to obtain information, grew each 
instant stronger, and at last became irrepressible. 

** Can't you say what it is you've lost? Sure there's 
many a one goes by here of a Saturday to market — and if 
you leave the token — " 

" There *s no use in it — sorra bit," said he, despondingly. 

'' You know your own saycrets best," said Mary, foiled 
at every effort; '^ and they must be the dhroU saycrets too, 
when you 're so much afraid of their being found out." 

*'*' Troth, then," said Lanty, as a ray of his old gallantry 
shot across his mind, — ^^ troth, then, there isn't one I'd 
tell a saycret to as soon as yourself, Mary M'Kelly; you 
know the most of my heart already, and why would n't you 
know it all?" 

*^ Faix, it 's little I care to hear about it," said Mary, 
with an affectation of indifference the most finished coquetry 
could not have surpassed. *^ Ye may tell it, or no, just as 
you plaze." 

"That's it now," cried Lanty, — "that's the way of 
women, the whole world over; keep never minding them, 
and bad luck to peace or ease you get ; and then try and 
plaze them, and see what thanks you have. I was going 
to tell you all about it." 

"And why don't you?" intemipted she, half fearing 
lest she might have pulled the cord over-tight already, — 
"why don't you tell it, Lanty dear?" 

These last words settled the matter. Like the feather 
that broke the camel's back, these few and slight syllables 
were all that was wanting to overcome the horse-dealer's 
resistance. 

" Well, here it is now," said he, casting, as he spoke, 
a cautions glance around, lest any chance listener should 
overhear him. " There was in that pocket-book a letter, 
sealed with three big seals, that Father Luke gave me 
yesterday morning, and said to me, ' Lanty Lawler, I 'm 
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CHAPTER XI. 

MISTAKES ON ALL SIDES. 

The occurrence so briefly mentioned by Flahault, of the 
night attack on the Lodge, was not so easily treated by the 
residents; and so many different versions of the affair were 
in circulation that Miss Travers, the only one whose infor- 
mation could have thrown any light upon it, was confused 
by the many marvels she heard, and totally unable to recall 
to mind what had really taken place. Sir Marmaduke him- 
self examined the servants, and compared their testimony ; 
but fear and exaggeration conspired to make the evidence 
valueless ; some asserting that there were at least a hundred 
assailants surrounding the house at one time, othei*s, that 
they wore a kind of uniform, and had their faces blackened. 
Some again had seen parties prowling about the premises 
during the day, and could positively swear to one man, ** a 
tall fellow in a ragged blue coat, and without shoes or 
stockings," — no uncommon phenomenon in those parts. 
But the butler negatived all these assertions, and stoutly 
maintained that there had been neither attack nor assail- 
ants; that the whole affair was a device of Terry's, to dis- 
play his zeal and bravery; and, in short, that he had set 
fire to the rick in the haggai*d, and "got up " the affray for 
his own benefit. 

In proportion as any fact occurred to throw discredit on 
the testimony of each, he who proffered it became a thou- 
sand times more firm and resolute in his assertion; cir- 
cumstances dubious a moment before, were then suddenly 
remembered and sworn to, with numerous little aids to 
corroboration newly recalled to mind. To one point, how- 
ever, all the evidence more or less converged, and that was, 
to accuse Terry of being the cause, or, at least, an accom- 
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plice in the transaction. Poor fellow! his own devotedness 
had made enemies for him everywhere; the alacrity with 
which he mounted the burning stack was an offence not 
soon to be forgotten by those who neither risked life nor 
limb, nor were the taunts he lavished on their sluggish 
backwardness to be forgiven now. Unhappily, too, Terry 
was not a favorite among the servants. He had never 
learned how much deference is due from the ragged man 
to the pampered menial of a rich household; he had not 
been ti'ained to that subserviency of demeanor which should 
mark the intercourse of a poor, houseless, friendless 
creature like himself, with the tagged and lace-covered 
servants of a wealthy master. Terry, by some strange 
blunder of his nature, imagined that in his freedom and 
independence he was the better man of the two. He knew 
that to do nothing was the prerogative of the great; and 
as he fulfilled that condition to a considerable extent, he 
fancied he should enjoy its privileges also. For this rea- 
son he had ever regarded the whole class of serN'ants as 
greatly his inferiors; and although he was ready and will- 
ing to peril his life at any moment for Sir Marmaduke or 
his daughter, the merest commonplace services he would 
refuse to the others without a moment's hesitation. Neither 
intimidation could awe, nor bribery bend him; his nature 
knew not what fear was in any shape, save one, — that of 
being apprehended and shot for a deserter; and as to any 
prospect of buying his good offices, that was totally out 
of the question. 

In an Irish household Terry's character would have been 
appreciated at once. The respect which is never refused to 
any bereavement, but in particular to that greatest of all 
alllictions, would have secured for him there both forgive- 
ness and affection, — his waywardness and caprice would 
have been a law to the least good tempered ser\'ant of the 
family; but Sir Marmaduke's retainers were all English, 
and had about as much knowledge of, or sympr.thy with, 
such a creature, as he himself ix>ssessed of London life and 
manners. 

As his contempt was not measured by any scale of pni- 
<lence, but coolly evinced on every occasion of their inter* 
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course, they, one and all, detested him beyond bounds, — 
most asserting that he was a thorough-paced knave, whose 
folly was a garb assumed to secure a life of idleness, and 
all regarding him in the light of a spy, ever ready io betray 
them to their master. 

When, therefore, one after another the servants persisted 
in either openly accusing or insinuating suggestions against 
Terry, Sir Marmaduke became sorely puzzled. It was true 
he himself had witnessed his conduct the night before; but 
if their version was correct, all his daring, energy, and 
boldness were so many proofs against him. He was, 
indeed, reluctant to think so badly of the poor fellow; but 
how discredit the evidence of his entire household? His 
butler had been in his service for years — and, oh ! what a 
claim for all the exercise of evil influence, for the petty 
tyranny of the low-minded and the base-born, tracking its 
way through eavesdropping, and insinuating its venom in 
moments of unguarded freedom. His footman, too — 
But why go on? His daughter alone rejected the notion 
with indignation; but, in her eager vindication of the poor 
fellow's honor, her excitement militated against success — 
for age thus ever pronounces upon youth, and too readily 
confounds a high-spirited denunciation of wrong with a 
mistaken, ill-directed enthusiasm. He listened, it is true, 
to all she said of Terry's devotedness and courage, of his 
artless, simple nature, of his single-minded, gentle charac- 
ter; but, by a fatal tendency, too frequent as we advance 
in years, the scales of doubt ever lean against, and not to 
the side favorable to, human nature, and, as he shook his 
head mournfully, he said, — 

" I wish I did not suspect him." 

^^Send for him, at least," said his (laughter, as with an 
effort she restrained the emotion that agitated her; ''speak 
to him yourself." 

"To what end, my child, if he really is innocent? " 

"Oh! yes; indeed — indeed he is," she exclaimed, as the 
tears at length fell fast upon her cheek. 

"Well, then, be it so," said Sir Marmaduke, as he rang 
the bell, and ordered Terry to be sent for. 

While Miss Travers sat with her head buried in her 
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"Well, Terry," said Sir Marmaduke, after a pause, 
'^ what account do you give of last night's business? " 

"That *s a picture of Keim-an-eigh," said Terry, as he 
fixed his large eyes, open to their widest extent, on a 
framed drawing on the wall. "There 's the Eagle's Cliff, 
and that 's Murrow Waterfall ; and there 's the lake — ay, 
and see if there is n't a boat on it. Well, well, but it 's 
beautiful; one could walk up the shepherd's path, there, 
where the goat is — ay, there 's a fellow going up — musha, 
that 's me — I 'm going over to Cubber-na-creena, by the 
short cut." 

"Tell me all you know of what happened last night, 
Terry," repeated Sir Marmaduke. 

"It was a great fire, devil a doubt of it," said Terr}', 
eagerly. "The blaze from the big stack was twice as high 
as the roof ; but when I put the wet sail of the boat on it, 
it all went into black smoke; it nearly choked me." 

"How did it catch fire first, Terry? Can you tell us 
that? " 

"They put a piece of tinder in it. I gave them an ould 
rag, and they rubbed it over with powder, and set it 
burning." 

"Who were they that did this? " 

"The fellows that threw me down. What fine pistols 
they had, with silver all over them! They said that they 
would not beat me at all, and they did n't either. When 
I gave them the rag, they said, *Now, my lad, we *11 show 
you a fine fire! ' and, true for them, I never seen a 
grander." 

In this vague, rambling strain did Terry reply to every 
question put to him, his thoughts ever travelling in one 
narrow circle. Who they were that fired the haggard, how 
many, and what kind of appearance they were, he knew 
nothing of, whatever; for, in addition to his natural imbe- 
cility of mind, the shock of the adventure, and the fever of 
his wounds and bruises, had utterly routed the small rem- 
nant of understanding which usually served to guide him. 

To one question only did his manner evince hesitation 
and doubt in the answer, and that was when Sir Marma- 
duke asked him how it happened that he should have been 
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up at the Lodge at so late an hour, since the doors were all 
locked and barred a considerable time previous. 

Terry's face flushed scarlet at the question, and he made 
no reply. He stole a sharp, quick glance towards Miss 
Travers, beneath his eyelids, but so rapidly withdrew it 
again, when his color grew deeper and deeper. 

The old man marked the embarrassment, and all his sus- 
picions were revived at once. 

"You must tell me this, Terry," said he, in a voice of 
some impatience; "I insist upon knowing it." 

"Yes, Terry, speak it out, freely; you can have no cause 
for concealment," said Sybella, encouragingly. 

"I '11 not tell it," said he, after a pause of some seconds, 
during which he seemed to have been agitating within him- 
self all the reasons on either side, — ''I '11 not tell it" 

"Come, sir," said Sir Marmaduke, angrily, "I must and 
will know this ; your hesitation has a cause, and it shall be 
known." 

The boy started at the tones so unusual to his ears, and 
stared at the speaker in mute astonishment 

"I am not displeased with you, Terry; at least, I shall 
not be if you speak freely and openly to me. Now, then, 
answer my question. What brought you about the Lodge 
at so late an hour? " 

"I'll not tell," said the youth, resolutely. 

"For shame, Terry," said Sybella, in a low, soothing 
voice, as she drew near him; "how can you speak thus to 
my father? You would not have me displeased with you? " 

The boy's face grew pale as death, and his lips quivered 
with agitation, while his eyes, glazed with heavy tears, 
were turned downwards; still he never spoke a word. 

"Well, what think you of him now?" said Sir Marma- 
duke, in a whisper, to his daughter. 

"That he is innocent, — perfectly innocent," replied she, 
triumphantly. "The poor fellow has his own reasons — 
shallow enough, doubtless — for his silence; but they have 
no spot or stain of guilt about them. Let me try if I 
cannot unfatbom this business; I'll go down to the boat- 
house." 

The generous girl delayed not a moment, but hastened 
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from the room as she spoke, leaving Sir Marmaduke and 
Terry silently confronting each other. The moment of his 
daughter's departure, Sir Marmaduke felt relieved from the 
interference her good opinion of Terry suggested, and, at 
once altering his whole demeanor, he walked close up to 
him, and said, — 

"I shall but give you one chance more, sir. Answer my 
question now, or never." 

"Never, thenl '* rejoined Terry, in a tone of open 
defiance. 

The words, and the look by which they were accom- 
panied, overcame the old man's temper in a moment, and he 
said, — 

"I thought as much. I guessed how deeply gratitude 
had sunk in such a heai*t Away! Let me see you no 
more ! " 

The boy turned his eyes from the speaker till they fell 
upon his own seared and burned limb, and the hand swathed 
in its rude bandage. That mute appeal was all he made, 
and then burst into a flood of tears. The old man turned 
away to hide his own emotions, and when he looked round, 
Terry was gone. The hall-door lay open. He had passed 
out and gained the lawn, — no sight of him could be 
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I know it, father, I know it all now! " said Sybella, as 
she came running up the slope from the lake. 

" It is too late, my child ; he has gone — left us forever, 
I fear," said Sir Marmaduke, as in shame and sorrow he 
rested his head upon her shoulder. 

For some seconds she could not comprehend his words ; 
and, when at last she did so, she burst forth, — 

"And, oh, father, think how we have wronged him! It 
was in his care and devotion to us the poor fellow incurred 
our doubts. His habit was to sit beneath the window each 
night, so long as lights gleamed within. Till they were 
■extinguished, he never sought his rest. The boatman tells 
me this, and says his notion was that God watches over 
the dark hours only, and that man's precautions were 
needed up to that time." 

With sincere and heartfelt sorrow Sir Marmaduke turned 
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away. Senaots were despat«bed on foot and horseback 
to recover tLe idiot bo;, and persuade bim to return; but 
his path luy across a wild and mountaia region, where few 
could follow; and at nightfall the messengers returned 
unsuccessful in their searcli. 

If there was real sorrow over his departure in the parlor, 
the very opposite feeling pen-aded the kitchen. There, 
each Id turn esulted in his share of what had occurred, and 
took pains to exaggerate his claims to gratitude for having 
banished one so anpopolar and unfriended. 

Alarm at the attack of the previous night, and sorrow for 
the unjust treatment of poor Terry, were not Sir Marma- 
duke's only emotions on this sad morning. His messenger 
bad just returned from Carrignaeurra with very dispiriting 
tidings of Herbert O'Donoghue. Respect for the feelings 
of the family under the circumstances of sevei'e illness bad 
induced him to defer bis intended visit to a more suitable 
opportunity; but his anxiety for the youth's recovery was 
UDceaaing, and he awaited the return of each serv'aot sent 
to inquire after him with the most painful impatience. In 
this frame of mind was he as evening drew near, and he 
wandered down his avenue to the roadside to learn some 
minutes earlier the last intelligence of the boy. It was a 
calm and peaceful hour; not a leaf moved in the still air, 
and all in tbe glen seemed bathed in the tranquil influence 
of the mellow sunset. The contrast to tbe terrific storm 
which so lately swept through the mountain pass was moat 
striking, and appealed to the old man's heart, as reQecting 
bock the image of human life, so varying in its aspect, so 
changeful of good and evil. He slcK>d and meditated on 
the passages of his own life, whose tenor bad, till now, 
been so equable, but whose fortunes seemed already to 
participate in the eventful fate of a distracted country. . 
He regretted, deeply regretted, that he bad ever come to 
Irt^laiid. He began to learn bow little power there ia to 
guide the helm of human fortune when once engaged in tbe 
stormy current, and he saw himself already the sport of a 
'Ifstiny he had never anticipated. 

If be was puzzled at the aspect of a peasantry, highly 
gifted with intelligence, yet barbarously ignorant, — active- 
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and energetic, yet indolent and fatalist, — a few hints he 
had gathered of his neighbor, the O'Donoghue, amazed 
him still more ; and by no effort of his imagination could 
he conceive the alliance between family pride and poverty 

— between the reverence for ancestry and an utter indiffer- 
ence to the present. He could not understand such an 
anomaly as pretension without wealth; and the only satis- 
factory explanation he could arrive at, to himself, was, that 
in a wild and secluded tract, even so much superiority as 
this old chieftain possessed attracted towards him the re- 
spect of all humbler and more lowly than himself, and even 
made his rude state seem affluence and power. If in his 
advances to the O'Donoghue he had observed all the forms 
of a measured respect, it was because he felt so deeply 
his debtor for a service, that he would omit nothing in 
the repayment. His gratitude was sincere and heartfelt, 
and would not admit any obstacle in the way of acknowl- 
edging it. 

Reflecting thus, he was suddenly startled by the sound 
of wheels coming up the glen ; he listened, and now heard 
the low trot of a horse, and the admonitions of a man's 
voice, delivered in tones of anger and impatience. The 
moment after, an old-fashioned gig, drawn by a small, 
miserable pony, appeared, from which a man had dis- 
mounted to ascend the hill. 

*'A fine evening, sir," said Sir Marmaduke, as the stran- 
ger, whose dress bespoke one of the rank of gentleman, 
drew near. 

The other stopped suddenly, and surveyed the baronet 
without speaking; then, throwing down the collar of his 
greatcoat, which he wore high round his face, he made a 
respectful salute and said, — 

"A lovely evening, sir. I have the honor to see Sir 
Marmaduke Travers, I believe? May I introduce myself? 

— Doctor Roach, of Killarney." 

"Ah, indeed! Then you are probably come from Mr. 
O'Donoghue's house? Is the young gentleman better this 
evening ? " 

Roach shook his head dubiously, but made no reply. 

"I hope, sir, you don't apprehend danger to his life?" 
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asked Sir Marmaduke, with ao effort to appc-ar caltn aa lie 
spolce. 

" Indeed I do, then," said Roach, firmly ; " the miachief 's 
doDe already." 

*'He's not dead?" said Sir Marmadulie, almost breatb- 
teea in his terror. 

'* Not dead ; but the same as dead. Effusion will carrj' 
him off some time to-morrow." 

"And can you leave him in this state? Is there nothing 
to be done? Nothing you could suggest?" cried the old 
man, scarcely able to repress his indignant feeling at the 
heartless manner of the doctor. 

"There 's many a thing one might try," said Roach, not 
noticiug the temper of the quesliou, "for the boy is j'oung; 
but for the sake of a chance, hon am 1 to stay awny from 
my practice and my other patieuts? Aud, indeed, slight a 
prospect as be has of recovery, my own of a fee is slighter 
still. I think I 've all the corn in Egypt in my pocket this 
minute," said he, clapping his hand on his purse, — "one 
of the late king's guineas, wherever tbey had it lying by 
till now." 

"I am overjoyed to have met you, sir," said Sir Marma- 
duke, hastily, and by a great exertion concealing the dis- 
gust this speech suggested. *'I wish for an opinion about 
my daughter's health, — a cold, I fancy; but to-morrow 
will do belter. Could you return to Mr. O'Donoghue's 
to-night? I have not a bed to offer you here. This 
arrangement miiy serve both parties, as I fervently hope 
something may yet be done for the youth." 

"I 'II visit Miss Travers iu the morning, with pleasure." 

"Don't leave him, sir, I entreat you, till I send over; it 
will be quite time enough when you hear from me. Let 
the youlli be your first care, Doctor. In the mean while, 
accept this slight retainer, for I Ifeg you to consider your 
time as given to me now ; " anil with that be pressed several 
guineas into the willing palm of the doctor. 

As Roach aur\'eyed tlie shining gold, his quick cuDoing 

\im-(I the old baronet's intentions, and with a readiness 

itu habit had perfected, he said, — 

■■'I lie case of danger before alt others, any day. I'll 
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turn about at once, and see what can be done for tbe 
lad." 

Sir Mannaduke leaned towards bim, and said some 
words hastily, in a low, wbispering voice. 

"Never fear — never fear, Sir Marmaduke," was tbe 
reply, as be mounted to tbe seat of bis vebicle, and turned 
tbe pony's bead once more down tbe glen. 

"Lose no time, I beseecb you," cried tbe old man, wav- 
ing bis band in token of adieu; nor was tbe direction un- 
beeded; for, using bis wbip witb redoubled energy, tbe 
doctor sped along tbe road at a canter wbicb threatened 
annihilation to tbe frail vebicle at every bound of tbe 
animal. 

'* Five hundred ! " muttered Sir Marmaduke to himself, as 
be looked after bim. " I 'd give half my fortune to see bim 
safe through it" 

Meanwhile Roach proceeded on his way, speculating on 
all tbe gain this fortunate meeting would bring to bim, 
and then meditating what reasons be should allege to tbe 
O'Donoghue for his speedy return. 

"I '11 tell him a lucky thought struck me in tbe glen," 
muttered be; "or what if I said I forgot something, — a 
pocket-book, or case of instruments, — anything will do ; " 
and, witb this comfortable reflection, he ui^ed bis beast 
onward. 

The night was falling as he once more ascended tbe steep 
and narrow causeway wbicb led to tbe old keep ; and here, 
now, Kerry O'Leary was closing the heavy but time-worn 
gate, and fastening it with many a bolt and bar, as though 
aught within could merit so much precaution. The sound 
of wheels seemed suddenly to have caught tbe huntsman's 
ear; for be hastily shut down the massive hasp that secured 
the bar of tbe gate, and as quickly opened a little latched 
window, wbicb, barred witb iron, resembled the grated 
aperture of a convent door. 

"You 're late this time, anyhow," cried Kerry. "Tramp 
back again, friend, tbe way you came; and be thankful 
it 's myself seen you, for, by the blessed Father, if it was 
Master Mark was here, you 'd carry away more lead in your 
skirts than you'd like." 
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"What, Kerry? — what 's that you 're saying? " said the 
astonished doctor; "don't you know me, man?" 

"Kerry's my name, sure enough; but, artful as you are, 
you '11 just keep the other side of the door. Be off now, in 
God's name. 'T is a fair warning I give you; and, faix, 
if you won't listen to rayson, you might hear worse; " and, 
as he spoke, that ominous sound, the click of a gun-cock, 
was heard, and the muzzle of a carbine peeped between the 
iron bars. 

"Tear and ounds! ye scoundrel! you 're not going to fire 
a bullet at me ? " 

" 'T is slugs they are," was the reply, as KeiTy adjusted 
the piece, and seemed to take as good an aim as the dark- 
ness permitted; "divil a more nor slugs, as you'll know 
soon. I '11 count three, now, and may I never wear boots 
if I don't blaze if you 're not gone before it 's over. Here 's 
one!" shouted he, in a louder key. 

"The saints protect me, but I '11 be murdered," muttered 
old Roach, blessing himself, but unable, from terror, to 
speak aloud, or stir from the spot. 

"Here 's two! " cried Kerry, still louder. 

"I'm going! — I'm going! give me time to leave this 
blasted place; bad luck to the day and the hour I ever 
saw it." 

"It 's too late," shouted Kerry. "Here 's three! " and, 
as he spoke, bang went the piece, and a shower of slugs 
and duck-shot came peppering over the head and counter of 
the old pony; for, in his fright. Roach had fallen on his 
knees to pray. The wretched quadruped, thus rudely 
saluted, gave a plunge and a kick, and then wheeled about 
with an alacrity long forgotten, and scampered down the 
causeway with the old gig at his heels, rattling as if it 
were coming in pieces. Kerry broke into a roar of laughter, 
and screamed out, — 

"I '11 give you another yet, begorra! that 's only a true 
copy; but you '11 get the original now, you ould varmint! " 

A heavy groan from the wretched doctor, as he sank in 
a faint, was the only response; for in his fear he thought 
the contents of the piece were in his body. 

"Musha, I hope he isn't dead," said Kerry, as he opened 
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the wicket cautiously, and peeped out with a lantern. 
"Mister Cassidy — Mister James, get up now — it *s only 
joking I was. Holy Joseph! is he kilt?" And overcome 
by a sudden dread of having committed murder, Kerry 
stepped out, and approached the motionless figure before 
him. "By all that's good, I've done for the sheriff," said 
he, as he stood over the body. " Oh ! wirra, wirra ! who *d 
think a few grains of shot would kill him?" 

"What's the matter here? who fired that shot?" said a 
deep voice, as Mark O'Donoghue appeared at Kerry's side, 
and snatching the lantern, held it down till the light fell 
up>on the pale features of the doctor. 

"I 'm murdered! I 'm murdered! " was the faint exclama- 
tion of old Roach. "Hear me, these are my dying words: 
Kerry O'Leary murdered me." 

" Where are you wounded ? where 's the ball ? " cried 
Mark, tearing open the coat and waistcoat in eager anxiety. 

"I don't know, I don't know; it 's inside bleeding I feel." 

" Nonsense, man, you have neither braise nor scar about 
you; you're frightened, that's all. Come, Kerry, give a 
hand, and we'll helf) him in." 

But Kerry had fled ; the idea of the gallows had just shot 
across his mind, and he never waited for any further dis- 
closures about his victim; but deep in the recesses of a 
hayloft he lay cowering in terror, and endeavoring to pray. 
Meanwhile Mark had taken the half lifeless body on his 
shoulder, and with the ease and indifference he would have 
bestowed upon an inanimate burden, coolly carried him into 
the parlor, and threw him upon a sofa. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE UUV,S AT Mll>MI(fllT. 

••What have you jroi iIuti\ Mark?" c^alltil cml the 
O'lKm^H^butN an tht* ynuiii; man tlirvw tbt* utill iuiM»iiail»lr 
fu'iin* of the dcK^tor u|M>n the luifa. 

**(>1<I R«iacb, of Killaniev/' aiirtw«'ri*<l Mark, nuIUmiIv- 
**That confouDclet) f(M>l, Kerry, niUHt have Inhmi liiiteiiiuse at 
the il«M>r, there, to what ne wen* Haying, aii<l t«H)k him for 
Ca!«<«i<ly. the sul>-aheri(T. He t)re<l a rbarKe of iilutfii at hini« 
that's certain: hut I i)on*t think there * a much miM^bh-f 
4loii«*/* Aa he H]H>ke, he (llletl a p>l»let with wine, ami with* 
out any wnnte of (vrtMnony, |iour(*<l it down the clort«ir'a 
throat. **You'n* nothin«^ the worae, man," a^lileil be, 
rouifhiy; **you 've t^iven many a mon* nantferoua iUaic }*uur* 
H«lf, 1 'II Ih* iMmn*!, an^l |n*o|)U* have aun'iveil tU too.** 

••|*m iH'tter now," Hai«l Koarh, in a faint voice, — 'I 
feel aoiiirthiiiic )N*tt«*r. liuU may 1 never leave this apol if 
I don't |»nw4H*ute that MNmndn*! O'Leary. It waa all malicr: 
I ran it wear to that ** 

**Not a hit of it, Koach. Mark aavn the fellow roiat«ink 

vou for CajiHitlv." 

• * 

•'No, no, —don't tell me tliat; he knew me well. Iiot I 
fon*f»aw it all. He fiDod my |M>ny with water. I mi;2ht a* 
wril lie MJIini; a liarrel lN*fore me, an trv to drive him thi« 

« 

inoruin;;. The ra<M*al had a Hpite as^ainat me ft»r Ki%iii|i 
him nothing; hut he iihall hanff for it.** 

**('ome, <*ouie, R«»arh, don't U* anirry; it 'a all past and 
<iver now; the fellow did it for the Untt.** 

*' Did it ft>r the lieat! Fin*tl a Uiad^nl hlumlerliuaa Into a 
fe!low-<'reature for the U*^l ! " 

**To lie iture he di<l.*' bn>ke in Mark, with an iiii|»ert«>tta 
l<M)k and t«>ne. **Thert**a no hann done, and juu need 
make nuoh a work alM>ut it.** 
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"What, Bir, do you tell me that my conveniency, with 
the pony, harness, and all — " 

"Have patience. Roach," interposed the old man; "Mark 
was but jesting. Come over and join us here." 

At the same instant the door was flung suddenly wide, 
and Sir Archy rushed in, with a speed very unlike his 
ordinary gait. 

"There's a change for the better!" cried he. Joyfully; 
"the boy has made a rally, and if we could overtake that 
d — d auld beestie. Roach, and bring him back again, we 
might save the lad." 

"The d — d auld beestie," exclaimed Roach, as he sprang 
from the sofa, and stood before him, " is very much honored 
by your flattering mention of him. " Then, turning towards 
the O'Donoghue, he added, "Take your turn out of me 
now, when you have me; for, by the Father of Physic, 
you'll never see Denis Roach under this roof again." 

The O'Donoghue laughed till his face streamed with the 
emotion, and he rocked in his chair like one in a convul- 
sion. "Look, Archy," cried he — "see now! — hear me. 
Roach ! " were the only words he could utter between the 
paroxysms, while M'Nab, the very picture of shame and 
confusion, stood overwhelmed with his blunder, and unable 
to say a word. 

"Let us not stand fooling here," said Mark, gruffly, as 
he took the doctor's arm. "Come and see my brother, and 
try what can be done for him." 

With an under-growl of menace and rage, old Roach suf- 
fered himself to be led away by the young man, Sir Archy 
following slowly, as they mounted the stairs. 

Although alone, the O'Donoghue continued to laugh over 
the scene he had just witnessed ; nor did he know which to 
enjoy more, — the stifled rage of the doctor, or the mingled 
shame and distress of M'Nab. It was, indeed, a rare thing 
to obtain such an occasion for triumph over Sir Archy, 
whose studied observance of all the courtesies and proprie- 
ties of life formed so strong a contrast with his own care- 
less and indifferent habits. 

'* Archy will never get over it, that 's certain ; and, begad, 
be sha' n't do so for want of a reminder. The d — d auld 
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beestie ! " and with the words came back bis laughter, 
which had not ceased as Mark re-entered the room. " Well, 
lad," he cried, "have they made it up? '. What has Sir 
Archy done with him?" 

"Herbert's better," said the youth, in a low, deep voice, 
and with a look that sternly rebuked the heartless forget- 
fulness of his father. 

"Ah! better is he? Well, that is good news, Mark; and 
Roach thinks he may recover? " 

"He has a chance now; a few^ hours will decide it. 
Roach will sit up with him till four o'clock, and then I 
shall take the remainder of the night, for my uncle seems 
quite worn out with watching." 

"No, Mark, my boy, you must not lose your night's 
rest; you 've had a long and tiresome ride to-day." 

**1 *m not tired, and I '11 do it," replied he, in the deter- 
mined tone of his self-willed habit, — one which his father 
had never sought to control, from infancy upwards. There 
was a long pause after this, which Mark broke, at length, 
by saying, ^^ So it is pretty clear now that our game is up ; 
the mortgage is foreclosed. Hemsworth has noticed the 
Ballyvourney tenants not to pay us the rents, and the 
ejectment goes on." 

"What of Callaghan?" asked the O'Donoghue, in a 
sinking voice. 

*• Refused — flatly refused to renew the bills. If we give 
him five hundred down," said the youth, with a bitter 
laugh, "he says he 'd strain a i)oint" 

"You told him how we were circumstanced, Mark? Did 
you mention about Kate's money?" 

'' No," said Mark, sternly, as his brows met in a savage 
frown, — " no, sir, I never said a word of it. She shall not 
be made a beggar of for our faults. I told you before, and 
I tell you now, I'll not suffer it." 

"But hear me, Mark. It is only a question of time. 
I'll repay — " 

" Repay ! " was the scornful echo of the young man, as 
he turned a withering glance at his father. 

"Then there 's nothing but ruin before us," said the 
O'Donoghue, in a solemn tone, — "nothing!" 
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The old man's head fell forward on his bosom, and, as 
his hands dropped listlessly down at either side, he sat the 
very impersonation of overwhelming affliction, while Mark, 
with heavy step and slow, walked up and down the roomy 
chamber. 

*^ Hemsworth's clerk hinted something about this old 
banker's intention of building here," resumed he, after a 
long interval of silence. 

"Building where? — over at the Lodge? " 

"No, here, at Carrignacurra ; throwing down this old 
place, I suppose, and erecting a modern villa instead." 

"What! " exclaimed the O'Donoghue, with a look of fiery 
indignation, '^are they going to grub us out, root and 
branch? Is it not enough to banish the old loixls of the 
soil, but they must remove their very landmarks also?" 

"It is for that he 's come here, I 've no doubt," resumed 
Mark ; " he only waited to have the whole estate in his pos- 
session, which this term will give him." 

" I wish he had waited a little longer, — a year, or, at 
most, two, would have been enough," said the old man, in 
a voice of great dejection ; then added, with a sickly smile, 
"you have little affection for the old walls, Mark." 

The youth made no reply, and he went on : " Nor is it to 
be wondered at. You never knew them in their happy 
days; but I did, Mark — ay, that I did. I mind the time 
well when your grandfather was the head of this great 
county ; when the proudest and the best in the land stood 
uncovered when he addressed them, and deemed the highest 
honor thev could receive an invitation to this house. In 
the very room where we are sitting, I 've seen thirty guests 
assembled, whose names comprised the rank and station of 
the province ; and yet, all — every man of them — regardcil 
him as their chief, and he was so, too, — the descendant of 
one who was a king." 

The animated features of the young man, as he listened, 
encouraged the O'Donoghue, and he went on : " Thirty- 
seven thousand acres descended to my grandfather, and even 
that was but a moiety of our former possessions." 

'* Enough of this," interrupted Mark, rudely. " It is but 
an unprofitable theme. The game is up, father," added he, 
in a deep, stem voice, ** and I, for one, have little fancy to 
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wait for the winner to claim the stakes. Could I but see 
you safely out of the scrape, I 'd be many a mile away ere a 
week was over." 

" You would not leave me, boy ! *' cried tlie old man, as 
he grasped the youth's hands in his, and gazed on him with 
streaming eyes — "you would not desert your poor old 
father. Oh, no — no, Mark! this would not be like you. 
A little patience, my child, and death will save you that 
cruelty." 

The young man's chest heaved and fell like a swelling 
wave; -but he never spoke, nor changed a muscle of his 
rigid features. 

" I have borne all misfortunes well till now," continued 
the father. " I cared little on my own account, Mark; my 
only sorrow was for you ; but so long as we were together, 
boy, — so long as hand in hand we stood against the storm, 
I felt that my courage never failed me. Stay by me, then, 
Mark, — tell me that whatever comes you *11 never leave me. 
Let it not be said, that when age and affliction fell upon the 
O'Donoghue, his son — the boy of his heart — deserted him. 
You shall command in everything," said he, with an im- 
passioned tone, as he fixed his eyes upon the youth's counte- 
nance. *•'• I ask for nothing but to be near you. The house 
— the property — all shall be yours." 

*' What house — what property — do you speak of? " said 
Mark, rudely. "Are we not beggars?" 

The old man's head dropped heavily ; he relinquished the 
grasp of his son's hand, and his outstretched arm fell power- 
less to his side. " I was forgetting," murmured he, in a 
broken voice; "it is as you say — you are right, Mark — 
you must go." 

Few and simple as the words were, the utterance sank 
deep into the young man's heart; they seemed the last 
efifort of courage wrung from despair, and breathed a pathos 
he was unable to resist. 

" I '11 not leave you," said he, in a voice scarce louder 
than a whisper, " there 's my hand upon it; " and he wrung 
in his strong grasp the unresisting fingers of the old man. 
"That's a promise, father, and now let us speak no more 
about it." 

VOL. T. — 9 
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'^ I '11 get to my bed, Mark," said the O'Donoghae, as he 
pressed his hands upon his throbbing temples. It was many 
a day since anything like emotion had moved him, and the 
conflict of passion had worn and exhausted him. ^^ Good 
night, my boy — my own boy ; " and he fell upon the youth's 
shoulder, half choked with sobs. 

As the O'Donoghue slowly ascended the stairs towards his 
bedroom, Mark threw himself upon a chair, and buried his 
face in his hands. His sorrow was a deep one. The resolve 
he had just abandoned had been for many a day the cherished 
dream of his heart — his comfort under every affliction — his 
support against every difficulty. To seek his fortune in some 
foreign service, to win an honorable name, even though in 
a strange land, was the whole ambition of his life ; and so 
engrossed was he in his own calculations that he never 
deigned a thought of what his father might feel about it. 
The poverty that eats its way to the heart of families seldom 
fails to loosen the ties of domestic affection. The daily 
struggle, the hourly conflict with necessity, too often destroy 
the delicate and trustful sense of protection that youth should 
feel towards age. The energies that should have expanded 
into homely affection and mutual regard, are spent in ward- 
ing off a common enemy ; and with weary minds and seared 
hearts the gentler charities of life have few sympathies. 
Thus was it here. Mark mistook his selfishness for a feeling 
of independence; he thought indifference to others meant 
confidence in himself — and he was not the first who made 
the mistake. 

Tired with thinking, and harassed with difficulties, through 
which he could see no means of escape, he threw open the 
window, to suffer the cool night air to blow upon his throb- 
bing temples, and sat down beside the casement to enjoy its 
refreshing influence. The candles had burned down in the 
apartment, and the fire, now reduced to a mere mass of red 
embers, scarce thi*ew a gleam beyond the broad hearthstone. 
The old tower itself fluug a dark shadow upon the rock, 
and acrof^s the road beneath it, and, except in the chamber 
of the sick boy, in a distant part of the building, not a 
light was to be seen. 

The night was calm and starlit : a stillness almost pain- 
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ful reigned around. It seemed as if exhausted nature, 
tired with the work of storm and hurricane, had sunk into 
a deep and wearied sleep. Thousands of bright stars 
speckled the dark sky; yet the light they shed upon the 
earth but dimly distinguished mountain and valley, save 
where the calm surface of the lake gave back their lustre 
in a heaven placid and motionless as their own. Now 
and then a bright meteor would shoot across the blue 
vault, and disappear in the darkness; while in tranquil 
splendor the planets shone on, as though to say, the higher 
destiny is rather to display an eternal brightness than the 
brilliancy of momentary splendor, however glittering its 
wide career. 

The young man gazed upon the sky. The lessons which, 
from human lips, he had rejected with scorn and impatience, 
now sank deeply into his nature from those silent monitors. 
The stars looked down, like eyes, into his very soul, and he 
felt as if he could unburden his whole heart of its weary 
load, and make a confidence with heaven. 

" They point ever downwards," said he to himself, as he 
watched the bright streak of the falling stars, and moralized 
on their likeness to man's destiny. But, as he spoke, a red 
line shot up into the sky, and broke into ten thousand glit- 
tering spangles, shedding over glen and mountain a faint 
but beauteous gleam, scarce more lasting than the meteor's 
flash. It was a rocket sent up from the border of the bay, 
and was quickly answered by another from the remote end 
of the glen. The youth started, and leaning out from the 
window, looked down the valley; but nothing was to be 
seen or heard, all was silent as before, and already the 
flash of the signals, for such they must have been he could 
not doubt, had faded away, and the sky shone in its own 
spangled beauty. 

'^ They are smugglers! " muttered Mark, as he sank back 
in his chair ; for in that wild district such signals were em- 
ployed without much fear by those who either could trust 
the revenue as accomplices, or dare them by superior num- 
bers. More than once it had occurred to him to join this 
lawless band, and many a pressing invitation had he re- 
ceived from the leaders to do so; but still the youth's 
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ambition, save in his darkest hoars, took a higher and a 
nobler range. The danger of the career was its only fas- 
cination to him. Now, however, all these thoughts were 
changed. He had given a solemn pledge to his father never 
to leave him ; and it was with a feeling of half apathy he 
sat pondering over what cutter it might be that had an- 
/ chored, or whose party were then preparing to land their 
cargo. 

^*' Ambrose Denner, belike," muttered he to himself, '^ the 
Flemish fellow from the Scheldt, — a greedy old scoundrel 
too ; he refused a passage to a poor wretch that broke the 
jail in Limerick, because he could not pay for it. I wish 
the people here may remember it to him. Maybe it 's Hans 
' der Teufel,' though, as they call him ; or Flahault, — he *s 
the best of them, if there be a difference. I Ve half a mind 
to go down the glen and see ; " and while he hesitated, a 
low, monotonous sound of feet, as if marching, struck on 
his ear ; and as he listened, he heard the distant tramp of 
men, moving in what seemed a great number. These could 
not be the smugglers, he well knew; reckless and fearless 
as they were, they never came in such large bodies as these 
noises portended. 

There is something solemn in the sound of marching 
heard in the stillness of the night, and so Mark felt it, as 
with cautious breathing he leaned upon the window and 
bent his ear to listen. Nearer and nearer they came, till 
at last the footfalls beat loudly on the dull ground, as in 
measured tread they stepped. At first, a dark moving 
mass, that seemed to fill the narrow road, was all he could 
discern ; but as this came closer, he could perceive that they 
marched in companies or divisions, each headed by its 
leader, who, from time to time, stepped from his place, 
and observed their order and precision. They were all 
country people; their dress, as well as he could discenii 
the common costume of every day, undistinguished by any 
military emblem. Nor did they carry arms; the captains 
alone wore a kind of white scarf over the shoulder, which 
could be distinctly seen even by the imperfect light. They 
alone carried swords, with which they checked the move- 
ments from time to time. Not a word was uttered in the 
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dense ranks, not a murmur broke the stillness of the 
solemn scene, as that host poured on, the one command, 
*' Right shoulders forward — wheel!" being given at in- 
tervals, as the parties defiled beneath the rock, at which 
place the road made an abrupt turning. 

So strange the spectacle, so different from all he had 
ever witnessed or heard of, the youth more than once half 
doubted lest a wearied and fevered brain had not called up 
the illusion; but as he continued to gaze on the moving 
multitude, he was assured of its reality; and now was he 
harassed by conjectures what it all should mean. For 
nearly an hour — to him it seemed many such — the human 
tide flowed on, till at length the sounds grew fainter, and 
the last party moved by, followed, at a little distance, by 
two figures on horseback. Their long cloaks concealed the 
wearers completely from his view, but he could distinctly 
mark the steel scabbards of swords, and hear their heavy 
clank against the horses' fianks. 

Suffering their party to proceed, the horsemen halted for 
a few seconds at the foot of the rock, and as they reined in, 
one called out to the other, in a voice every syllable of which 
fell distinctly on Mark's ears, — 

"That's the place, Godfrey; and even by this light you 
can judge of its strength." 

*'But why is he not with us?" said the other, hastily. 
" Has he not an inheritance to win back, — a confiscation to 
wipe out?" 

"True enough," said the first speaker; "but eighty 
winters do not improve a man's nerve for a hazardous 
exploit. He has a son, though, and, as I hear, a bold 
fellow." 

" Look to him, Harvey; it is of moment that we should 
have one so near the bay. See to this quickly. If he be 
like what you say, and desires a command — " The rest 
was lost in the sound of their retreating hoofs, for already 
the party resumed their journey, and were in a few minutes 
hidden from his view. 

With many a conflicting doubt, and many a conjecture, 
each wilder than the other, Mark pondered over what he 
had seen, nor noted the time as it slipped past, till the gray 
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tint of day-dawn warned him of the hour. The rambling 
sounds of a country cart just then attracted his attention, 
and he beheld a countryman, with a little load of turf, on 
his way to the market at Killamey. Seeing tliat the man 
must have met the procession, he called aloud, — 

*^ I say, my good man, where were they all marching 
to-night, those fellows? " 

^^ What fellows, your honor? " said the man, as he touched 
his hat obsequiously. 

^^ That great crowd of people, — you could not help meet- 
ing them ; there was no other road they could take." 

^^ Sorra man, woman, or child I seen, your honor, since 
I left home, and that's eight miles from this." And so 
saying he followed his journey, leaving Mark in greater 
bewilderment than before. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

"the guardsman." 

Leavikg for a brief season Glenflesk and its inhabitants, 
we shall ask of our readers to accompany as to London, to 
a scene somewhat different from that of our last chapter. 

In a handsomely furnished drawing-room in St. James's 
Street, where the appliances of ease and luxury were blended 
with the evidence of those tastes so popular among young 
men of fashion of the period, sat, or rather lay, in a deep- 
cushioned arm-chair, a young officer, who, even in the dis- 
habille of the morning, and with the evident traces of fatigue 
and dissipation on his brow, was strikingly handsome. 
Though not more than three or four-and-twenty, the habits 
of his life, and the assured features of his character, made 
£im appear several years older. In figure he was tall and 
well proportioned, while his countenance bore those linea- 
ments which are pre-eminently distinguished as Saxon, — 
massive but well-chiselled features, the harmony of whose 
expression is even more striking than their individual ex- 
cellence ; a look of frank daring, which many were prone to 
attribute to superciliousness, was the most marked trait in 
his face; nor was the impression lessened by a certain 
hauteur which military men of the time assumed, and which 
he in particular somewhat prided himself on. 

The gifts of fortune and the graces of person will often 
seem to invest their possessor with attributes of insolence 
and overbearing, which are, in reality, nothing more than 
the unbridled buoyancy of youth and power revelling in its 
own exercise. 

We have no fancy to practise mystery with our reader, 
and shall at once introduce him to Frederick Travers, Sir 
Marmaduke's only son, and captain in the First Regiment 
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of Guards. Wealth and good looks were about as popular 
fifty years ago as they are in the year we write in, and 
Frederick Travers was as universal a favorite in the circles 
he frequented as any man of his day. Courtly manners, 
spirits nothing could depress, a courage nothing could daunt, 
expensive tastes, gratified as rapidly as they were conceived, 
were all accessories which won their way among his acquain- 
tances, and made them proud of his intimacy and boastful 
of his friendship. That circumstances like these should 
have rendered a young man self-willed and imperious, is not 
to be wondered at, and such was he in reality, — less, how- 
ever, from the unlimited license of his position, than from an 
hereditary feature which distinguished every member of his 
family, and made them as intolerant of restraint as they 
were waywani in purpose. The motto of their house was 
the index of then* character, and in every act and thought 
they seemed under the influence of their emblazoned inscrip- 
tion, *' A tort et a travers" 

Over his father, Frederick Travers exercised an unlimited 
influence; from his boyhood upward he had never met a 
contradiction, and the natural goodness of his temper, and 
the affectionate turn of his dis|X)sition, made the old map 
believe in the excellence of a system whose success lay less 
in its principle than in the virtue of him on whom it was 
practised. 

Sir Marmaduke felt proud of his son's career in the 
world, and enjoyed to the utmost all the flattery which the 
young man's acceptance in society confeiTed ; he was proud 
of him almost as much as he was fond of him, and a letter 
from Frederick had always the effect of restoring his spirits, 
no matter how deep their depression the moment before. 

The youth returned his father's affection with his whole 
heart ; he knew and valued all the high and generous prin- 
ciples of his nature ; he estimated with an honest pride those 
gifts which had won Sir Marmaduke the esteem and respect 
of his fellow-citizens ; but yet he thought he could trace cer- 
tain weaknesses of character from which his own more 
enlarged sphere of life had freed him. 

Fashionable associates, the society of men of wit and 
pleasure, seem often to suggest more acute and subtle views 
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of life than are to be obtained in less exalted and distin- 
guished company; the smart sayings and witty epigrams 
which are current among clever men appear to be so many 
texts in the wisdom of the world. Nothing is more common 
than this mistake ; nothing more frequent than to find that 
intercourse with such people diffuses few, if any, of their 
distinguishing merits among their less-gifted associates, who 
rarely learn anything from the intercourse but a hearty 
contempt for all who are debarred from it. Frederick was 
of this school ; the set he moved in was his religion, — their 
phrases, their prejudices, then* passions, he regarded as 
standards for all imitation. It is not sui*prising, then, if 
he conceived many of his father's notions obsolete and an- 
tiquated, and had they not been his, he would have treated 
them as ridiculous. 

This somewhat tedious explanation of a character with 
whom we have not any very lengthened business hereafter, 
demands some apology from us ; still, without it, we should 
be unable to explain to our reader the reason of those events 
to whose narrative we are hastening. 

On the table, among the materials of a yet untasted break- 
fast, lay an open letter, which, from time to time, the young 
man read, and as often threw from him, with expressions 
of impatience and anger. A night of more than ordinary 
dissipation had made him irritable, and the contents of the 
epistle did not seem of a character to calm him. 

^^ I knew it," said he at last, as he crushed the letter in 
his hand. " I knew it well ; my poor father is unfit to cope 
with those savages ; what could ever have persuaded him to 
venture among them I know not ; the few hundreds a year 
the whole estate produces are not worth as many weeks' 
annoyance. Hemsworth knows them well ; he is the only 
man fit to deal with them. Heigho ! " said he, with a sigh, 
*' there's nothing for it, I suppose, but to bring them back 
again as soon as may be; and this confounded accident 
Hemsworth has met with in the Highlands will lay him on 
his back these five weeks, — I must e'en go myself. Yet 
nothing was ever more ill-timed : the Queen's fete at Frog- 
more, fixed for Wednesday ; there 's the tennis match on 
Friday ; and Saturday, the first day of the stag-hounds. It 
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*' duty-labor" were enormous. There was scarcely a man 
upon the property whose rent was paid to the da}' and hour ( 
and for the favor of some brief delay, certain services were 
exacted which virtually reduced the tenants to a vassalage 
the most miserable and degrading. 

If, then, the eye ranged over a district of poverty-struck 
and starving peasantry, with wretched hovels, naked chil- 
dren, and rude, unpro^table tillage, let the glance but turn 
to the farm around the Lodge, and there the trim fences, the 
well-weeded corn, and the nicely cultivated fields, were an 
evidence of what well-directed labor could effect; and the 
astounding lesson seemed to say: '^Here is an object for 
imitation. Liook at yonder wheat ; sec that clover, and the 
meadow beyond it. They could all do likewise. Their land 
is the same, the climate the same, the rent the same ; but yet 
ignorance and obstinacy are incurable. They will not be 
taught, — prefer their own barbarous ways to newer and 
better methods; in fact, are beyond the lessons of either 
precept or example." 

Yet what was the real cause? To till that model- farm, to 
make these fields the perfection you see them, families were 
starving, age left to totter to the grave uncared-for, man- 
hood pining in want and misery, and infancy to dawn upon 
suffering to last a life long. Duty-labor calls the poor man 
from the humble care of his own farm to come, with his 
whole house, and toil upon the rich man's fields, the requital 
for which is some poor grace of a week's or a month's for- 
bearance ere he be called on for that rent these exactions are 
preventing him from earning. Duty-labor summons him 
from his own profitless ground to behold the fruits his exer- 
tions are raising for another's enjoyment, and of which he 
must never taste. Duty-labor culls the days of fair sky and 
sunshine, and leaves him the gloomy hours of winter, when, 
with darkness without and despair within, he may brood, as 
he digs, over the disproportioned fortunes of his tyrant and 
himself. Duty-labor is the type of a slavery that hardens 
the heart, by extinguishing all hope, and uprooting every 
feeling of self-confidence and reliance, till, in abject and 
degraded misery, the wretched man grows reckless of bis 
life, while his vengeance yearns for that of his taskmaster. 
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Nor does the system end here. The agent must be con- 
ciliated by presents of various kinds: the humble pittance 
wrung from misery and hoarded up by industry must be 
offered to him, as the means of obtaining some poor and 
petty favor, — most frequently one the rightful due of the 
asker. A tyranny like this spreads its baneful influence far 
be3^ond the afflictions of mere poverty, — it breaks down the 
spirit, it demoralizes the heart of a people ; for where was 
blackmail ever extorted that it did not engender cruelt}' on 
the one hand, and abject slavery on the other? 

So far from regarding those placed above them in rank 
and station as their natural friends and protectors, the 
peasantry felt the great man as their oppressor. They knew 
him not as their comforter in sickness, their help in time of 
trouble, — they only saw in him the rigid exactor of his rent, 
the merciless taskmaster who cared not for time or season, 
save those that brought round the period of repayment ; and 
as year by year poverty and misery ate deeper into their 
natures, and hope died out, fearful thoughts of retribution 
flashed upon minds on which no prospect of better days 
shone ; and, in the gloomy desolation of their dark hours, 
they wished aud prayed for any change, come in what shape, 
and surrounded by what danger it might, if only this bond- 
age should cease. 

Men spoke of their light-heartedness, their gayety of 
temper, their flashing and brilliant wit. How little they 
knew that such qualities, by some strange incongruity of our 
natures, are the accompaniments of deeply reflective and 
imaginative minds, overshadowed by lowering fortune. The 
glittering fancy that seems to illumine the path of life is 
often but the wildfire that dances over the bleak and 
desolate heath. 

Their apathy and indifference to exertion was made a 
matter of reproach to them; yet, was it ever known that 
toil should be voluntary, when hopeless, and that labor 
should be endured without a prospect of requital? 

We have been led almost unconsciously into this some- 
what lengthened digression, for which, even did it not bear 
upon the circumstances of our story, we would not seek to 
apologize to our reader. Such we believe to have been, in 
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great part, the wrongs of Ireland — the fertile source of 
those thousand evils under which the land was suffering. 
From this one theme have arisen most, if not all, the calam- 
ities of the country. Happy were it if we could say that 
such existed no longer ; that such a state of things was a 
matter for historical inquiry, or an old man's memory ; and 
that, in our own day, these instances were not to be found 
among us. 

When Hemsworth perceived that the project of his life 
was in peril, he bethought him of every means by which 
the danger could be averted. Deep and well-founded as 
was his confidence in the cleverness of his deputy, his 
station was an insurmountable barrier to his utility at the 
present conjuncture. Sam Wylie, for so this worthy was 
called, was admirable as a spy, but never could be em- 
ployed as minister plenipotentiary: it needed one, now, 
who should possess more influence over Sir Marmaduke 
himself. For this purpose, Frederick Travers alone seemed 
the fitting person; to him, therefore, Hemsworth wrote a 
letter marked ^^ strictly confidential," detailing with pains- 
taking accuracy the inevitable misfortunes Sir Marmaduke's 
visit would entail upon a people whose demands no benevo- 
lence could satisfy, whose expectations no concessions could 
content. 

He narrated the fearful instances of their vengeance, 
whenever disappointment had checked the sti;ong current 
of their hopes, and told, with all the semblance of truth, 
of scenes of bloodshed and murder, no cause for which 
could be traced save in the dark suspicions of a people long 
accustomed to regard the Saxon as their tyrant. 

The night attack upon the Lodge furnished also its theme 
of terror ; and so artfully did he blend his fact and fiction, 
his true statement and his false inference, that the young 
man read the epistle with an anxious and beating heart, and 
longed for the hour when he should recall those he held 
dearest from such a land of anarchy and misfortune. 

Not satisfied with the immediate object in view, Hems- 
worth ingeniously contrived to instil into Frederick's mind 
misgivings as to the value of an estate thus circumstanced, 
representing, not without some truth on his side, that the 
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only chance of bettering the condition of a peasantry so 
sunk and degraded was by an actual residence in the midst 
of them, — a penalty which, to the youth, seemed too dear 
for any requital whatever. 

On a separate slip of paper, marked ^^ to be burned when 
read," Frederick deciphered the following lines : — 

Above all things, I would caution you regarding a family who, 
though merely of the rank of farmer, affect a gentility which had 
its origin some dozen centuries back, and has had ample op{X)r- 
t unity to leak out in the mean time ; these are the " O'Donoghues," 
a dangerous set, haughty, ill-conditioned, and sclieming. They 
will endeavor, if they can, to obtam influence with your father, 
and I cannot too strongly represent the hazard of such an event. 
Do not, 1 entreat you, suffer his compasi»ion, or mistaken benevo- 
lence, to be exercised in their behalf. Were they merely unworthy, 
I should say nothing on the subject; but they are highly and 
eminently dangerous in a laud where their claims are regarded as 
only in abeyance, — deferred, but not obliterated, by confiscation. 

E. H. 

It would in no wise forward the views of our story were 
we to detail to our readers the affecting scenes which pre- 
luded Frederick's departure from London, the explanations 
he was called on to repeat, as he went from house to house, 
for a journey at once so sudden and extraordinary; for 
even so late as fifty years ago a visit to Ireland was a 
matter of more moment, and accompanied by more solemn 
preparation, than many now bestow on an overland journey 
to India. The Lady Marys and Bettys of the fashionable 
world regarded him pretty much as the damsels of old did 
some doughty knight when setting forth on his way to 
Palestine. That filial affection could exact such an instance 
of devotion called np their astonishment even more than 
their admiration; and many were the cautions, many the 
friendly counsels, given to the youth for his preservation in 
a land so rife with danger. 

Frederick was a soldier, and a brave one: but still he 
was not entirely divested of those apprehensions which the 
ignorance of the day propagated ; and although only ac- 
companied by a single servant, they were both armed to the 
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ttutlu ami prepared U) ilo valiant batik*, if noetl he, a>rait -t 
the Iriah ** rogutw and rap|Mir(*ffl/* 

llvrc, tbcn, for the preaent, we ahall leave him, haMnt; 
ina4le hia laaf ailieux ** to bia frienda, and a4*t (»ut imi hi« 
Jouniey to Ireland. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE COMMENTS ON A HURRIED DEPARTURE. 

Brief as has been the interval of our absence from Glen- 
flesk, time's changes have been there. Herbert O'Donoghue 
bad experienced a fortunate change in his malady, and on 
the day following Roach's eventful return became actually 
out of danger. The symptoms of his disease, so suddenly 
subdued, seemed to reflect immortal honor on the doctor, 
who certainly did not scruple to attribute to his skill what, 
with more truth, was owing to native vigor and youth. 
Sir Archy alone was ungrateful enough to deny the claim 
of physic, and slightly hinted to Roach that he had at 
least benefited his patient by example, if -not by precept, 
since he had slept the entire night through without awaking. 
The remark was a declaration of war at once; nor was 
Roach slow to accept the gage of battle, — in fact, both 
parties were well wearied of the truce, and anxious for the 
fray. Sir Archibald had only waited till the moment 
Roach's services in the sick room could be safely dispensed 
with to reopen his fire ; while Roach, harassed by so unex- 
pected a peace, felt like a beleaguered fortress during the 
operation of the miners, and knew not when and how the 
dreaded explosion was to occur. Now, however, the signal- 
gun was fired, hesitation was at an end ; and, of a verity, the 
champions showed no disinclination for the field. 

" Ye '11 be hungry this morning, doctor," said Sir Archy, 
*^and I have ordered breakfast a bit early. A pick o' ham 
at twelve o'clock, and a quart of sherry, aye gives a man a 
relish for breakfast" 

" Begad, so it might, or for supper too," responded 
Roach, '^when the ham was a shank-bone, and the sherry- 
bottle like a four-ounce mixture." 

VOL. 1. — 10 
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*' Ye slept surprisingly after your slight refection. I 
heerd ye snoring like a grampus." 

^' 'T was n't the nightmare from indigestion, anyhow,'* 
said Roach, with a grin. ^^I'll give you a clean bill of 
health from that malady here." 

^^ It 's weel for us that we ken a cure for it, — more than 
ye can say for the case you 've just left." 

^^ I saved the boy's life," said Roach, indignantly. 

^^ Assuredly ye did na kill him, and folks canna a' ways 
say as muckle for ye. We maun thank the Lord for a' his 
mercies ; and he vouchsafed you a vara sound sleep." 

How this controversy was to be carried on farther it is 
not easy to say, but at this moment the door of the break- 
fast-room opened cautiously, and a wild, rough head peeped 
stealthily in, which gradually was followed by the neck, 
and in succession the rest of the figure, of Kerry O'Leary, 
who, dropping down on both knees before the doctor, cried 
out in a most lamentable accent, — 

"Oh! docther, darlint — docther dear— forgive me — for 
the love of Joseph, forgive me ! " 

Roach's temper was not in its blandest moment, and his 
face grew purple with passion as he beheld the author of his 
misfortunes at his feet. 

" Get out of my sight, you scoundrel ; I never want to 
set eyes on you till I see you in the dock, — ay, with hand- 
cuffs on you." 

" Oh, murther, murther, is it take the law of me for a 
charge of swan-drops ? Oh, docther acushla, don't say 3'ou '11 
do it." 

" I '11 have your life, as sure as my name 's Roach." 

**Try him wi' a draught," interposed M'Nab. 

" Begorra, I'm willin'," cried Kerry, grasping at the 
mediation. '^I'll take anything, barrin' the black grease 
he gave the masther, — that would kill the divil." 

This exceptive compliment to his skill was not so accept- 
able to the doctor, whose passion boiled over at the new 
indignity. 

" I '11 spend fifty guineas but I 'U hang you, — there 'b my 
word on it." 

** Oh, wirra I wirra I " cried Kerry, whose apprehensions 
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of how much law might be had for the money made him 
tremble all over, ^^ that's what I get for tramping the roads 
all night after the pony." 

"Where's the pony — where 's the gig?" called out 
Roach, suddenly reminded by mateiial interests that he had 
more at stake than mere vengeance. 

"The beast is snug in the stable, — that's where he is, 
eating a peck of oats — last year's corn — divil a less." 

"And the gig?" 

"Oh, the gig is it? Musha, we have the gig, too," 
responded Kerry, but with a reluctance that could not escape 
the shrewd questioner. 

" Where is it, then? " said Roach, impatiently. 

"Where would it be, but in the yard? We're going to 
wash it." 

The doctor did not wait for the conclusion of this reply, 
but hastening from the room, passed down the few stairs 
that led towards the old court-yard, followed by Sir Archy 
and Kerry, the one eager to witness the termination of the 
scene, the other muttering in a very different spirit, " Oh, 
but it 's now we '11 have the divil to pay ! " 

As soon as Roach arrived at the court-yard, he turned 
his eyes on every side to seek his conveyance ; but although 
there were old harrows, broken ploughs, and disabled wheel- 
barrows in numbers, nothing was there that bore any resem- 
blance to what he sought. 

" Where is it?" said he, turning to Kerry, with a look of 
exasperation that defied all attempt to assuage by mere 
" blarney," — " where is it? " 

" Here it is, then," said O'Leary, with the tone of one 
whose courage was nerved by utter despair, while, at the 
same time, he drew forth two wheels and an axle, the sole 
surviving members of the late vehicle. As he displayed 
the wreck before them, the ludicrous — always too strong 
for an Irish peasant, no matter how much it may be asso- 
ciated with his own personal danger — overcame his more 
discreet instincts, and he broke forth into a broad grin, 
while he cried, " * There 's the inside of her now I ' as Darby 
Cossoon said, when he tuk his watch in pieces, ^ and, begorra, 
we '11 see how she 's made, any way. 
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in Sir ICftrmaduke'e Htctt, U> Et^irv. a£ itt pr-M-*r*^it:d to 
doae mod luck tbe BULi)e dour. 

** I 'm the perBon," said ibt dotaor, laking liit i^'Jrt lod 
breaking tbe wad, -Have tou lii* can-jagt liere u'jw'f" 
asked be, wbeii be bad fiuibbed reauius. 

** Yes, sir, it 's on Ibe road- S^ir Marmaduke deeij-t^i me 
not to drive ap, Jta fear of disiaiiitig tbe tk-lc gt-utle- 

"I'm ready, tbeo." aaid tbe doctor, and uevtr casl'mg a 
Xofjk backtrsnl, dot Toacbsafiug auuilirr word- be jtaeijtid 
out or tbe gal£, and descended towards tbe bii;b road. 

"I '11 take good care of tbe baste till I tee vou. sir!" 
sboated Keny after Liin; aud tben, as Ibe dielaut* widened, 
be added, "■and may 1 never see your ould yallow wig agin, 
1 pray tbis day. l>ivil take me, but 1 bope you 've some of 
tbe slugs in ye, after alL*" Aud witb ibese pioufl wiobea, 
expnsseil fer\entiy, Kerry returned to tbe bou&e, his heart 
couHiderably ligbteoed by tbe doctor's departure. 

Scarcely was be seated beside tbe kitcben fire. — the 
atiylam be regarded as his own, — when, all fears for bis 
miocottduct and its oonse<iueDees past, be began speculat' 
iog in a very Irish fashion on tbe reasons of tbe doctor's 
aodden departare. 

"He 's off now to tbe Lodge — divil fear him — faix, if 
be geta in there, they'll not get him out so asy; they'll 
have a pain for every dav of the week before he leaves 
tbem. Well, well, thanks be to Got), he S out of this." 

"la be gone, Kerry?" said Mrs. Branaphan. "Did he 
leave a 'cure' for Master Herbert Iwfore ho went?" 

"Sona bit," cried Kerrv. as if a sudden thmigbt stnick 
him, "that '9 what be did'n't!" And, without hcsilatiuR 
another moment, he Bprann from bis cbair, and mounted 

Mark, ai«l ^\t Arcby «fr.' uSi^eiiiM.-i lU |.|vi.k1ii-l. 

"He 'a away. sir. be "s off again," Mtd K.Try, m niiHi£|_ 
ibe nature of his tidings did not demAuiX a " 

tnoaloaa preliminary. 

"Who 'a away? Who's gone?" 
bnaUk 

"Tba dodor, sir, — Doctor I 
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Id a sky^hlue lively cmiiie up with m lut of a IoCUt for bim 
to go down tbrn*, miul wbvn be temU it, be Ju»t turiutj 
mlM»ut, tbi« way/' — beie Kerry |M*rforiiietl a not over gracr* 
ful pirouette, — "and witbout Haylu^ *By yer leave/ bt 
walkii iUtmn the rumi ami uetn Into tbe iMrneb. * Won't \ou 
M*e Miii»tt'r Herbert U*foie you g<s air/ aa>i« I ; *iiure you *rt* 
not let! v lug bim ibat way?' liut bad luck ii> one word 
be'd My, but went away wid a grin on bim/' 

**\Vbat!" rii«tl Mark^ aa bia facv criinaoned iiiib paa* 
ai«in. ** la tbia true? — are you auie of what }ou *re 
aaying? " 

** I '11 take tbe lMM»k an it," an id Kerry, iM)l«*mnly. 

**\Vell, Art*liy," aaid tbe O*l><ino*^liu4*, a«l<irei%i*inK bia 
bn>tber*in«law. **You an* a g<MHl Jutl^e of tlif**«* mattera. 
la tbia cimduet on tbe |iart of our nei^libop* vui table c»r 
iKHMimiug? Waa it exactly rigbt and pn>|M*r to nend bere 
for one a bom* a«'rTlc«*a we IumI taki*n tbe tnmble to iMfk, 
and niigbt much have netHUnl U^iiitlett? Should wc not have 
U*en coiiiiultt*<l, think you?*' 

**Then* 'a n<»t a |>oor fanner in tbe glen would not rraent 
it!" mill Mark, imanionatt^ly. 

**Bide a w«v, bide a wee," aatd Sir An*hv, eauti«HiKlv; 
**we hae na beanl a' tbe tale yet« K«iaeh may |H*rba|« 
explain/' 

*MIe bad InHter not c«»me b4*rp to do a<s" Intemipteal 
Mark, aa be ntnMle tbe nnym in iMumion; *Mm> baa a tante 
for baaty depart un*((, awl, by (t^, I *ll help bim t4> one; 
for out t>f that aindow be goea, aa aure aa my name la 
Mark/' 

** 'T ia tbe war to aerre him, divil a d«Mjlit," cbimetl In 
Kerry, who wan tuA M^rry to think b<»w a<^rr4»ably be might 
tboa W rt-liev«-«l fnim ant leual dillleultieii 

** I am no iMM>kint; t(» exruiM* tlie tnaii," i»ttid Sir Arrby, 
tem|H*rately. ** It *a weel kenmnl we hae na inuekle b>\e for 
aoe anitber; but fair play In iMmnie play/* 

**l never heanl a mean action v«*t« but there wa« a Scotch 
adaise to warrant it," muttere<l Mark, In a wbtf>|ier inau* 
dible bv tbe n-^t. 

*Mt 'a iH» iinpndtable but that Sir Mannaibike Travera 
did aak if the doctor could 1h* nparnl, and it*a no im|Kia* 
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Bible, either, that Roach took the answering the question in 
his ain hands." 

"I don't think so," broke in Mark; "the whole thing 
bears a different aspect. It smacks of English courtesy to 
an Irish kern." 

'*By Jove, Mark is right," said the O'Donoghue, whose 
prejudices, strengthened by poverty, too readily chimed in 
with any suspicion of intended insult. 

"They were not long learning the game," said Mark, 
bitterly; "they are, if I remember aright, scarce two 
months in the country, and, see, they treat us as *mere 
Irish' already." 

"Ye'r ower hasty, Mark. I hae na muckle respect for 
Roach, nor wad I vouch for his good breeding ; but a gen- 
tleman, as this Sir Marmaduke's note bespeaks him — " 

"What note? I never heard of it." 

"Oh, it was a polite kind of message, Mark, to say he 
would be obliged if I permitted him to pay his respects 
here. I forgot to tell you of it." 

" Does the enemy desire to peep at the fortress, that he 
may calculate how long we can hold out? " said the youth, 
sternly. 

"Begorra, with the boys from Bally voumey and Inchi- 
geela, we 'II howld the place agin the English army," said 
Kerry, mistaking the figurative meaning of the speech; and 
he rubbed his hands with delight at the bare prospect of 
such a consummation. 

Sir Archy turned an angry look towards him, and 
motioned with his hand for him to leave the room. Kerry 
closed the door after him, and for some minutes the silence 
was unbroken. 

"What does it matter, after all? " said the O'Donoghue, 
with a sigh. ^' It is a mere folly to care for these things, 
now. When the garment is worn and threadbare, one need 
scarce fret that the lace is a little tarnished." 

**True, sir, quite true; but you are not bound to forget or 
forgive him who would strip it rudely off, even a day or an 
hour before its time." 

"There is na muckle good in drawing inferences from 
imaginary evils. Shadows are a' bad enough, but they 
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I needna hae children and grandchildren ; ' and so I '11 even 

I take a cup of tea to the callant." And thus, wise in 

I practice and precept, Sir Archibald left the room, while 

O'Donoghue and Mark, ah'eady wearied of the theme, ceased 

to discuss it farther. 



CHAPTER XV. 

SOME OF THE PLEASURES OF PBOPERTT. 

In a small, but most comfortable apartment of the Lodge, 
which, in virtue of its book-shelves and smartly bound 
volumes, was termed "the Study," sat Sir Marmaduke 
Travers. Before him was a table covered with writing 
materials, books, pamphlets, prints, and drawings; his 
great arm-chair was the very ideal of lounging luxury, and 
in the soft carpet his slippered feet were almost hidden. 
Through the window at his right hand an alley in the beech 
wood opened a view of mountain scenery it would have 
been difficult to equal in any country of Europe. In a 
word, it was a very charming little chamber, and might 
have excited the covetousness of those whose minds must 
minister to their maintenance, and who rarely pursue their 
toilsome task save debarred from every sound and sight 
that might foster imagination. How almost invariably is 
this the case! Who has not seen, a hundred times over, 
some perfect little room, every detail of whose economy 
seemed devised to sweeten the labor of the mind, teeming 
with its many appliances for enjoyment, yet encouraging 
thought more certainly than ministering to luxury; with its 
cabinet pictures, its carvings, its antique armor, suggestive 
in turn of some passage in history, or some page in fiction ; 
— who has not seen these devoted to the half-hour lounge 
over a newspaper, or the tiresome examination of house ex- 
penditure with the steward, while he, whose mental flights 
were soaring midway 'twixt earth and heaven, looked out 
from some gloomy and cobwebbed pane upon a forest of 
chimneys, surrounded by all the evils of poverty, and 
tortured by the daily conflict with necessity. 
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Here sat Sir Marmaduke, a great volume like a ledger 
open before hin)« in which, from time to time, he employed 
himself in making short memoranda. Directly in front of 
him stood, in an attitnde of respectful attention, a man of 
about five-and-forty years of age, who, although dressed in 
an humble garb, had yet a look of something above the 
common; his features were homely, but intelligent, and 
though a quick, sharp glance shot from his gray eye when he 
spoke, yet in his soft, smooth voice the words came forth 
with a measured calm that served to indicate a patient 
and gentle disposition. His frame betokened strength, 
while his face was pale and colorless, and without the 
other indications of active health in his gait and walk 
would have implied a delicacy of constitution. This was 
Sam Wylie, the sub-agent, — one whose history may be 
told in a few words. His father had been a butler in the 
O'Donoghue house, where he died, leaving his son, a mere 
child, as a legacy to his master. The boy, however, did 
not turn out well; delinquencies of various kinds — theft 
among the number — were discovered against him; and 
after many, but ineffectual, efforts to reclaim him, he was 
turned off, and advised, as he wished to escape worse, to 
leave the county. He took the counsel, and did so; nor for 
many a year after was he seen or heard of. A report ran 
that he passed fourteen years in transportation; but how- 
ever that might be, when he next appeared in Kerry, it was 
in the train of a civil engineer, come to make surveys of 
the county. His cleverness and skill in this occupation 
recommended him to the notice of Hemsworth, who soon 
after appointed him as bailiff, and subsequently sub-agent 
on the estate; and in this capacity he had now served 
about fifteen years, to the perfect satisfaction, and with 
the full confidence of his chief. Of his ^^antecedents " Sir 
Marmaduke knew nothing; he was only aware of the im- 
plicit trust Hemsworth had in him, and his own brief 
experience perfectly concurred in the justice of the opinion. 
He certainly found him intelligent, and thoroughly well 
informed on all connected with the property. When ques- 
tioned, his answers were prompt, direct, and to the pur- 
pose; and to one of Sir Marmaduke's business habits this 
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quality possessed merit of the highest order. If he had a 
fault with him, it was one he could readily pardon, — a 
leniency towards the people, a desire to palliate their errors 
and extenuate their failings, and always to promise well 
for the future, even when the present looked least auspi- 
cious. His hearty concurrence with all the old baronet's 
plans for improvement were also highly in his favor; and 
already Wylie was looked on as '* a very acute fellow, and 
with really wonderful shrewdness for his station ; " as if 
any of that acuteness or that shrewdness, so estimated, 
could have its growth in a more prolific soil than in the 
heart and mind of one bred and reared among the people, 
who knew their habits, their tone of thinking, their man- 
ners, and their motives, — not through any false medium of 
speculation and theory, but practically, innately, instinc- 
tively, — who had not studied the peasantry like an alge- 
braic formula, or a problem in Euclid, but read them as 
they sat beside their turf fires, in the smoke of their mud 
hovels, cowering from the cold of winter, and gathering 
around the scanty meal of potatoes, — the only tribute they 
had not rendered to the landlord. 

"Roger Sweeney," said Sir Marmaduke, — "Roger 
Sweeney complains of his distance from the bog; he can- 
not draw his turf so easily as when he lived on that swamp 
below the lake; but I think the change ought to recompense 
him for the inconvenience." 

'*He 's a Ballyvourney man, your honor," said Sam, 
placidly, "and if you couldn't bring the turf up to his 
door, and cut it for him, and stack it, and carry a creel of 
it inside, to make the fire, he 'd not be content." 

'^Oh, that's it, is it?" said Sir Marmaduke, accepting an 
explanation he was far from thoroughly understanding. 
"Then there's Jack Heffeman, — what does this fellow 
mean by saying that a Berkshire pig is no good ? " 

"He only means, your honor, that he 's too good for the 
place, and wants better food than the rest of the family." 

"The man 's a fool, and must learn better. Lord Mud- 
ford told me that he never saw such an excellent breed, and 
his swineherd is one of the most experienced fellows in 
England. Widow Mul — Mul — what? " said he, endeavor- 
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ing to spell an nDosually long name in the book before 
liim, — "Mulla — " 

*'Mallahedert, your honor," slipped in Wylie, "a very 
dacent crayture." 

*'Theu why won't she keep those beehives? Can't she 
see what an excellent thing honey is in the house ? — if one 
of her children was sick, for instance." 

"True for you, sir," said Sam, without the slightest 
change of feature. " It is wonderful how your honor can 
have the mind to think of these things, — upon my word, 
it 's surprising." 

"Samuel M'Elroy refuses to drain the field, does he? " 

"No, sir; but he says the praties isn't worth digging 
out of dry ground, nor never does grow to any size. He 's 
a Ballyvoumey man, too, sir." 

"Oh, is he? " said Sir Marmaduke, accepting this as a 
receipt in full for any degree of eccentricity. 

"Shamus M'Gillicuddy, — Heavens, what a name! This 
Shamus appears a very desperate fellow ; he beat a man the 
other evening, coming back from the market." 

"It was only a neighbor, sir; they live fomint each 
other." 

"A neighbor! but, bless my heart, that makes it worse." 

"Sure, sir, it was nothing to speak of; it was Darby 
Lenahan said your honor's bull was a pride to the place, 
and Shamus said the O'Donoghue's was a finer baste any 
day ; and from one word they came to another, and the end 
of it was, Lenahan got a crack on the skull that laid him 
quivering on the daisies." 

"Savage ruffian, that Shamus; I '11 keep a sharp eye on 
him." 

"Faix, and there's no need, — he's a Ballyvoumey 



man." 



The old baronet looked np from his large volume, and 
seemed for a moment undecided whether he should not ask 
the meaning of a phrase, which, occurring at every moment, 
appeared most perplexing in signification; but the thought 
that by doing so he should confess his ignorance before 
the sub-agent deterred him<» and he resolved to leave the 
interpretation to time and his own ingenuity. 
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^^What of this old fellow who has the mill, — has he con- 
sented to have the overshot wheel ? " 

**He tried it on Tuesday, sir," said Sam, with an almost 
imperceptible smile, ^^and the sluice gave way, and carried 
off the house and the end of the barn into the tail race. 
He 's gone in to take an action again your honor for the 
damages." 

"Ungrateful rascal! I told him I 'd be at the whole 
expense myself, and I explained the great saving of water 
the new wheel would insure him.'* 

"True, indeed, sir; but as the stream never went dry 
for thirty years, the ould idiot thought it would last his 
time. Begorra, he had enough of water on Tuesday, 
anyhow." 

"He 's a Bally vourney man, is n't he? " 

**He is, sir," replied Wylie, with the gravity of a judge. 

Another temptation crossed Sir Marmaduke's mind, but 
he withstood it, and went on, — 

"The mountain has then been divided as I ordered, 
has it?" 

"Yes, sir; the lines were all marked out before 
Saturday." 

"Well, I suppose the people were pleased to know that 
they have each their own separate pasturage?" 

"Indeed, and, sir, I won't tell you a lie, — they are not; 
they'd rather it was the ould way still." 

"What, have I taken all this trouble for nothing, then? 
Is it possible that they 'd rather have their cattle straying 
wild about the country than see them grazing peaceably on 
their own land?" 

"That's just \tj sir; for, you see, when they had the 
mountain among them, they fed on what they could get; 
one had, maybe, a flock of goats; another, maybe, a sheep 
or two, a heifer, an ass, or a bullsheen." 

"A what?" 

"A little bull, your honor; and they did n't mind if one 
had more nor another, nor where they went, for the place 
was their own; but now that it is all marked out and 
divided, begorra, if a beast is got trespassing, out comes 
some one with a stick and wallops him back again, and then 
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the man that owns him, natural enoagh, would nH see shame 
on his cow, or whatever it was, and that leads to a fight; and, 
faix, there 's not a day now but there 's blood spilt over the 
same boundaries." 

*' They 're actually savages ! " said Sir Marmaduke, as he 
threw his spectacles over his forehead, and dropped his pen 
from his fingers in mute amazement; ^^I never heard — 1 
never read of such a people." 

"They 're Bally voumey men," chimed in Wylie, as- 
sent! vely. • 

**D— d— " 

Sir Marmaduke checked himself suddenly, for the idea 
flashed on him that he ought, at least, to know what he 
was cursing, and so he abstained from such a perilous 
course, and resumed his search in the big volume. Alas! 
his pursuit of information was not more successful as he 
proceeded. Every moment disclosed some case where, in 
his honest efforts to improve the condition of the people, 
from ignorance of their habits, from total unconsciousness 
of the social differences of two nations essentially unlike, 
he discovered the failure of bis plans, and unhesitatingly 
ascribed to the prejudices of the peasantry what with more 
Justice might have been charged against his own unskilful- 
ness. He forgot that a people long neglected cannot at 
once be won back ; that confidence is a plant of slow growth. 
But, more than all, he lost sight of the fact that to ingraft 
the customs and wants of richer communities upon a people 
sunk in poverty and want, to introduce among them new 
and improved modes of tillage, to inculcate notions which 
have taken ages to grow up to maturity in more favored 
lands, must be attended with failure and disappointment. 
On both sides the elements of success were wanting. The 
peasantry saw — for, however strange it may seem, through 
every phase of want and wretchedness their intelligence and 
apprehension suffer no impairment — they saw his anxiety 
to serve them. They believed him to be kind-hearted and 
well-wishing, but they knew him to be also wrong-headed 
and ignorant of the country, and what he gained on the 
score of good feeling he lost on the score of good sense; 
and Paddy, however humble his lot, however hard his con- 
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ditioD, has an innate reverence for ability, and can rarely 
feel attachment to the heart where he has not felt respect 
for the head. It is not a pleasant confession to make, yet 
one might explain it without detriment to the character of 
the people; but, assuredly, popularity in Ireland would 
seem to depend far more on intellectual resources than on 
moral principle and rectitude. Romanism has fostered 
this feeling, so natural is it to the devotee to regard power 
and goodness as inseparable, and to associate the holiness 
of religion with the sway and influence of the priesthood. 
If the tenantry regarded the landlord as a simple-hearted, 
crochety old gentleman, with no harm in him, the landlord 
believed them to be almost incurably sunk in barbarism 
and superstition. Their native courtesy in declining to 
accept suggestions they never meant to adopt he looked on 
as duplicity; he could not understand that the matter-of- 
fact sternness of English expression has no parallel here; 
that politeness, as they understood it, has a claim to which 
truth itself may be sacrificed ; and he was ever accepting, 
in a literal sense, what the people intended to be received 
with its accustomed qualification. 

But a more detrimental result followed than even these. 
The truly well conducted and respectable portion of the 
tenantry felt ashamed to adopt plans and notions they knew 
inapplicable and unsuited to their condition; they therefore 
stood aloof, and by their honest forbearance incurred the 
reproach of obstinacy and barbarism; while the idle, the 
lazy, and the profligate became converts to any doctrine or 
class of opinion which promised an easy life and a rich 
man's favor. These, at first sight, found favor with him, 
as possessing more intelligence and tractability than their 
neighbors, and for them cottages were built, rents abated, 
improved stock introduced, and a hundred devices organized 
to make them an example for all imitation. Unhappily, 
the conditions of the contract were misconceived. The 
people believed that all the landlord required was a patient 
endurance of his benevolence ; they never reckoned on any 
reciprocity in duty. They never dreamed that a Swiss 
cottage cannot be left to the fortunes of a mud cabin ; that 
stagnant pools before the door, weed-grown fields, and 
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broken fences, harmonize ill with niral palings, drill culti- 
vation, and trim hedges. They took all they could get, but 
assuredly they never underatood the obligation of repay- 
ment. They thought (not very unreasonably, perhaps), 
"It's the old gentleman's hobby that we should adopt a 
number of habits and customs we were never used to, — 
live in strange houses, and work with strange tools. Be it 
so; we are willing to gratify him," said they, "but let him 
pay for his whistle." 

He, on the other hand, thought they were greedily adopt- 
ing what they only endured, and deemed all converts to his 
opinion who lived on his bounty. Hence, each morning 
presented an array of the most worthless, irreclaimable of 
the tenantry around his door, all eagerly seeking to be 
included in some new scheme of regeneration, by which 
they understood three meals a day and nothing to do. 

How to play off these two distinct and very opposite 
classes, Mr. Sam Wy lie knew to perfection; and while he 
made it appear that one portion of the tenantry, whose 
rigid rejection of Sir Marmaduke's doctrines proceeded 
from a sturdy spirit of self-confidence and independence, 
were a set of wild, irreclaimable savages, he softly insinu- 
ated his compliments on the success in other quai-ters, while 
in his heart he well knew what results were about to 
happen. 

"They 're here now, sir," said Wylie, as he glanced 
through the window towards the lawn, where, with rigid 
punctuality. Sir Marmaduke each morning held his levee; 
and where, indeed, a very strange and motley crowd 
appeared. 

The old baronet threw up the sash, and as he did so, a 
general murmur of blessings and heavenly invocations met 
his ears, — sounds, that if one were to judge from his 
brightening eye and beaming countenance, he relished well. 
No longer, however, as of old, suppliant and entreating, 
with tremulous voice and shrinking gaze, did they make 
their advances. These people were now enlisted in his 
army of "regenerators;" they were converts to the land- 
lord's manifold theories of improved agriculture, neat cot- 
tages, pigsties, dovecots, beehives, and Heaven knows 
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what other Buggestive absurdity, ease and affluence ever 
devised to plate over the surface of rude and rugged 
misery. 

"The Lord bless your honor every morning you rise, 'tis 
the iligant little place ye gave me to live in. Musha, 't is 
happy and comfortable I do be every night, now, barrin' 
that the slates does be falling betimes — bad luck to them 
for slates, one of them cut little Joe's head this morning, 
and I brought him up for a bit of a plaster." 

This was the address of a stout, middle-aged woman, 
with a man's greatcoat around her in lieu of a cloak. 

" Slates falling — why does n't your husband fasten them 
on again? He said he was a handy fellow, and could do 
anything about a house." 

''It was no lie, then; Thady Morris is a good warrant 
for a job any day, and if it was thatch was on it — " 

"Thatch — why, woman, I'll have no thatch; I don't 
want the cabins burned down, nor will I have them the 
filthy hovels they used to be." 

"Why would your honor? — sure there's rayson and 
sinse agin it," was the chorus of all present, while the 
woman resumed, — 

''Well, he tried that same, too, your honor, and if he did, 
by my sowl, it was worse for him; for when he seen the 
slates going off every minit with the wind, he put the 
harrow on the top — " 

" The harrow — put the harrow on the roof? " 

"Just so; wasn't it natural? But as sure as the wind 
riz, down came the harrow, and stripped every dirty kippeen 
of a slate away with it" 

"So the roof is off?" said Sir Marmaduke, with stifled 
rage. 

"'T is as clean as my five fingers, the same rafters," said 
she, with unmoved gravity. 

"This is too bad; Wylie, do you hear this?" said the 
old gentleman, with a face dark with passion. 

"Ay," chorused in some half-dozen friends of the woman; 
"nothing stands the wind like the thatch." 

Wylie whispered some words tQ his master, and by a side 
gesture motioned to the woman to take her departure. The 

VOL. I.— II 
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hint was at once taken, and her place immediately filled by 
another. This was a short little old fellow in yellow rags, 
his face concealed by a handkerchief, on removing which 
he discovered a countenance that bore no earthly resem- 
blance to that of a human being; the eyes were entirely 
concealed by swollen masses of cheek and eyelid, — the 
nose might have been eight noses, — and the round, im- 
mense lips, and the small aperture between, looked like the 
opening in a ballot-box. 

"Who is this? what's the matter here?" said Sir Mar- 
maduke, as he stared in mingled horror and astonishmeut 
at the object before him. 

"Faix, ye may well ax," said the little man, in a thick, 
guttural voice.' '^ Sorra one of the neighbors knew me this 
morning. I 'm Tim M'Garrey, of the cross-roads." 

"What has happened to you, then?" asked Sir Marma- 
duke, somewhat ruffled by the sturdy tone of the ragged 
fellow's address. 

"*T is your own doing, then, — divil a less; you may be 
proud of your work." 

** My doing! — how do you dare to say so? " 

"'T is no darin' at all; 't is thrue, as I 'm here. Them 
cursed beehives you made me take home wid me, I put 
them in a coraer of the house, and, by bad luck, it was the 
pig's corner, and, sorra bit, but she rooted them out and 
upset them, and with that the varmint fell upon us all, and 
it was two hours before we killed them; divil such a fight 
ever ye seen. Peggy had the beetle, and I the griddle, for 
flattening them agin the wall ; and maybe we did n't work 
hai*d, while the childer was roarin' and bawlin' for the bare 
life." 

"Gracious mercy! could this be credited? Could any 
man conceive barbarism like this?" cried Sir Marma- 
duke, as, with uplifted hands, he stood overwhelmed with 
amazement. 

Wylie again whispered something, and again telegraphed 
to the applicant to move off; but the little man stood his 
ground and continued, "'Twas a heifer yon gave Tom 
Lenahan, and it 's a dhrqil day the M'Garreys war n't as 
good as the Lenahans, to say we 'd have nothing but bee6, 
and them was to get a dacent baste!" 
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"Stand aside, sir," said Sir Mannaduke; ^^Wylie has 
got my orders about you. Who is this?" 

"Faix, me, sir, — Andrew Maher. I 'm come to give 
your honor the key; I could n't stop there any longer." 

^'What! not stay in that comfoilable house, with the 
neat shop I had built and stocked for you? What does 
this mean?" 

"'Tis just that, then, your honor: the house is a nate 
little place, and barrin' the damp, and the little grate, that 
won't burn turf at all, one might do well enough in it; but 
the shop is the divil entirely." 

" How so? — what 's wrong about it? " 

"Everything 's wrong about it. First and foremost, your 
honor, the neighbors has no money ; and though they might 
do mighty well for want of tobacco, and spirits, and bohea, 
and candles, and soap, and them trifles, as long as they 
never came near them, throth they could n't have them 
there f ornint their noses without wishing for a taste ; and 
so one comes in for a pound of sugar, and another wants a 
ha'porth of nails, or a piece of naygar-head, or an ounce of 
starch, — and divil a woi'd they have, but *Put it in the 
book, Andy.' By my conscience, it 's a quare book would 
hould it all." 

"But they *11 pay in time, — they '11 pay when they sell 
the crops." 

"Bother! I ax your honor's pardon, I was manin' 
they 'd see me far enough first. Sure, when they go to 
market, they '11 have the rint, and the tithe, and the taxes ; 
and when that 's done, and they get a sack of seed potatoes 
for next year, I 'd like to know where 's the money that 's 
to come to me?" 

"Is this true, Wylie?— are they as poor as this?" asked 
Sir Marmaduke. 

Wylie's answer was still a whispered one. 

"Well," said Andy, with a sigh, "there's the key, any 
way. I 'd rather be tachin' the gaffers again than be keep- 
ing the same shop." 

These complaints were followed by others, differing in 
kind and complexion, but all agreeing in the violence with 
which they were urged, and all inveighing against "the 
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improvemeDts " Sir Marmadnke was so interested in carry- 
ing forward. To heaj them, you would suppose that the 
grievances suggested by poverty and want were more in 
unison with comfort and enjoyment than all the appliances 
wealth can bestow; and that the privations to which habit 
has ioured us are sources of greater happiness ttian we 
often feel in the use of unrestricted liberty. 

Far from finding any contented, Sir Uannaduke only 
saw a few among the number willing to endure bis boun- 
ties, as the means of obtaining other conceesions they 
desired more ardently. They would keep their cabins 
clean if anything was to be made by it; they 'd weed their 
potatoes if Sir Marmaduke would only offer a price for the 
weeds. In fact, they were ready to engage in any arduous 
pursuit of cleanliness, decency, and propriety, but it must 
be for a consideration. Otherwise, they saw no reason 
for encountering labor which brought no requital ; and the 
real benefits offered to them came so often associated with 
newfangled and absurd innovations, that both became 
involved in the same disgrace, and both sank in the same 
ridicule together. These vere the refuse of the tenantry; 
for we have seen that the independent feeling of the better 
class held them aloof from all the schemes of "improve- 
ment" which the others, by participating in, contaminated. 

Sir Marmaduke might, then, be pardoned if be felt some 
sinking of the heart at his failure; and, although encour- 
^ed by his daughter to persevere in bie plan to the end, 
more than once he was on the brink of abandoning the field 
in discomfiture, and confessing that the game was above 
his skill. Had he taken but one-half the pains to leani 
something of national character that he bestowed on his 
absurd efforts to fashion it to his liking, his success might 
have been different. He would, at least, have known how 
to distinguiBh between the really deserving and the un- 
worthy recipients of his bounty, — between the honest and 
independent peasant, earning bis bread by the sweat of bis 
brow, and the miserable dependent, only seeking a life of 
indolei"! . rit any sacrifice of tmlh or character; and even 
thii) kiLo" It'Jge, small as it may seem, will go far in appre- 
ciating till- difficulties which attend all attempts at Irish 
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social improvement, and explain much of tbe success or 
failure obser\'able in different parts of ttie couDlry. But 
Sir Mannaduke fell into tiie invariable error of his coun- 
trymen : be first suffered bimeelf to be led captive by 
"blarney," and when heartily sick of the deceitfulnees and 
trickei7 of those who employed it, coolly sat down with the 
conviction that there was uo truth in the land. 




CHAPTER XVI. 

THE FOREIGN LETTER. 

The arrival of a post-letter at the O'Donc^hue house was 
an occurrence of sufficient rarity to create some excitement 
in the household; and many a surmise, as to what new 
misfortune hung over the family, was hazarded between 
Mrs. Branaghan and Kerry O'Leary, as the latter poised 
and balanced the epistle in his hand, as though its weight 
and form might assist him in his divination. 

After having conned over all the different legal processes 
which he deemed might be conveyed in such a shai)e, and 
conjured up in his imagination a whole army of sherififs, 
sub-sheriffs, bailiffs, and drivers, of which the ominous 
letter should prove the forerunner, he heaved a heavy sigh 
at the gloomy future his forebodings had created, and 
slowly ascended towards his master's bedroom. 

"How is Herbert?" said the O'Donoghue, as he heard 
the footsteps beside his bed, for he had been dreaming of 
the boy a few minutes previous. "Who is that? Ah! 
Kerry. Well, how is he to-day ? " 

"Troth, there 's no great change to spake of," said Kerry, 
who, not having made any inquiry himself, and never 
expecting to have been questioned on the subject, preferred 
this safe line of reply, as he deemed it, to a confession of 
his ignorance. 

"Did he sleep well, Kerry? " 

"Oh, for the matter of the sleep we won't boast of it. 
But here 's a letter for your honor, come by the post.' 

" Leave it on the bed, and tell me about the boy.' 

" Faix, there *s nothing particular, then, to tell your 
honor; sometimes he 'd be one way, sometimes another, — 
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and more times the same way again. That 's the way he 'd 
be all the night through." 

The 0*Donoghue pondered for a second or two, endeavor- 
ing to frame some distinct notion from these scanty mate- 
rials, and then said, — 

^'Send Master Mark to me." At the same time he drew 
aside the curtain, and broke the seal of the letter. The 
first few lines, however, seemed to satisfy his curiosity, 
although the epistle was written in a close hand, and 
extended over three sides of the paper; and he threw it 
carelessly on the bed, and lay down again once more. 
During all this time, however, Kerry managed to remain in 
the room, and, while affecting to arrange clothes and furni- 
ture, keenly scrutinized the features of his master. It was 
of no use, however. The old man's looks were as apa- 
thetic as usual, and he seemed already to have forgotten 
the missive Kerry had endowed with so many terrora 
and misfortunes. 

^^ Herbert has passed a favorable night," said Mark, 
entering a few moments after. ^'The fever seems to have 
left him, and, except for debility, I suppose there is little 
to ail him. What! — a letter? Who is this from?" 

''From Kate," said the old man, listlessly. ''I got as far 
as 'My dear uncle; ' the remainder must await a better 
light, and, mayhap, sharper eyesight too, — for the girl 
has picked up this new mode of scribbling, which is almost 
unintelligible to me." 

As the O'Donoghue was speaking, the young man had 
approached the window, and was busily perusing the letter. 
As he read, his face changed color more than once. Break- 
ing off, he said, — 

"You don't know, then, what news we have here? More 
embarrassment — ay, by Jove ! and a heavier one than even 
it seems at first sight. The French armies, it appears, arc 
successful all over the Low Countries, and city after city 
falling into their possession ; and so the convents are break- 
ing up, and the Sacr^ Coeur, where Kate is, has set free its 
inmates, who are returning to their friends. She comes 
here." 

"What! here?" said the 0*Donoghue, with some evi- 
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dence of doubt at intelligence so strange and unexpected. 
"Why, Mark, my boy, that 'b impossible, — the house is a 
ruin; we have n't a room; we have no servants, and have 
nothing like accommodation for the girl." 

"Listen to this, then," said Mark, as he read from the 
letter. " *You may then conceive, my dear old papa, — for 
I must call you the old name again, now that we are to 
meet, — how happy I am to visit Carrignacurra once more. 
I persuade myself I remember the old beech wood in the 
glen, and the steep path beside the waterfall, and the 
wooden railings to guard against the precipice. Am I not 
right? And there *8 an ash-tree over the pool, lower down. 
Cousin Mark climbed it to pluck the berries for me, and 
fell in, too. There's memory for you I'" 

"She '11 be puzzled to find the wood now," said the 
O'Donoghue, with a sad attempt at a smile. "Go on, 
Mark." 

"It's all the same kind of thing; she speaks of Molly 
Cooney's cabin, and the red boat-house, and fifty things 
that are gone many a day ago. Strange enough, she remem- 
bers what I myself have long since forgotten. 'How I long 
for my own little blue bedroom that looked out on the 
Keim-an-eigh ! — ' " 

"There, Mark — don't read any more, my lad. Poor 
dear Kate! — what would she think of the place now? " 

"The thing is impossible," said Mark, sternly. "The 
girl has got a hundred fancies and tastes unsuited to our 
rude life; her French habits would ill agree with our bar- 
barism. You must write to your cousin, — that old Mrs. 
Bedingfield ; if that 's her name. She must take her for the 
present, at least; she oflfered it once before." 

"Yes," said the old man, with an enei^y he had not used 
till now, "she did, and I refused. My poor brother detested 
that woman, and would never, had he lived, have intrusted 
his daughter to her care. If she likes it, the girl shall 
make this her home. My poor Harry's child shall not ask 
twice for a shelter while I have one to offer her." 

"Have you thought, sir, how long you may be able to 
extend the hospitality you speak of? Is this house now 
your own, that you can make a proffer of it to any one ? — 
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and if it were, is it here, within these damp, discolored 
walls, with ruin without and within, that you 'd desire a 
guest, — and such a guest?" 

"What do you mean, boy? " 

" I mean what I say. The girl, educated in the midst of 
luxury, pampered and flattered; we heard that from the 
abb^, — what a favorite she was there, and how naturally 
she assumed airs of command and superiority over the girls 
of her own age, — trjily, if penance were the object, the 
notion is not a bad one.'* 

" I say it again : this is her home. I grieve it should be 
so rude a one, but I '11 never refuse to let her share it." 

"Nor would I," muttered Mark, gloomily, "if it suited 
either her habits or her tastes. Let her come, however ; a 
week's experience will do more to undeceive her than if we 
wrote letters for a twelvemonth." 

"You must write to her, Mark; you must tell her that 
matters have not gone so well with us latterly, — that she '11 
see many changes here; but mind you say how happy we 
are to receive her." 

" She can have her choice of blue bedrooms, too, — shall I 
say that? '* said Mark, almost savagely. "The damp has 
given them the proper tinge for her fancy; and as to the 
view she speaks of, assuredly there is nothing to balk it. 
The window has fallen out many a long day ago that looked 
on Keim-an-eigh." 

"How can you torture me this way, boy? " said the old 
man, with a look of imploring, to which his white hairs 
and aged features gave a most painful expression. But 
Mark turned away, and made no answer. 

"My uncle," said he, after a pause, "must answer this 
epistle. Letter-writing is no burden to him. In fact, I 
believe he rather likes it; so here goes to do him a favor. 
It is seldom the occasion presents itself." 

It was not often that Mark O'Donoghue paid a visit to 
Sir Archibald in his chamber; and the old man received 
him as he entered with all the show of courtesy he would 
have extended to a stranger, — a piece of attention which 
was very far, indeed, from relieving Mark of any portion 
of his former embarrassment. 

''I have brought you a letter, sir," said he, almost ere 
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he took his seat, — ^^a letter which my father would thank 
you to reply to. It is from my cousin Kate, who is about 
to return to Ireland and take up her abode here." 

''Ye dinna mean she 's coming here, to Carrignacurra?" 

''It is even so! though I don't wonder at your finding it 
hard of belief." 

"It's mair than that, — it's far mair; it's downright 
incredible." 

" I thought so, too ; but my father cannot agree with me. 
He will not believe that this old barrack is not a baronial 
castle ; and persists in falling back on what is past, rather 
than look on the present, not to speak of the future." 

"But she canna live here, Mark," said Sir Arehy, his 
mind ever dwelling on the great question at issue. 
" There 's no a spot in the whole house she could inhabit. 
I ken something of these French damsels and their ways ; 
and the strangers that go there for education are a' worse 
than the natives. I mind the time I was in Paris with his 
Royal — " Sir Archy coughed, and reddened up, and let 
fall his snuff-box, spilling all the contents on the floor. 
"Gude save us, here 's a calamity! It was real macabaw, 
and cost twa shillings an ounce. I maun even see if I 
canna scrape it up wi' a piece of paper; " and so he set 
himself diligently to glean up the scattered dust, muttering, 
all the time, maledictions on his bad luck. 

Mark never moved nor spoke the entire time, but sat with 
the open letter in his hand, patiently awaiting the resump- 
tion of the discussion. 

**Weel, weel," exclaimed Sir Archy, as he resumed his 
seat once more ; " let us see the epistle, and perhaps we may 
find some clew to put her off." 

"My father insists on her coming," said Mark, sternly. 

"So he may, lad," replied Sir Archy; '*but she may hae 
her ain reasons for declining; dinna ye see that? This 
place is a ruin. Wha 's to say it is no undergoing a repair; 
that the roof is off, and will not be on for sax months to 
come. The country, too, is in a vera disturbed state. 
Folks are talking in a suspicious way." 

Mark thought of the midnight march he had witnessed, 
but said nothing. 

"There 's a fever, besides, in the house, and wha can tell 
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the next to tak' it. The Lord be mercifu' to us! " added 
he, gravely, as if the latter thought approached somewhat 
too close on a temptation of Providence. 

*^If she 's like what I remember her as a child," replied 
Mark, " your plan would be a bad one for its object. Tell 
her the place is a ruin, and she 'd give the world to see it 
for bare curiosity; say there was a likelihood of a rebellion, 
and she would risk her life to be near it; and as for a 
fever, we never were able to keep her out of the cabins 
when there was sickness going. Faith, I believe it was the 
danger, and not the benevolence, of the act charmed her." 

"You are no far wrong. I mind her weel; she was a 
saucy cutty ; and I canna forget the morning she gave me 
a bunch o' thistles on my birthday, and ca'ed it a * Scotch 
bouquey.'" 

^'You had better read the letter, in any case," said Mark, 
as he presented the epistle. Sir Archy took it, and perused 
it from end to end without a word ; then, laying it open on 
his knee, he said, — 

*^The lassie's heart is no far wrang, Mark, depend upon 
it. Few call up the simple memories o' childish days if 
they have no retained some of the guileless spirit that ani- 
mated them. I wad like to see her mysel'," said he, after 
a pause. "But what have we here in the postscript?" 
And he read aloud the following lines: — 

*' *I have too good a recollection of a Carrignacurra 
household to make any apology for adding one to the num- 
ber below stairs, in the person of my maid Mademoiselle 
Hortense, from whose surprise and astonishment at our 
Irish mountains I anticipate a rich treat. She is a true 
Parisian, who cannot believe in anything outside the 
Boulevards. What will she think of Mrs. Branaghan and 
Kerry O'Leary? and what will they think of her?' 

^^Lord save us, Mark, this is an awfu' business; a 
French waiting- woman here! Why, she might as weel 
bring a Bengal tiger. I protest I 'd rather see the one than 
the other." 

" She '11 not stay long ; make your mind easy about her, 
— nor will Kate either, if she need such an attendant." 

"True enough, Mark; we maun let the malady cure itseP; 
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and BO, I suppose, the lassie must even see the nakedness 
o' the land wi' her ain eyes, though I 'd just as soon we 
could 'put the cover on the parritch,' as the laird said, 'and 
make the fules think it brose.' It's no ower pleasant to 
expose one's poverty." 

"Then you'll write the letter," said Mark, rising, "and 
we must do what we can in the way of preparation. The 
time is short enough, too, for that letter was written almost 
a month ago. She might arrive this very week." 

As he spoke, the shuffling sounds of feet were heard in 
the corridor outside; the young man sprang to the door 
and looked out, and just caught sight of Kerry O'Leary, 
with a pair of boots under his arm, descending the stairs. 

"That fellow Kerry — listening, as usual," said Mark. 
"I heard him at my door about a fortnight since, when I 
was talking to Herbert, and I sent a bullet through the 
panel; I thought it might cure him." 

" I wonder it did na kill him ! " exclaimed M'Nab, in 
horror. 

"No, no, my hand is too steady for that. I aimed at 
least two inches above his head ; it might have grazed his 
hair." 

*'By my word, I '11 no play the eavesdropper wi' you, 
Mark ; or, at least, I 'd like to draw the charge o' your pistols 
first" 

"She can have my room," said Mark, not heeding the 
speech. " I '11 take that old tower they call the guard-room ; 
I fancy I shall not be dispossessed for a considerable time." 
And the youth left the chamber to look after the arrange- 
ments he spoke of. 

"'Tis what I tould you," said Kerry, as he drew his 
stool beside the kitchen fire; "I was right enough, she's 
coming back again to live here. I was listening at the 
door, and heerd it all." 

"And she 's laving the blessed nunnery! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Branaghan, with a holy horror in her countenance; "desart- 
ing the elegant place, with the priests, and monks, and 
friars, to come here again, in the middle of every wicked- 
ness and divilment — ochone! ochone!" 

" What wickedness and what divilment are you spaking 
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about?" said Kerry, indignantly, at the aspersion thus east 
on the habits of the bouse. 

Mrs. Branaghan actually started at the bare idea of a 
contradiction, and turned on him a look of fiery wrath as 
she said, — 

'*Be my conscience you 're bould to talk that way to me! 
— What wickedness ! Is n't horse-racing, card-playing, 
raffling, wickedness? Is n't drinking and swearing wicked- 
ness? Isn't it wickedness to kill three sheep a week, and 
a cow a fortnight, to feed a set of dirty spalpeens of grooms 
and stable chaps? Is n't it wickedness — Botheration to 
you, but I wouldn't be losing my time talking to you! 
When was one of ye at his duties? Answer me thaL How 
much did one of ye pay at Ayster or Christmas, these ten 
years ? Signs on it, Father Luke has n't a word for ye 
when he comes here; he trates ye with contimpt." 

Kerry was abashed and terrified. He little knew when 
he pulled up the sluice-gate the torrent that would flow 
down; and now would have made any ^^ amende " to estab- 
lish a truce again. But Mrs. Branaghan was a woman, 
and, having seen the subjugation of her adversary, her last 
thought was mercy. 

'' Wickedness, indeed ! It 's fifty years out of purgatory, 
Boira less, to live ten years here, and see what goes on." 

**Divil a lie in it," chimed in Kerry, meekly; "there's 
no denying a word you say." 

"I 'd like to see who 'd dare deny it; and, signs on it, 
there 's a curse on the place — nothing thrives in it." 

**Faix, then, ye mustn't say that, anyhow," said Kerry, 
insinuatingly. ^^You have no rayson to spake again it 
'T was Tuesday week last I heerd Father Luke say, — it 
was to myself he said it, — 'How is Mrs. Branaghan, 
Kerry? ' says he. 'She 's well and hearty, your reverence,' 
says I. 'I '11 tell you what she is, Kerry,' says he: ^she 's 
looking Just as I knew her five-and-thirty years ago ; and a 
comelier, dacenter woman was n't in the three baronies. I 
remember well,' says he, 'I seen her at the fair of Killamey, 
and she had a cap with red ribbons.' Hadn't ye a cap 
with red ribbons in it?" 

A nod was the response. 
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^'True for him, ye see he did n*t forget it; and says be, 
'She took the shine out of the fair; she could give seven 
pounds and half a distance to ere a girl there, and beat her 
after by a neck.' " 

"What's that ye 're saying?" said Mrs. Branaghan, who 
did n't comprehend the figurative language of the turf, par- 
ticularly when coming from Father Luke's lips. 

'* I 'm saying ye were the purtiest woman that walked the 
fair-green," said Kerry, correcting his phraseology. 

"Father Luke was a smart little man then himself, and 
had a nate leg and foot" 

'^Killamey was a fine place, I'm tould," said Kerry, 
with a dexterous shift to change the topic. "I wasn't 
often there myself, but I heerd it was the iligant fair 
entirely." 

"So it was," said Mrs. Branaghan; "there never was the 
kind of sport and divarsion was n't there. It begun on a 
Monday, and went through the week ; and short enough the 
time was. There was dancing, and fighting, and singing, 
and 'stations ' up to Aghadoe, and down again on the bare 
knees, and a pilgrimage to the holy well, — three times 
round that, maybe after a jig two hours long; and there 
was a dwarf that tould fortunes, and a friar that sould 
gospels agin fever and fallin' sickness, and ballad-singers, 
and play-actors. Musha, there never was the like of it." 
And in this strain did she pour forth a flood of impassioned 
eloquence on the recollection of those carnal pleasures and 
enjoyments which, but a few minutes before, she had con- 
demned so rigidly in others, nor was it till at the very 
close of her speech that she suddenly perceived how she had 
wandered from her text; then, with a heavy groan, she 
muttered, "Ayeh! we 're sinful craytures, the best of us." 

Kerry responded to the sentiment with a fac-simile sigh, 
and the peace was ratified. 

"You wouldn't believe, now, what Miss Kate is bringing 
over with her; faix, you wouldn't believe it" 

''Maybe a monkey," said Mrs. Branaghan, who bad a 
vague notion that France lay somewhere within the tropics. 

"Worse nor that" 

'' Is it a bear? " asked she again. 
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'*No; but a French maid, to dress her hair, and powder 
her, and put patches on her face.*' 

"Whisht, I tell jou," cried Mrs. Branaghan, "and don't 
be talking that way. Miss Kate was never the one to turn 
to the likes of them things." 

"'T is truth I 'm telling ye, then; I heerd it all between 
the master and Master Mark, and aftei*wards with ould Sir 
Archy, and the three of them is in a raal fright about the 
maid; they say she'll be the divil for impidence." 

"Will she, then!" said Mrs. Branaghan, with an eye 
glistening in anticipation of battle. 

"The never a day's peace or ease we 're to have again, 
when she 's here; 't is what the master says. *I pity poor 
Mrs. Branaghan,' says he; 'she's a quiet crayture that 
won't take her own part, and — ' " 

"Won't I? Be my conscience, we '11 soon see that." 

"Them's his words; *and if Kerry and she don't lay 
their heads together to make the place too hot for her, 
she '11 bully the pair of them.' " 

"Lave it to myself, — lave it to me alone, Kerry 
O'Leary." 

''I was thinking that same, ma'am," said Kerry, with a 
droll leer as he spoke; "I 'd take the odds on you any day, 
and never ask the name of the other horse." 

"I '11 lay the mark of my fingers on her av she says 
'pays,' " said Mrs. Branaghan, with an energy that looked 
like truth. 

Meanwhile, Kerry, perceiving that her temper was up, 
spared nothing to aggravate her passion, retailing every 
possible and impossible afifront the new visitor might pass 
ofif on her, and expressing th3 master's sorrows at the 
calamities awaiting her. 

"If she isn't frightened out of the country at once, 
there 's no help for it," said he, at last. "I have a notion 
myself, but sure, maybe it's a bad one." 

"What is it, then? Spake it out free." 

" 'T is just to wait for the chaise, — she '11 come in a 
chaise, it's likely — " 

But what was Kerry's plan, neither Mrs Branaghan nor 
the reader are destined to hear; for at that moment a loud 
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•ummoDft ftt Um ball door, a very aDiuiual souucl, aDnooocwl 
the arrival of a atranger. Kerry, therefore, had barely tiioe 
for a haaty toilet with a pocketHN>inb, before a aniall frag* 
ment of looking-glaaa he carried io hia pocket, aa be baa* 
ieoed to receive the viaitor. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

KATE O'dONOGHUE. 

Before Kerry O'Leary had reached the hall, the object 
around whose coming all his schemes revolved was already 
in her uncle's arms. 

'^ My dear, dear Kate," said the old man, as he embraced 
her again and again, while she, overcome by a world of con- 
flicting emotions, concealed her face upon his shoulder. 

" This is Mark, my dearest girl, — Cousin Mark." 

The girl looked up, and fixed her large, full eyes upon the 
countenance of the young man, as, in an attitude of bashful 
hesitation, he stood uncertain how far the friendship of 
former days warranted his advances. She, too, seemed 
equally confused ; and when she held out her hand, and he 
took it half coldly, the meeting augured but poorly for 
warmth of heart on either side. 

'* And Herbert, — where is he? " cried she, eagerly, hoping 
to cover the chilling reception by the inquiry ; " and my 
uncle Archy — " 

*' Is here to answer for himsel*," said M'Nab, quietly, as 
he came rapidly forward and kissed her on either cheek; 
and, with an arm leaning on each of the old men, she walked 
forward to the drawing-room. 

" And are you alone, my dear child, — have you come 
alone?" said the O'Donoghue. 

^' Even so, papa. My attached and faithful Hortense left 
me at Bristol. Sea-sickness became stronger than affection. 
She had a dream, besides, that she was lost, devoured or 
carried oflP by a merman, — I forget what. And the end was, 
she refused to go farther, and did her best to persuade me to 
the same opinion. She did n't remember that I had sent on 
my effects, and that my heart was here already." 
voi*. I. — 12 
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^' My own dearest child/' said O'Donoghue, as he pressed 
her hand fervently between his own. 

*'But how have ye journeyed by yoursel'?" said Sir 
Archy, as he gazed on the slight and delicate figure before 
him. 

" Wonderfully well, uncle. During the voyage every one 
was most polite and attentive to me. There was a handsome 
young Guardsman who would have been more, had he not 
been gentleman enough to know that I was a lady. And 
once at Cork, I met, at the very moment of landing, with a 
kind old friend, Father Luke, who took care of me hither. 
He only parted with me at the gate, not wishing to interfere, 
as he said, with our first greetings. But I don't see Herbert, 
— where is he?" 

^^ Poor Herbert has been dangerously ill, my dear," said 
the father ; ^^ I scarcely think it safe for him to see you." 

" No, no," interposed Sir Archy, feelingly. " If the sight 
of her can stir the seared heart of an auld carle like myself 
it wadna be the surest way to calm the frenzied blood of a 
youth." 

Perhaps Sir Archy was not far wrong. Kate O'Donoghue 
was, indeed, a girl of no common attraction. Her figure — 
rather below than above the middle size — was yet so per- 
fectly moulded that, for very symmetry and grace, it seemed 
as if such should have been the standard of womanly beauty, 
while her countenance had a character of loveliness even 
more striking and beautiful ; her eyes were large, full, and 
of a liquid blue that resembled black ; her hair a rich brown, 
through which a golden tinge was seen to run, almost the 
color of an autumn sunset, giving a brilliancy to her com- 
plexion which, in its transparent beauty, needc<1 no such aid ; 
but her mouth was the feature whose expression, more than 
any other, possessed a peculiar charm. In speaking, the 
rounded lips moved with a graceful undulation, more ex- 
pressive than mere sound, while, as she listened, the slight- 
est tremble of the lip harmonizing with the brilliant glance of 
her eyes, gave a character of rapid intelligence to her face 
well befitting the vivid temper of her nature. She looked 
her very self, — a noble-hearted, high-spirited girl, without a 
thought save for what was honorable and lofty; one who 
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accepted no compromiBe with a doubtful line of policy, but 
eagerly grasped at the right, and stood firmly by the conse- 
quence. Although educated within tbe walls of a convent, 
she bad mixed, ber extreme youtb considered, much in tbe 
world of tbe city sbe lived in, and was thus as accoroplisbed 
in all tbe " usage " and conventional babits of society, as 
sbe was cultivated in those gifts and graces which give it all 
its ornament. To a mere passing observer there might seem 
somewhat of coquetry in her manner ; but very little obser- 
vation would show, that such unerring gracefulness cannot 
be the result of mere practice, and that innate character had 
assumed that garb which best suited it, and not one to be 
merely worn for a season. Her accent, too, when sbe spoke 
Kngliab, had enough of foreign intonation about it to lay the 
ground for a charge of affectation ; but he should have been 
a sturdy critic who could have persisted in the accusation. 
The fear was rather, that one leaned to the very fault of 
pronunciation as an excellence, so much of piqnancy did it 
occasionally lend to expressions which, from other lips, had 
seemed tame and commonplace. To any one who has seen 
the graceful coquetry of French manner ingrafted on tbe 
more meaning eloquence of Irish beauty, my effort at a por- 
trait will appear a very meagre and barren outline ; and I 
feel bow poorly I have endeavored to convey any idea of 
one, whose Spanish origin had left a legacy of gracefulnesB 
and elegance, to be warmed into life by tbe fervid character 
of the Celt, and tempered again by the consummate attrac- 
tion of French manner. 

The ease and kindliness of spirit with wbicb she sat be* 
tween the two old men, listening in turn to each, or answer- 
ing with graceful alacrity tbe questions they profTerinl — tli^ 
playful delicacy with which she evaded the allusions 
made from time to time to the disappointment tbe n 
bouse must have occasioned her — and the laughin:: j: 
with which she spoke of tbe new life about to o^kii '' 
her, were actually contagions. They already for. ■ 
fears her anticipated coming had inspired, and p:>'> 
ber with tbe warm affection that should wait on a ni l> 
Ob! what a gift is beauty, and how powerful its intin 
when strengtbencd by the rich eloquence of a spotlini 
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ture, beaming from beneath long-lashed lids, when two men 
like these, seared and hardened by the world's ills — broken 
on the wheel of fortune — should feel a glow of long-foi^ot- 
ten gladness in their chilled heaits as they looked upon her ! 
None could have guessed, however, what an effort that 
seeming light-heartedness cost her. Poor girl! Scarcely 
was she alone, and had closed the door of her room behind 
her, when she fell upon the bed in a torrent of tears, and 
sobbed as if her heart was breaking. All that Father Luke 
had said as they came along — and the kind old man had 
done his utmost to break the shock of the altered state of her 
uncle's fortunes — was far from preparing her for the cold 
reality she witnessed. It was not the ruined walls, the tree- 
less mountain, the desolate and dreary look of all around 
that smote upon her heart. Sad as these signs were, her 
grief had a higher source. It was the sight of that old man 
she called father, tottering feebly to the grave, surrounded 
by images of poverty and misfortune. It was the aspect 
of Mark, the cousin she had pictured to her mind as au 
accomplished gentleman in look and demeanor — the descend- 
ant of a house more than noble — the heir of a vast prop- 
erty ; and now she saw him scarce in gesture and manner 
above the peasant, — in dress, as slovenly and uncared-for. 
She was prepared for a life of monotonous retirement and 
isolation. She was ready to face the long winter of dreary 
solitude, — but not in such company as this. That she never 
calculated on. Her worst anticipations had never conjured 
up more than an uncheckered existence, with little to vary 
or relieve it ; and now, she foresaw a life to be passed amid 
the miserable straits and shifts of poverty, with all its petty 
incidents and lowering accidents, to lessen her esteem for 
those she wished to look up to and love. And this was 
Carrignacurra, the proud castle she had so often boasted 
of to her school companions, the baronial seat she had 
loved to exalt above the antique chateaux of France and 
Flanders ; and these the haughty relatives, whose pride she 
mentioned as disdaining the alliance of the Saxon, and spum- 
ing all admixture of blood with a race less noble than their 
own. The very chamber she sat in, how did it contradict 
her own animated descriptions of its once comforts and lax- 
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ries ! Alas ! it seemed to be like duplicity and falsehood, 
that she had so spoken of these things. More than once she 
asked herself — "Were they always thus?" Poor child! 
she knew not that poverty can bring sickness, and sor- 
row, and premature old age. It can devastate the fields, 
and desolate the afifections, and make cold both heart and 
home together. 

If want stopped short at privation, men need not to 
tremble at its approach. It is in the debasing and degrad- 
ing influence of poverty its real terror lies. It is in the 
plastic facility with which the poor man shifts to meet the 
coming evil that the high principle of rectitude is sacrificed, 
and the unflinching course of honor deviated from. When 
the proud three-decker, in all the majesty of her might, 
may sail along her course unaltered, the humble craft, in 
the same sea, must tack, and beat, and watch for every 
casualty of the gale to gain her port in safety. These are 
the trials of the poor but proud man. It is not the want 
of liveried lackeys, of plate, of equipage, and all the glit- 
tering emblems of wealth, that smite his heart and break his 
spirit. It is the petty subterfuge he is reduced to that galls 
him ; it is the sense of struggle between his circumstances 
and his conscience, between what he does and what he feels. 

It is true Kate knew not these things, but yet she had 
before her the results of them too palpably to be mistaken. 
Sir Archibald was the only one on whom reverse of fortune 
had not brought carelessness and coarseness of manner. He 
seemed, both in dress and demeanor, little changed from 
what she remembered him years before ; nor had time, ap- 
parently, fallen on him with heavier impress in other respects. 
What was Herbert like ? was the question ever rising to her 
mind, but with little hope that the answer would prove 
satisfactory. 

While Kate O'Donoghne was thus pondering over the 
characters of those with whom she was now to live, they, 
on the other hand, were exerting themselves to the utmost 
to restore some semblance of its ancient comfort to the 
long-neglected dwelling. A blazing fire of bog deal was 
lighted in the old hall, whose mellow glare glanced along 
the dark oak wamscot, and threw a rich glow along the 
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corridor itself, to the very door of the tower. In the great 
chamber, where they sat, many articles of fnmitare, long 
disused and half forgotten, were now collected, giving, even 
by their number, a look of increased comfort to the roomy 
apartment. Nor were such articles of ornament as they 
possessed forgotten. The few pictures which had escaped 
the wreck of damp and time were placed upon the walls, and 
a small miniature of Kate, as a child, — a poor performance 
enough, — was hung up over the chimney, as it were to 
honor her whose presence these humble preparations were 
made to celebrate. Sir Archy, too, as eager in these ar- 
rangements as Mark himself, had brought several books and 
illustrated volumes from his chamber to scatter upon the 
tables ; while, as if for a shrine for the deity of the place, 
a little table of most elaborate marqueterie, and a richly 
carved chair beside the fire, designated the place Kate was 
to occupy as her own, and to mark which he had culled the 
very gems of his collection. 

It is scarcely possible to conceive how completely even a 
few trifling objects like these can change the " morale" of 
a chamber; how that which before seemed cumbrous, sad, 
and dispiriting, becomes at once lightsome and pleasant- 
looking. But so it is: the things which speak of human 
thought and feeling appeal to a very different sense from 
those which merely minister to material comfort; and we 
accept the presence of a single book, a print, or drawing, 
as an evidence that mental aliment has not been forgotten. 

If the changes here spoken of gave a very different air 
and seeming to the old tower, Kate's own presence there 
completed the magic of the transformation. Dressed in 
black silk, and wearing a profusion of lace of the same 
color, — for her costume had been adapted to a very differ- 
ent sphere, — she took her place in the family circle, diffus- 
ing around her a look of refinement and elegance, and 
making of that sombre chamber a spacious salon. Her 
guitar, her embroidery, her old-fashioned writing-desk, 
inlaid with silver, caught the eye as it wandered about the 
room, and told of womanly graces and accomplishments so 
foreign to the rude emblems of the chase and the field, 
henceforth to be banished to the old entrance hall. 
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The O'DoDoghue himself felt the influence of the.yonng 
girl's presence, and evidenced in his altered dress and 
demeanor the respect he desired to show ; while Mark took 
from his scanty wardrobe the only garment he possessed 
above the rank of a shooting- jacket, and entered the room 
with a half-bashful, half-sullen air, as though angry and 
ashamed with himself for even so much compliance with the 
world's usages. 

Although Kate was quick-sighted enough to see that these 
changes were caused on her account, her native tact pre- 
vented her from showmg that knowledge, and made her 
receive their attentions with that happy blending of courtesy 
and familiarity so fascinating from a young and pretty 
woman. The dinner — and it was a chef-cCceuvre on the 
part of Mrs. Branaghan — passed ofif most pleasantly. The 
fear her coming bad excited now gave way to the delight 
her presence conferred. They felt as if they had done her 
an injustice in their judgment, and hastened to make every 
amende for their unfair opinion. Never, for years long, 
had the O'Donoghue been so happy. The cold and cheerless 
chamber was once more warmed into a home. The fire 
beside which he had so often brooded in sadness was now 
the pleasant hearth surrounded by cheery faces. Memories 
of the past, soothing through all their sorrow, flowed in upon 
his mind, as he sat and gazed at her in tranquil ecstasy. 
Sir Archibald, too, felt a return to his former self in the tone 
of good-breeding her presence diffused, and evinced, by the 
attentive politeness of his manner, how happy he was to 
recur once more to the observances which he remembered 
with so much affection, associated as they were with the 
brightest period of his life. 

As for Mark, although less an actor than the others in the 
scene, the effect upon him was not less striking. All his 
assumed apathy gave way as he listened to her descriptions 
of foreign society, and the habits of those she had lived 
amongst. The ringing melody of her voice, the brilliant 
sparkle of her dark eyes, the graceful elegance of gesture, — 
the Frenchwoman's prerogative, — threw over him their 
charm, a fascination never experienced before ; and although 
a dark dread would now and then steal across his mind, 
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How was a creature, beautiful and giTtetl like this, to lead 
the life of dreariness and gloom tbeir days n^ere passed in? 
— the tender feeling of affection she showed bis father, the 
fondness with which she dwelt on every little incident of ber 
childhood — every little detail of the mountain scenery — 
showed a spirit which well might harmonize witb a home 
even humble as theirs, and pleasures as uncostly and as 
simple. " Oh ! if she grow not weary of us ! " was the heart- 
nttered sentence each moment as he listened ; and in the 
very anxiety of the doubt the ecstasy of enjoyment was 
heightened. To purchase this boon there was nothing he 
would not dare. To think that as he trod the glens, or 
followed the wild deer along some cragged and broken 
mountain gorge, a home like this ever awaited him, was a 
picture of happiness too bright and dazzling to look upon. 

" Now, then, ma belte," said Sir Archibald, as be rose 
from his seat, and with an air of gallantry that might have 
done credit to Versailles of old, threw the ribbon of her 
guitar over ber neck, "now for your promise — that little 
romance ye spoke of." 

" Willingly, dear uncle," replied she, striking the chorda 
as a kind of prelude. " Shall I sing you one of our convent 
hymns? — or will you have tbe romance? " 

" It is no fair to tempt one in a choice," said M'Nab, 
slyly ; " but sin ye say so, I must hear baith before I 
decide." 

"Yonr own favorite the first," said she, smiling; and 
began the little chanson of the " Garde Ecossaise," the song 
of the esilcd nobles in the service of France, so dear to every 
Scotchman's heart. 

While the melody described the gathering of the clans in 
the mountains to take leave of their departing kinsmen, the 
measured tramp of the music, and the wild ringing of the 
pibroch, the old chieftain's face lit up, and his eye glared 
with tbe Bero' fire of native pride ; but when the moment of 
leavc-lakiiii; :irrived, and the heartrending cry of " Fare- 
well 1 " lirnki' from tbe deserted, his eye became glazed and 
lilmy, ami, with a band tremulous from emotion, he slopped 
the singer. 

" Ns. na. Kate; I canna bear that the noo. Ye bae 
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smote the rock too suddenly, lassie ; *' and the tears rolled 
heavily down his seared cheeks. 

^^ You must let me finish, uncle/* said she, disengaging 
her hand ; and at the instant, sweeping the chord with a bold 
and vigorous finger, she broke into a splendid and chivalrous 
description of the Scottish valor in the sei-vice of France, 
every line swelling with their proud achievements, as fore- 
most they marched to battle. To this succeeded the crash 
and turmoil of the fray, the ringing cheers of the plaided 
warriors mingling with the war-cries of the Gaul, till, in a 
burst of triumph and victory, the song concluded. Then 
the old man sprang from his chair and threw his arms around 
her in transport, as he cried, — 

^'It's a mercifu' thing, lassie, ye didna live fifty years 
ago; by my soul, there's nae saying how many a brave 
fellow the like o' that had laid low ! " 

*'*' If that be one of the hymns you spoke of, Kate," said 
the 0*Donoghue, smiling, ^^I fancy Mark would have no 
objection to be a nun ; but where is he ? — he has left the 
room." 

^'I hope there is nothing in my song he disliked?" asked 
she, timidly; but before there was time for an answer the 
door opened, and Mark appeared, with Herbert in his arms. 

^^ There!" said he, laying him gently on the sofa; ^^if 
cousin Kate will only sing that once more, I '11 answer for 
it, it will save you a fortnight in your recovery." 

Kate knelt down beside the sick boy and kissed him 
tenderly, while he, poor fellow, scarce daring to believe in 
the reality of all before him, played with the long tangles of 
her silky hair, and gazed on her in silence. 

" We maun be cautious, Mark," whispered M'Nab, care- 
fully ; but Mark had no ears nor eyes save for her who now 
sat beside his brother, and in a low, soft voice breathed her 
affectionate greetings to him. 

In this way passed the first evening of her coming, — a 
night whose fascination dwelt deep in every heart, and made 
each dreamer blest. 
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Wrile these things were happeniDg withia the niiaed castle 
of the O'Donoghue, a guest, equally uoezpected as theirs, 
had arrived at the Lodge. Frederick Travers, delayed in 
Bristol by contrary winds, had come over in tbe same packet 
with Kate; but without being able either to learn her name, 
or whither she was going. His uulooked-for appearance 
at tbe Lodge was a most welcome surprise both to Sir 
Marmaduke and Sybella ; and as he did not desire to avow 
the real object of bis coming, it was regarded by them aa 
the most signal proof of affection. They well knew bonr 
much London life engrossed him, how completely its peculiar 
habits and haunts possessed attractions for byn, and with 
what a depreciating estimate he looked down on every part 
of the globe save that consecrated to the fasbionable follies 
and amusements of his owu set. 

He was not, in reality, insensible to other and better 
influences; his affection for his father and sister was un- 
bounded; he bad a bold, manly spirit, unalloyed with any- 
thing mean or sordid ; a generous, candid nature, and 
straightforward earnestness of purpose, that often carried 
him farther by impulse than he was followed by his convic- 
tions. Still, a conventional cant, a tone of disparaging, 
half-contemptnouB indifference to everything which char- 
acterized his associates, bad already infected him; and be 
felt ashamed to confess to those aentiroents and opinions, 
to possess and to act upon which should have been his 
dearest pride. 

'• Well, Fred," said Sybella, as they drew around tbe fire 
after dinner, in that happy borne circle so suggestive of 
enjoyiiient, " let ua hear what you thought of the scenery. 
Is tiut GlenBeak BneF" 
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''Matlock on a larger scale," said he, coolly. ** Less 
timber and more rocks." 

*^ Matlock ! dear Fred. You might as well compare 
Keim-an-eigh with Holborn, — you are only jesting." 

'^Compare what? Repeat that droll name, I beg of 
you." 

'' Keim-an-eigh. It is a mountain pass quite close to us 
here." 

''Admirably done! Why, Sybella dear, I shall not be 
surprised to see you take to the red petticoat and bare feet 
soon. You have indoctrinated yourself wonderfully since 
your arrival." 

'' I like the people with all my heart, Fred," said she, 
artlessly, ''and if I could imitate many of their traits of 
forbearance and long-suflfering patience by following their 
costume, I promise you I'd don the scarlet." 

" Ay, Fred," said Sir Marmaduke, with a sententious 
gravity, " they don't know these Irish at all at our side of 
the water. They mistake them totally. They only want 
teaching, — a little example, a little encouragement, that *s 
all, — and they are as docile and tractable as possible. I '11 
show you to-morrow what improvements a few months have 
effected. I 'U bring you over a part of the estate where there 
was not a hovel fit for a dog, and you shall see what com- 
fortable dwellings they have. We hear nothing in England 
but the old songs about popery, and superstition, and all 
that. Why, my dear Fred, these people don't care a straw 
for the priest, — they 'd be anything I asked them." 

" Devilish high principled that, any way," said Fred, 
dryly. 

" I did n't exactly mean that, — at least, in the sense you 
take it. I was about to say, that such is their confidence, 
such their gratitude to the landlord, that — that — " 

"That, in short, they'd become Turks, for an abatement 
in the rent. Well, Sybella dear, is this one of the traits 
you are so anxious to imitate?" 

"Why will you misunderstand, Fred?" said Sybella, 
imploringly. "Cannot you see that gratitude may lead an 
uninstructed people far beyond the limits of reason? — my 
father is so good to them." 
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" With all my heart ; I have not the alighteat objection 
in life : iudeed, I 'm not sure, if alt the estate be like what 
I passed tlirough tlib afternooo, if my generosity wouldn't 
go farther, and, instead of reducing the rent, make tbem an 
honest present of the fee simple." 

" Foolish boy ! " said Sir Marmaduke, half angrily. 
"There are forty thousand acres of reciaimable land — " 

" Which might bear crops anno Domini 3095." 

*'Thei-e are mines of inexhaustible wealth." 

" And would cost such \a work them, sir, no doubt. 
Come, come, father, — Hemsworth has passed a life among 
these people. He knows more than we do, or ever shall." 

" I tell you, sir," said Sir Marmaduke, nettled by such a 
sarcasm on bis powers of obser\-ation, " I know tbem per- 
fectly ; I can read them like a book. They are a guileless, 
simple-minded, confiding people ; you may see every thought 
they have in their countenances. They only need the com- 
monest otflees of kindness to attach them ; and as for polit- 
ical or religious leanings, I have questioned them pretty 
closely, and, without a single exception, have heard nothing 
but sentiments of loyalty and attachment to the church." 

" Well, I only hope you don't mean to prolong your stay 
here. I 'm sure yon 've done enough for any ordinary call 
of conscience; and, if you have not, set about it in right 
earnest, — convert the tens into hundreds; make them all 
as comfortable an possible, — and then, in Heaven's name, 
get back again to England. There is no earthly reason why 
you should pass your time here; and as for Sybella — " 

" Don't include me, Fred, in your reasons for departure. 
I never was so happy in my life." 

"There, boy, there's an example for you; and if you 
need anotlicr, here am I, ready to confess the same thing. 
I don't mean that there are not little dampers and difflcnl- 
ties. There's that fool about the mill-wheel, and that fel- 
low l)i:il I'-r slats in dragging the river with a net; " and so 
he miitirr. 1 on for some minutes between his teeth, to the 
evident eiij<>yment of Fred, whose quivering lip and laugh- 
ing eye tnid how he appreciated the conflicting evidence 
memory wns eliciting. 

Thus, U-v some time, the conversation coniinued, nati) 
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Miss Travers retired for the night. Then Sir Marmaduke 
drew bis chair closer to his son's, and, in an earnest manner, 
related the whole circumstance of Sybella's escape from 
the mountain torrent, dwelling with grateful eloquence on 
the young O'Donoghue's heroism in coming to her rescue. 
^^ The youth has narrowly escaped with his life. The doc- 
tor, who left this but a few hours ago, said he * never wit- 
nessed a more dangerous case than the symptoms at one 
time presented.' He is well, however, now, — the risk is 
past, — and I want your aid, Fred, to devise some suitable 
mode of evincing our gratitude." 

"These O'Donoghues are your tenants, are they not?" 
asked the young man. 

^^ Yes, they are tenants ; but on that score we must not 
say much in their favor. Wylie tells me that they have 
been at feud with Hemsworth for years past: they never 
pay rent, nor will they surrender possession. The whole 
thing is a difficult matter to understand ; first of all, there 
is a mortgage — " 

*' There, there, my dear father, don't puzzle my brain 
and your own with a statement we'll never get to the 
end of. The point I want to learn is, they are your 
tenants — " 

" Yes, at least for part of the land they occupy. There 
is a dispute about another portion; but I believe Hems- 
worth has got the Attorney-General's opinion that their 
case cannot stand." 

" Tush — never mind the Attorney-General. Give up 
the question at issue ; send him, or his father, or whoever it 
is, the receipt for the rent due, and take care Hemsworth 
does not molest him in future." 

"But you don't see, boy, what we are doing. We hope 
to obtain the whole of the Ballyvourney property, — that is 
part of our plan ; the tenants there are in a state of abso- 
lute misery and starvation." 

"Then, in God's name, give them plenty to eat; it 
does n't signify much, I suppose, whose tenantry they are 
when they 're hungry." 

The old gentleman was scarcely prepared for such an 
extended basis for his philanthropy, and, for a moment or 
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two, ttiempd quite duinfuuDik-d by bu ttta'a |in>iH«i[i>ia. 
wtiile Fml cuutiiiu,-*). — 

*' If I undf rHtaiitl Ibe matU-r, it lii-s tliun : y<>u ii«<' a lUH 
of firutilude wliirti vuu »« iluairouii U> u-<|iiil ; ^ou diiu't 
C»rr li> \my biglilj." 

** t)ii the ooHtrar^', I mm <iuite willing," iiiit-qoiMN) Sir 
MKriiiailukc; "but b-t tbf |>ri(-v be oni' wliiili pI>;i11 n-jluv 

ft U'lH-lU f<|uivmlfut to iln a uul. If I ai.-iin- Hi.-m- |>...|.W 

In thf |H>iiH('>.i.ii)ii lit Uii-ir lam), wtmt tut-uriiv liaM' I tl.at 
they »ill not <-<)titinut-. u of obi, tbi- Hniui- u«'l.-».. »».[.-riil. 
»l«'ii.ltbrifl »ft ibiv f vvr WIT.', — [iri*.fitiii;; llir •..ri.i i- — 
tiible exBliijile to tliv olbvr U-uanln, and iiianiii',; llie «lr<Ir 
fori-o of tb* b'»«>ii I am eiMlcBvoriiiK t<i im-uliati? " 

"Thai, I Uke iC w imire t/nir affair than _>/ ".». afi.^ 
all," Mikl FntI ; " you art- not t» confer (Ik- t— >ii and ail.^ 
ratp lU advaiilau<-ii afUTwanlH. Uut couie, «bal kiinl of 
pfo)ile are Ihiy? " 

" Ob ! a ii|H-<'icii of hsif-p-nlry. balf-farmvr M-t, 1 iH-lirtr, 
proud aa Xhey art- |MH>r, dii-niiii|j ibciiiiH'lvt'M, an ()'l>i>n>>i:liur«. 
al U-nHl our i-)|UaU, but living, aa 1 U-licvi-, iu eivry kiml of 

" Wry well; ail down tbcri-. anil b-t mo bavr a Hin-L oa 
your banker for Qve buuilritl |>oui)dii, anil b-aw ibi- affair 
to inc." 

" llul you miHlako, Fnil, they an- an hauifbty an I,urifM ~ 

" JuHt'bavp il to nil', nir. J fanry 1 know' •..nh'tbini; of 
tbi* World bv ihiM time. It may rt-ijuin- n>on- iitoiifT. tmt 
tbi' n-HiiIl I will aiiMwiT for." 

Sir Maniutdiiki-'M confidi-m'V In bi- iu>n'- tai-l ami w.H-klly 
■kill *a* oiii- of tin' anicb-M of bin faith. ari<l Im- ut ib<wn 
«t the tahli- and wrote the onb-r on (be l>ank al otkce. 
••II.-TI-, KM-.I," i.nt.1 be; "1 only hei: of y.Hi lo rpmrDlvr 
lh:i1 Ihe way to expri-** thi> ftra- ' 1 , . . ' 

ll.i> Uiv'ii I'otiduel il not bv w<<' -■< 

of hi* re.Iiri;:<.: and if th.y 'Im- al 
wbich I n'olly <-annot a-xiTlain. V' -. , - u.ii-: -..jinml &li 

J""^ '■■■""'•"'■'■ 

•• I U:\H'. .ir," aaid Fnil. aitb - tv vnnily te thij 
" llitt I hnve never maib' you \Au-U Ft Dtf J 
■nil I don't ititt-nti to do so now. I ]>n 
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of my negotiation ; but I must not say a word more of how 
I mean to obtain it." 

Sir Marmaduke was far from feeling satisfied with him- 
self for having even so far encouraged a plan that his own 
blind confidence in his son's cleverness had for a moment 
entrapped him into; he would gladly have withdrawn his 
consent, but old experience taught him that Fred was never 
completely convinced he was right until he met opposition 
to his opinion. So he parted with him for the night, hoping 
that sleep might suggest a wiser counsel and a clearer head ; 
and that, being left free to act, he might possibly feel a 
doubt as to the correctness of his own judgment. 

As for Fred, no sooner was he alone than he began to 
regret the pledge his precipitancy had carried him into. 
What were the nature of the advances he was to make, 
how to open the negotiation, in a quarter the habits and 
prejudices of which he was utterly ignorant of, he had not 
the most vague conception ; and, as he sought his chamber, 
he had half persuaded himself to the conviction that the 
safest, and the most honest course, after all, would be to 
avow in the morning that he had overstated his diplomatic 
abilities, and fairly abandon a task to which he saw himself 
inadequate. These were his last sleeping thoughts ; for his 
waking resolves we must enter upon another chapter. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

A DIPLOMATIST DEFEATED. 

If Frederick Travers went to sleep at uight with very con- 
siderable doubts as to the practicability of his plans regard- 
ing the O'Donoghues, his waking thoughts were very far 
from reassuring him, and he heartily wished he had never 
engaged in the enterprise. Now, however, his honor was in 
a manner pledged ; he had spoken so confidently of success, 
there was nothing for it but to go forward, and endeavor, as 
well he might, to redeem his promise. 

At the time we speak of, military men never for a moment 
divested themselves of the emblems of their career; the 
uniform and the sword, the plumed hat and the high boot, 
formed a costume not to be worn at certain periods and laid 
aside at others, but was their daily dress, varying merely in 
the degree of full or half dress, as tlie occasion warranted. 
There was no affectation of the happy freedom of " mufti," 
no pretended enjoyment of the incognito of a black coat 
and round hat ; on the contrary, the king's livery was borne 
with a pride which, erring on the opposite side, suggested 
a degree of assumption and conscious importance in the 
wearer which more or less separated the soldier from the 
civilian in bearing, and gradually originated a feeling of 
soreness on the part of the more humbly clad citizen towards 
the more favored order. 

A certain haughty, overbearing tone of manner, was then 
popular in the army, and particularly in those regiments 
which boasted of an unalloyed nobility among the oflScers. 
If they assumed an air of superiority to the rest of the ser- 
vice, so much the more did they look down upon the mere 
civilian, whom they considered as belonging to a very sub- 
ordinate class and order of mankind. To mark the sense of 
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this difference of condition in a hundred little ways, and by 
a hundred petty observances, was part of a military educa- 
tion, and became a more unerring test of the soldier in 
society, than even the cockade and the cross-belt. To sup- 
pose that such a line of conduct should not have inspired 
those against whom it was directed with a feeling of counter 
hatred, would be to disbelieve in human nature. The civilian, 
indeed, reciprocated with dislike the soldier's insolence, and, 
in their estrangement from each other, the breach grew grad- 
ually wider, — the dominant tyranny of the one, and the 
base-born vulgarity of the other, being themes each loved to 
dilate upon without ceasing. 

Now this consciousness of superiority, so far from reliev- 
ing Frederick Travers of any portion of the difficulty of his 
task, increased it tenfold. He knew and felt he was stoop- 
ing to a most unwarrantable piece of condescension in seek- 
ing these people at all ; and although he trusted firmly that 
his aristocratic friends were very unlikely to hear of proceed- 
ings in a quarter so remote and unvisited, yet how he should 
answer to his own heart for such a course, was another and 
a far more puzzling matter. He resolved, then, in the true 
spirit of his order, to give his conduct all the parade of a 
most condescending act, to let them see plainly how im- 
measurably low he had voluntarily descended to meet them ; 
and to this end he attired himself in his full field uniform, 
and with as scrupulous a care as though the occasion were a 
rcNaew before his Majesty. His costume of scarlet coat, 
with blue velvet facings, separated at the breast so as to 
show a vest of white kerseymere, trimmed with a gold 
border — his breeches, of the same color and material, met 
at the knee by the high and polished boot, needed but the 
Addition of his cocked hat, fringed with an edging of 
ostrich feathers, to set off a figure of singular elegance and 
symmetry. The young men of the day were just beginning 
to dispense with hair powder, and Fred wore his rich brown 
locks, long and floating, in the new mode, — a fashion which 
well became him, and served to soften down the somewhat 
haughty carriage of his head. There was an air of freedom, 
an absence of restraint, in the military costume of the period, 
which certainly contributed to increase the advantages of a 
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naturally good-looking man, in the same way as tbe present 
stiff Prussian mode of dress will assuredly conceal many 
defects in mould and form among less-favored indi%'iduala. 
The loosely- fall lag flaps of the waisteoat — tbe deep hanging 
cuffs of the coat — the easy folds of tbe long skirt — gave a 
character of courtliness to uniform which, to our eye, it at 
present is very far from possessing. In fact, the graceful 
carriage and courteous demeanor of tbe drawing-room 
suffered no impediment from tbe pillory of a modem 
stock, or tbe rigid inflexibility of a coat strained almost 
to bursting. 

" Are you on duty, Fred?" said Sir Marmaduke, laugh- 
ing, as his son ent«red the break fast- room thus carefully 
attired. 

" Yes, sir, I am preparing for my mission ; and it would 
ill become an ambassador to deliver his credentials in 
undress." 

^'To what court are yon then accredited?" said Sybella, 
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* Hie Majesty Tbe 0'Don<^bue," interposed his father, 
" King of Glenflesk, Baron of Incbigeela, Lord Prot«ctor 
of — of half the blackguards in the county, I verily believe," 
added he, in a more natural key. 

"Are you really going to Carn'gnacurra, Fred?" asked 
Miss Travers, hurriedly; "are you going to visit oar 
neighbors ? " 

" I'll not venture to say that such is the place, much less 
pretend to pronounce it after you, my dear sist«r, bnt I am 
about to wait on these worthy people, and, if they will 
permit me, have a peep at the interior of their stockade or 
wigwam, whichever it be." 

" It must have been a very grand thing in its day : that 
old castle has some Bne features about it yet," replied she, 
calmly, 

"Like Windsor, I suppose." said Fred, as he replied to 
ber ; and then complacently glanced at the well-fitting boot 
which ornamented his leg. "They'll not be over-ceremo- 
nious, I hope, about according me an audience." 

" Not in the forenoon, I believe," said Sir Marmadnke, 
dryly ; for he was recalling tbe description old Roach had 
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given him of his own reception by Kerry O'Leary, and 
which circumstance, by the bye^ figured somewhat ostenta- 
tiously in his chaise to the old baronet. 

" Oh, then, they receive early," resumed Fred, *' the old 
French style — the petit lever du roi — before ten o'clock. 
Another cup of tea, Sybella, and then I must look after a 
horse." 

^^ I have given orders already on that score. I flatter my- 
self you'll rather approve of my stud; for, amongst the 
incongruities of Ireland, I have fidlen upon an honest horse- 
dealer." 

'^ Indeed! " said the young man, with more interest than 
he had yet shown in the conversation; '^ I must cultivate 
that fellow: one might exhibit him with great success in 
London." 

"Unquestionably, Fred, he is a curiosity; for while he 
is a perfect simpleton about the value of an animal, — an 
easy-tempered, good-natured, soft fellow, — with respect to 
knowledge of a horse, his points, his performance, and his 
soundness, I never saw his equal." 

"I'll give him a commission to get me two chargers," 
said Fred, delighted at the prospect of deriving so much 
benefit from his Irish journey. " What makes you look so 
serious, Sybella?" 

"Was I so, Fred? I scarcely know, — perhaps I was 
regretting," added she, archly, " that there were no ladies 
at Carrignacurra to admire so very smart a cavalier." 

Frederick colored slightly and endeavored to laugh ; but 
the consciousness that his " bravery " of costume was some- 
what out of place, worried him, and he made no reply. 

"You'll not be long, Fred," said his father; "I shall 
want yon to take a walk with me to the lake." 

" No, Fred, — don't stay long away ; it is not above two 
miles from this at farthest." 

" Had I not better send a guide with you? " 

" No, no; if the place be larger than a mud hovel, I can- 
not mistake it. So here comes our steed. Well, I own, he 
is the best thing I 've yet seen in these parts ; " and the 
youth opened the window, and stepped out to approach the 
animal. He was, indeed, a very creditable specimen of 
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LftDty's toBte in horseflesh, — the model of a compact and 
powerfully-built cob horse. 

"A hundred guineas, eb?" said Fred, in a lone of 
question. 

" Sixty — not a pound more," said the old man, in con- 
scious pride. "The fellow said but fifty; I added ten on 
my own account." 

Frederick mounted the cob, and rode him across the grass, 
with that quiet band and -steadj- seat wbicb bespeaks the 
judgment of one called upon to be critical. " A little, a 
very little, over done in the mouthing, but his action perfect," 
aaid he, as he returned to the window, and held the animal 
in an attitude to exhibit bis fine symmetry to advantage. 
" The Prince has a passion for a horse of tbis class ; I hope 
you have not become attached to him?" 

" lib Royal Highness shall have him at once, Fred, if he 
will honor you by accepting him." And aa he spoke, he laid 
the stress on the you, to evince the pleasure be anticipated 
in the present being made by Frederick, and not himself. 

"Now, then, with God and St. George!" cried Fred, 
laughingly, as be waved an adieu with hia plumed hat, and 
cantered easily towards the high road. 

It was a clear and frosty day in December, with a blue 
sky above, and all below bright and glittering in a thin 
atmosphere. The lake, clear as crystal, reflected every 
clilT and crag upon the mountain, while each island on its 
surface was defined with a crisp sharpness of outline, scarce 
less beautiful than in the waving foliage of anmmer. The 
many colored heaths, too, shone in hues more bright and 
varied than usual in our humid climate ; and the voices 
which broke the silence, heard from long dtstancea away, 
came mellowed and softened in their tones, and harmonized 
well with the solitary grandeur of the scene. Nor was 
Frederick Travers insensible to its influence; the height of 
thusi' li'iM iLiuiiiitains — their wild and fanciful outlines — 
Iht; swi'i'|iiii<: iiliTia that wound along tlieir bases — the way- 
wanl atn-iim tliat flowed through the deep valleys, and, as if 
in sportivrni'ws. serpentined their course, were features of 
scenery he h:i<l not witnessed before, while the perfect soli- 
ludo awifl mill appalled him. 
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He hod not ridden long when the tall towers of the old 
cnstle of CarrigDftCurra caught his eye, standing proudly on 
the bold mass of rock above the road. The aneeenily 
adjunct of farm-house and stables were lost to view at such 
a distance, or blended with the general mass of building, so 




that the whole gave the impression of extent and pretension 
to a degree be was by no means prepared for. These feat- 
ures, however, gradually diminished as be drew nearer; the 
highly pitched roof, pierced with narrow windows, patched 
and brokeni — the cmmblino: battlements of the towers them- 
selves — the ruinous dilapidation of the outer buildings, dis- 
enchanted the spectator of his first more favorable opinion ; 
until at length, aa be Bur\-eyed the incongruous and mis- 
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sbapen pile, with its dreary mountsiii background, be won- 
dered bow, at any point of view, lie Bhould have deemed it 
other than the gloomy abode it eeemed at that moment. 

Tbe only figure Frederick Travera bad seeo, as he rode 
along, was that of a man carrying a gun in hie band, in a 
drees somewhat like a gamekeeper's, who, at some short 
distance from the road, moved actively across the fields, 
springing lightly from hillock to hillock with the step of 
a practised mountain walker, and seemingly regardless of 
the weight of a burden which he carried on ooe shoulder; 
BO rapidly did he move that Frederick found it difficult to 
keep pace with him, as the road was deeply cut up, and 
far from safe for horse travel. Curious to make out what 
he carried, Travers spurred eagerly forward ; and at last, 
but not without au effort, came within hail of bim at the 
iron-barred gate which formed the outer entrance to the 
castle from the h^h road. The burden waa now easily 
seen, and at once suggested to Frederick's mind the reason 
of the bearer's haste- It was a young buck, just killed; 
the blood still trickled from a wound in its skull. 

" Leave that gate open, my good fellow," cried Frede- 
rick, in a voice of command, as the other pushed the frail 
portal wide, and let it fall back heavily to its place again, 

— "do you hear me? — leave it open." 

" We always leap it when mounted," was the cool reply, 
as the speaker turned bis head round, and then, without 
deigning either another word or look, continued bis way up 
tbe steep ascent. 

Travers felt the rude taunt sorely, and would have given 
much to be near him who uttered it; but, whether disdain- 
ing to follow a counsel thus insolently conveyed, or, it 
might be, nut over-con Rdent of his horse, he dismounted, 
and. flinging wide the gate, rode quickly up the causeway, 

— not, however, in time to overtake the other, for, althongh 
the way was enclosed by walls on both sides, be bad dis- 
appeared already, but in what manner, and how. it seemed 
imiMBsible to say, 

'■ Mv father has omitted poaching, it would seem, in his 
(■aiiil".jiii' '•( Irish virtues," muttered the young man, as he 
rode llii'nii>:lL the arched keep, and halted at the chief 
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entrance of the house. The door lay open, displaying the 
cheerful blaze of a pine-wood fire that burned briskly within 
the ample chimney in the keen air of a frosty morning. '^ I 
see I shall have my ride tor my pains," was Fred's reflection 
as he passed into the wide hall, and beheld the old weapons 
and hunting spoils arranged around the walls. ^^ These 
people affect chieftainship, and go hungry to bed to dream 
of fourteen quarterings. Be it so. I shall see the old 
rookery, at all events ; " and, so saying, he gave a vigorous 
pull at the old bell, which answered loudly in its own person, 
and also by a deep howl from the aged foxhound, then 
lying at the fire in the drawing-room. These sounds soon 
died away, and a silence deep and unbroken as before suc- 
ceeded. A second time, and a third, Travers repeated his 
summons, but without any difference of result, save that 
the dog no longer gave tongue; it seemed as if he were 
becoming reconciled to the disturbance, as one that needed 
no further attention from him. 

" I must explore for myself," thought Fred ; and so, 
attaching his horse to the massive ring by which a chain 
used once to be suspended across the portal, he entered 
the house. Walking leisurely forward, he gained the long 
corridor. For a second or two he was uncertain how to 
proceed, when a gleam of light from the half -open door in 
the tower led him onward. As be drew near, he heard the 
deep tones of a man's voice recounting, as it seemed, some 
story of the chase; the last words, at least, were, ^^ I fired 
but one shot, — the herd is wild enough already." Travers 
pushed wide the door, and entered. As he did so, he in- 
voluntarily halted : the evidences of habite and tastes he was 
not prepared for suddenly rebuked his unannounced approach, 
and he would gladly have retreated were it now practicable. 

'^Well, sir," said the same voice he heard before, and 
from a young man who leaned with one arm on the 
chimney-piece, and with the other hand held his gun, while 
he appeared as if he had been conversing with a pale and 
sickly youth, propped and pillowed in a deep arm-chair. 
They were the only occupants of the room. '' Well, sir, it 
would seem you have made a mistake : the inn is lower down 
the glen, — you'll see a sign over the doorway." 
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The look which accompanied this insolent speech recalled 
at once to Frederick's mind the same figure lie bad Been in 
the glen ; and, stung by impertinence from such a quarter, 
he repbed, — 

"Have no fear, young fellow; you may poach every 
acre for twenty miles round, — I have not tracked you on 
that score." 

"Poach! — tracked me!" reiterated Mark O'Donoghue, 
for it is needless to say it was he ; and then, as if the ludi- 
crous were even stronger in his mind than mere passion, 
he burst into a rude laugh; while the sick boy's pale face 
grew a deep crimson, as, with faltering accents, be said : 

"You must be a stranger here, sir, I fancy?" 

" I am so," said Travera, mildly, and yielding at once to 
the respect ever due to suffering : " my name is Travers. I 
have come over here to inquire after a young gentleman who 
saved my sister's life." 

" Then you've Iracked him well," interposed Mark, with 
an emphasis on the word. " Here he is." 

"Will you not sit down?" said Herbert, motioning with 
his wasted band to a seat. 

Frederick took his place beside the boy at once, and said, 
" We owe yoD, sir, the deepest debt of gratitude it has 
ever been our fortune to incur; and if anything could en- 
hance the obligation, it has been the heroism, the personal 
daring — " 

" Hold, there," said Mark, sternly. " It 's not our cus- 
tom here to listen to compliments on our courage : we are 
O'Donoghues." 

"This young gentleman's daring was no common one," 
answered Travers, as if stung hy the taunt. 

" My brother will scarce feel flattered by your telling him 
80," was Alark's haughty answer; and for some seconds 
Frederick knew not how to resume the coDversaUon; at 
last, turning to Herbert, he said, — 

'- May I hope that without oCFending yon, we may be 
permitted in some shape to express the sentiment I speak 
of? It is a debt wbicb cannot be requited; let ns at least 
have some evidence that we acknowledge it." 

" It is the more like some of our own," broke in Mark, 
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with a fierce laugh ; ''we have parchments enough, but we 
never pay. Your father's agent could tell you that." 

Frederick gave no seeming attention to this speech, but 
went on : " When I say there is nothing in our power we 
would deem enough, I but express the feelings of my father 
and myself." 

" There, there," cried Mark, preventing Herbert, who 
was about to reply, '' you've said far more than was needed 
for a wet jacket and a few weeks' low diet. Let us have 
a word about the poaching you spoke of." 

His fixed and steady stare — the rigid brow by which 
these words were accompanied — at once proclaimed the in- 
tention of one who sought reparation for an insult, and so 
instantly did they convey the sentiment that Travers, in a 
second, forgot all about his mission, and, stalling to his 
feet, replied in a whisper audible but to Mark, — 

''True, it was a very hazardous guess; but when, in 
England, we meet with a fustian jacket and a broken beaver 
in company with a gun and a game-bag, we have little risk 
in pronouncing the owner a gamekeeper or a poacher." 

Mark struck his gun against the ground with such vio- 
lence as shivered the stock from the barrel, while he grasped 
the corner of the chimney-piece convulsively with the other 
hand. It seemed as if passion had actually paralyzed him. 
As he stood thus, the door opened, and Kate O'Donoghue 
entered. She was dressed in the becoming half- toilette of 
the morning, and wore on her head one of those caps of 
blue velvet, embroidered in silver, which are so popular 
among the peasantry of Rhenish Germany. The light air- 
iness of her step as she came forward, unconscious of a 
stranger's presence, displayed her figure in its most graceful 
character. Suddenly her eyes fell upon Frederick Travers ; 
she stopped and courtesied low to him, while he, thunder- 
struck with amazement at recognizing his fellow-traveller 
so unexpectedly, could scarcely return her salute with 
becoming courtesy. 

"Mr. Travers," said Herbert, after waiting in vain for 
Mark to speak, — "Mr. Travers has been kind enough to 
come and inquire after me. Miss O'Donoghue, sir;" and 
the boy, with much bashfulness, essayed, in some sort, the 
ceremony of introduction. 
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"My cousin, Mr. Mark O'Donoghue," said Kate, with a 
graceful movement of her hand towards Mark, whose atti- 
tude led her to suppose he was not known to Travers. 

^^I have had the honor of presenting myself already," 
said Frederick, bowing; but Mark responded not to the 
inclination, but stood still with bent brow and clinched lip, 
seemingly unconscious of all around him, while Kate seated 
herself, and motioned to Travers to resume his place. She 
felt how necessary it was that she should atone, by her 
manner, for the strange rudeness of her cousin's; and her 
mind being now relieved of the fear which first struck her, 
that Frederick's visit might be intended for herself, she 
launched freely and pleasantly into conversation, recurring 
to the incidents of the late journey, and the fellow-travellers 
they had met with. 

If Kate was not sorry to learn that the Lodge was 
tenanted by persons of such condition and class as might 
make them agreeable neighbors, Travers, on the other hand, 
was overjoyed at discovering one of such attractions within 
an easy visiting distance; while Herbert sat by, wondering 
how persons so little known to each other could have so 
many things to say, and so many topics which seemed 
mutually interesting. For so it is ; they who are ignorant 
of the world and its habits can scarcely credit the great 
extent of those generalities which form food for daily inter- 
couree, nor with what apparent interest people can play the 
game of life with but counterfeit coinage. He listened at 
first with astonishment, and afterwards with delight, to the 
pleasant flippancy of each, as in turn they discussed scenes, 
and pleasures, and people, of whom he never so much as 
heard. The (jentillesae of French manner — would that we 
had a name for the thing in English — imparted to Kate's 
conversation a graceful ease our more reserved habits rarely 
permit; and while in her costume and her carriage there 
was a certain coquetry discernible, not a particle of affecta- 
tion pervaded either her opinions or expressions. Travers, 
long accustomed to the best sooietv of London, bad vet 
seen scarcely anything of the fascination of foreign agreea- 
bility, and yielded himself so insensibly to its charm that 
an hour slipped away unconsciously, and he totally forgot 
the great object of his visit, and lost all recollection of the 
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luckless animal he had attached to the door-ring, — luck- 
less, indeed, for already a heavy snowdrift was falling, 
and the day had assumed all the appearance of severe 
winter. 

"You cannot go now, sir," said Herbert, as Frederick 
rose to take his leave, — "there 's a heavy snow-storm with- 
out; " for the boy was so interested in all he heaixi, he could 
not endure the thought of his departure. 

"Oh, it 's nothing," said Travers, lightly. "There 's an 
old adage, — ^Snow should not scare a soldier.' " 

"There 's another proverb in the French service," said 
Kate, laughing, as she pointed to the blazing hearth, — 
^^ ^ Le soldat ne tourne pas son dos au feu.' " 

"I accept the augury," cried Frederick, laughing heartily 
at the witty misapplication of the phrase, and resumed his 
seat once more. 

"Cousin Kate plays chess," said Herbert, in his anxiety 
to suggest a plausible pretext for delaying Frederick's 
departure. 

''And I am passionately fond of the game; would you 
favor me so far? " 

"With pleasure," said she, smiling; "I only ask one 
condition, — point de grdce ; no giving back, — theO'Dono- 
ghues never take or give quarter, — is n't that so, Mark? 
Oh, he 's gone! " And now for the first time it was 
remarked that he had left the apartment. 

In a few moments after they had drawn the little mar- 
queterie table close to the fire, and were deeply interested 
in the game. 

At first each pai*ty played with a seeming attention, 
which certainly imposed on Herbert, who sat eagerly watch- 
ing the progress of the game. Frederick Travers was, 
however, far more occupied in observing his antagonist, 
than in the disposition of his rooks and pawns. While 
she, soon perceiving his inattention, half suspected that he 
did not deem her an enemy worth exerting his skill upon, 
and thus, partly in pique, she bestowed more watchfulness 
than at first. 

"So, Mademoiselle," cried Travers, at length, recurring 
to his game, "I perceive you have only permitted me to 
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ndvanoe thuM far to rut off my retreat fon*vt*r. How atn I 
to nave my Keif now r '* 

** It 'a lianl t«> aay. Sir C aptain. It 'a the old t«rtii|u«* *»( 
(Vita ami Saxona oa Uitb ai(U*«. Vou wouM ailvaiH^t* into 
the heart of the em*my*a country; ami an, unha|»|»ily« tin* 
men in ivory are truer than ilie nativea wen* hens ainl «oirt 
take brilK'n Ui t\\i\\i a^AiuMt their fellovni, >ou um«t r't-n 
ataml or fall by your own deHervini;*!.*' 

'*('onie, then, the ImiUI jioliey for*«vtr, ClM-tk!" 

*'Aml you huH* your can lie." 

**And you your hiwh«»n/* 

••We muf*t avenge the chun*li, i»ir. Take imrr of \oih 
«jm»en/' 

•'y*/iW./'ii, MadeUloitM'lhs yi»u are a fien^e f«n»! What •ay 
you if we draw the Iwttir?" 

**No, no, c<»ur«in Kate; routimit*, and \ou «iii it." 

**1U* it iMi. And now for niv turn." Kiid Traver», «b<» 
waa really a fintt-rate plaver, and at lenirth U-^an to f«*«d 
intere^t<*«l in the n*i«ult. 

The movf be made eiliil<itf<l fio niueh of f»kill tliat Kair 
forma VI that the fortune of the day mnn alnKit to ehan«:f. 
She lenm-vl her hmw U|i«»n her hand, an^l tleliU*rattil hui^ 
on the mow; and at leni:th, lifting; h«*r hrad, nhe aaid: 

**l nliould like much to Inat \'Mi, tint in fair nirht* 
n*nieniU'r; no c^ourtrnv nor f:.\<»r.'* 

•'1 ran f»|>an* neitluT," nuid Traxcf*. <»iuiliti;:. 

"TIhu def«*at !•• no di*«tioii«»r. '1 \ * o* *•• inv rin»\r/* 

'*And mine," erii-il Fri-«l, ai» rapi'llx. 

**WIkiI i»t«»\«'ntH niv takini: \oij'r I •»••«• n<»lhin;:.** 

**Nor 1 either," »»aid Im*. half eha::riiM-'l, f«»r hi«» nio\r »a% 
an over'»i;:ht. 

*• You are t'to proud to a**k i|uarli t. '^f «*«»ur<M> %oii an , 
or 1 nhoiild f»av. Taki* it 1«.m k." 

*'No, Kat*', no," %ihi^|M'n-<l IlrrU-rl, »Ih»im' rtritrmrul 
wan at tli«* IhjIm M. 

•* I uiuhI al'idi* my fortun*,** ^aitl Fri<«h'rt< k, U»«itii:: 
**and thr UM'tr e:i!.tii\. »•• I li.»\e won tlir ;:;inir." 

**Woii tin- '^'anh ! llo« r — whrrrr " 

*•( Ihik*" 

'*Iiow taunt ill.:' \ hi* -ax** it now," Maitl Kai«\ while brr 
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eyes nparkled brilliantly. "There is too much of the con- 
queror in all that" 

Frederick's glaoce met hera at the inatant, and her cheek 
colored deeply. 

Who knows the source of such emotiona, or of how much 
pleaaui'e and pain they are made up! "And yet I have not 
won," aaid he, in a low voice, 

"Then be it a drawn battle," eaid Kate. "Yon can 
affoi-d to be genei-oua, and I can't bear being beat«n; Ihnt'a 
the truth of it." 

"If I could but win! ' muttered Travei-a, aa he roae from 
the table; and whether she overheard the worda, and that 
they eouveyed more tlian a mere allusion to the game, ahe 
turue<1 haatily away, and approach^l the window. 

"Is that snowball your horse, Captain Travera?" said 
ahe, with a wicked smile. 

"My father's favorite cob, by .love I" exclaimed Fre- 
derick ; and, aa if auddenly aroused to the memory of hia 
lengthy visit, made his adieus with more confusion than 
waa exactly anituble to a fashionable Guardsman — and 
departed. 

"1 like him," said Herbert, aa he looked out of the win- 
dow after him. "Don't you, cousin Kate?" 

But cousin Kate did not reply. 




MS THE cnxiNcxiiirK. 

wbfti, from the }rl<N»iii of hin Altn<»f«t eztinfrutMlir«l bo|ir, 
Mark wmt siuMeiily an)tiHi*d. lit* heanl the timiiip of a 
honM**tt (vvX; tbt* «luU n*vi*i licratitHi tin Ibc ile4*|i miow filli**! 
till* air, atul iioiiu*ttiiK*H thi*y ikh*iiumI to (*<»ine fn>tn tlie o|»|h»- 
Hit4* |»art 4>f tho )iWtu when the |m<H* (ilarkeiie<l, ami at lai»t 
tin* hoiiihIh lM*<*aiiie ahiumt itiautliMt*. 

**Tht*iv ill Vft (*iiuti^b of ilaylt^hi if wv tiii>vt* into tbr 
l»n»a«l n>atl," man Mark*a Holil<M|iiy, an he Ht«M>|M*«l hi* ear t4> 
liHteii; aii«l at the itiiitant he lM*hehl a man h*a«liiii; hi* 
hoi-ne hy the hridle, while he himm*lf m*eme(l Neekitig ahmtf 
the n»a<lni(Us when* the anowilrift had iitit yet fallen, an if 
for Motiie l<»rtt ohj4M*t. A ^lanee, even hy the itn|M<tf«^*t 
liuhU aii<l at Home thirty |iaet*t» off, hIiowi^iI Mark it wa« not 
him he rtoiiuht, ami were it not tliat the attitmle attrarlnl 
hirt curioHitv, he had ii«>t wui«t4*<l a mhnhhI h>ok on him; Nut 
the honteman hy thitt time hud halt4*«l, and waa aetapini; 
with hia whi|>-handle amid the |H*l»l»]eH 4»f the imKintain 
rivulet. 

^'I '11 never m*e it a&rain; it *ii no uih»! *' waa tfie ezrlaina* 
tion of the iHH*ker, an he (fathenHl up hin n*ini» ami |>rr|iafv«l 
ti> moiinL 

**Ih that l<4intv I^wKt? '* erie«l Mark, ajt he re<*<iKni<eil 
the voitv. **I nay, tlttl yoii m4*4*t with a ycHing tifUcHT ridintf 
ihiwn the )i\viu in the dirt*<*tion of ( arri^cnacurra?*' 

'*No« indiHil, Mr. Mark; I never aaw living thing aincr 
I left Bantrv." 

The yountf man |»auH4«d for a f4*w atH*<mdii; ami then, aa 
if anziouH to turn all thought fr«>m hin (|U4^ttoo, aaiiU 
**\Vhnt liave voti hwt then*alN>uti«?" 

**()h, mon* than I am worth in the worhl!** waa tbr 
aniiwer, in a d<vp, lieart^lrawn aigh; *Mmt« hleaaeil llra\rti* 
what *a the ptMold foi ? i>h« Maater Mark, dear aunr - 
aim* - •• 

**Stire what?*' eri«*<l the youth, with a Iniafae laugh. 
*'aurt* I *m ii<>t tun)«*«l hii:h«ay ndilier! la that wluU jim 

want to aav? Make vour mind eanv, l«antv, I baTe m>l 

• • • • 

rtMirhisI that |M>int \et; th«mi:h, if iiidifren*nee to life migbl 
tempt a man, I *d not f>ay it i« tut far off.** 

***Tii a duel, then.** eri«'«l l«aiity, ipitrkly; **liQt I bi«|H* 
V(»u wouUl n*t tiuht with«mt ihh^oimU. Oh, that *a dowiiri|cbl 
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murder! What did he do to you? Was it one of the 
fellows you met in Cork?" 

"You are all wrong," said Mark, sullenly. "It is 
enough, however, that neither of us seem to have found 
what he was seeking. You have your secret; I have mine." 

''Oh, faix, mine is soon told: ''twas my pocket-book, 
with as good as seventy pounds in goold, I lost here a three 
weeks ago, and never set eyes on it since ; and there was 
papers in it, — ay, faix, papers of great value, — and I 
dare n't face Father Luke without them. I may leave the 
counti'y when he hears what happened." 

"Where are you going now? " said Mark, gloomily. 

"I 'm going as far as Mary's, for the night. Maybe 
you 'd step down there, and take a bit of supper? When 
the moon rises the night will take up fine." 

The young man tm-ned without speaking, and bent his 
steps in the direction Lanty was travelling. 

The horse-dealer was too well versed in human nature to 
press for a confidence which he foresaw would be at last 
willingly extended to him; he therefore walked along at 
Mark's side, without uttering a word, and seeming to be 
absorbed in his own deep musings. His calculation was a 
correct one. They had not gone many paces forward when 
young O'Donoghue unburdened his whole heart to him: told 
him, with all the eloquent energy of a wounded spirit, of 
the insult he had received in his own home, before his 
younger bi-other's face. He omitted nothing in his descrip- 
tion of the overbearing impertinence of Frederick Travers's 
manner; with what cool assurance he had entered the house, 
and with what flippant carelessness he treated his cousin 
Kate. 

"I left home with an oath not to return thither un- 
avenged," said he; ''nor will I, though this time luck 
seems against me. Had he but come, I should have given 
him his choice of pistols and his own distance. My hand 
is true from five paces to thirty. But he has not escaped 
me yet." 

Lanty never interrupted the narrative, except to ask from 
time to time some question, the answer to which was cer- 
tain to develop the deeper indignation of the youth. A 
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low, muttering commentary, intended to mean a heartfelt 
sympathy with his wrongs, was all he suffei'ed to escape his 
lips; and, thus encouraged in his passionate vehemence, 
Mark's wrath became like a frenzy. 

''Come in, now," said Lanty, as he halted at the door of 
Mary's cabin, '' but don't say a word about this business. 
I have a thought in my head that may do you good service, 
but keep a fair face before people. Do you mind me? " 

There was a tone of mystery and secrecy in these words 
Mark could not penetrate; but, however dark their mean- 
ing, they seemed to promise some hope of that revenge his 
heart yearned after, and with this trust he entered the 
house. 

Mary received them with her wonted hospitality, — Lanty 
was an expected guest, — and showed how gratified she felt 
to have young O'Donoghue beneath her roof. 

"I was afeard you were forgetting me entirely, Mr. 
Mark," said she; ''you passed the door twice, and never 
as much as said, 'God save you, Mary.' " 

''I did not forget you, for all that, Mary," said he, feel- 
ingly. " I have too few friends in the world to spare any 
of them; but I 've had many things on my mind lately." 

"Well, and to be sure you had, and why wouldn't you? 
'T is no shame of you to be sad and down-hearted ; an 
O'Donoghue of the ould stock, the best blood in Kerry, 
wandering about by himself, instead of being followed by 
a troop of servants, with a goold coat-of-arms worked on 
their coats, like your grandfather's men, — the heavens be 
his bed ! Thirty-eight mounted men, armed, — ay, and well 
armed, — were in the saddle after him, the day the English 
general came down here to see the troops that was quartered 
at Bantry." 

"No wonder we should go afoot now," said Mai^, 
bitterly. 

"WeU, well, it's the will of God," ejaculated Mary» 
piously; "and who knows what's in store for you yet?" 

"That 's the very thing I do be telling him," said Lanty, 
who only waited for the right moment to chime in with the 
conversation. ''There's fine times coming." 

Mary stared at the speaker with the eager look of one 
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who wished to derive a meaning deeper than the mere 
words seemed to convey, and then, checking her curiosity 
at a gesture from Lanty, she set about arranging the supper, 
which only awaited his arrival. 

Mark ate but little of the fare before him, though Mary s 
cookery was not without its temptations ; but of the wine — 
and it was strong Burgundy — he drank freely. Goblet 
after goblet he drained with that craving desire to allay a 
thirst, which is rather the symptom of a mind fevered by 
passion than by malady. Still, as he drank, no sign of 
intoxication appeared; on the contrary, his words evinced 
a tone of but deeper resolution, and a more settled purpose 
than at first, when he told how he had promised never to 
leave his father, although all his hopes pointed to the glori- 
ous career a foreign service would open before him. 

^4t was a good vow you made, and may the saints enable 
you to keep it! " said Mary. 

^^ And for the matter of glory, maybe there 's some to be 
got nearer home, and without ti'a veiling to look for it," 
interposed Lanty. 

"What do you mean?'* said Mark, eagerly. 

"Fill your glass. Take the big one, for it's a toast 
I 'm going to give you. Are you ready? Here now, then — 
drink, — 

" ' A stout heart and mind. 
And an easterly wind, 
And the Devil behind 
The Saxon.' " 

Mark repeated the doggerel as well as he was able, and 
pledged the only sentiment he could divine, — that of the 
latter part, — with all his enthusiasm. 

"You may tell him what you plaze, now," whispered 
Mary, in Lanty 's ear; for her ready wit perceived that his 
blood was warmed by the wine, and his heart open for any 
communication. 

Lanty hesitated but a second, then, drawing his chair 
close to Mark's, he said, — 

** I 'm going now to put my life in your hands, but I 
can't help it. When Ireland is about to sti*ike for liberty, 
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it is not an O'Donoghue should be last in the ranks. 
Swear to me you '11 never mention again what I 'II tell you, 

— swear it on the book." Mary, at the same moment, 
placed in his hand a breviary, with a gilt cross on the 
binding, which Mark took reverently, and kissed twice. 
"That's enough; your word would do for me, but I must 
obey them that's over me." And so saying, Lanty at once 
proceeded to lay before the astonished mind of young 
O'Donoghue the plan of France for an invasion of Ireland, 

— not vaguely nor imperfectly, not in the mere language 
of rumor or chance allusion, but with such aids to circum- 
stance and time, as gave him the appearance of one con- 
versant with what he spoke on. The restoration of Irish 
independence, the resumption of forfeited estates, the return 
of the real nobility of the land to their long-lost position of 
eminence and influence, were themes he descanted upon 
with consummate skill, bringing home each fact to the 
actual effect such changes would work in the youth's own 
condition, who, no longer degraded to the rank of a mere 
peasant, would once again assert his own rightful station, 
and stand forth at the head of his vast property, — the heir 
of an honored name and house. Lanty knew well, and 
more, too, implicitly believed in all the plausible preten- 
sion of French sympathy for Irish suffering, which formed 
the cant of the day. He had often heard the arguments in 
favor of the success of such an expedition, — in fact, the 
reasons for which its failure was deemed impossible. 
These he repeated fluently, giving to his narrative the sem- 
blance of an incontestable statement, and then he told 
him that from Brest to Dublin was " fifty hours' sail, with a 
fair breeze," — that same "easterly wind" the toast alluded 
to ; that the French could throw thirty, nay fifty thousand 
troops into Ireland, yet never weaken their own army to 
any extent worth speaking of; that England was dis- 
tracted by party spirit, impoverished by debt, and totally 
unable to repel invasion ; and, in fact, that if Ireland would 
be but "true to herself," her success was assured. 

He told, too, how Irishmen were banded together in a 
sworn union to assert the independence of their country, 
and that such as held back, or were reluctant in the cause. 
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would meet the fate of enemies. On the extent and com- 
pletenees of the oi^anization he dwelt with a proud satis- 
faction; but when he spoke, of large masses of men trained 
to move and act together, Mark suddenly interrupted him, 
sajing, — 

"Yes, I have seen them. It's not a week since some 
hundi-eda marched through this glen at midnight." 




"Ay, that was Holt's party," said Mary, composedly; 
"and fine men ttiey are." 

"They were unarmed." said Mark. 

"If they were, it is because the general didn't want their 
weapons." 

"There 's arms enough to be had when the time comes 
for using them," broke in Mary. 

"Wouldn't you show him — " and Lanty hesitated to 
conclude a speech, the imprudence of which he was already 
aware of. 

"Ay will I," said Mary. "I never mistrusted one of 
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his name;" and with that she rose from the fireside, and 
took a candle in her hand. " Come here a minute. Master 
Mark." Unlocking a small door in the back wall of the 
cabin, she entered a narrow passage which led to the stable, 
but ofif which a narrow door, scarcely distinguishable from 
the wall, conducted into a spacious vault excavated in the 
solid rock. Here were a vast number of packing-cases and 
boxes, piled on each other, from floor to roof, together with 
hogsheads and casks of every shape and size. Some of the 
boxes had been opened, and the lids laid loosely over them. 
Removing one of these, Mai-y pointed to the contents, as 
she said, — 

"There they are, — French muskets and carbines. 
There's pistols in that case; and all them, over there, is 
swords and cutlasses. 'T is pike-heads that 's in the other 
corner; and the casks has saddles and holsters and them 
kind of things." 

Mark stooped down and took up one of the muskets. It 
was a light and handy weapon, and bore on its stock the 
words, — "Arm^e de Sambre-et-Meuse," for none of the 
weapons were new. 

''These are all French," said he, after a brief pause. 

"Every one of them," replied Maiy, proudly; "and 
there's more coming from the same place." 

" And why can we not fight our own battles without aid 
from France?" said Mark, boldly. "If we really are 
worthy of independence, are we not able to win it? " 

"Because there 's traitors among us," said Mary, reply- 
ing before Lanty could interpose; "because there 's traitors 
that would turn again us if we were not sure of victory : 
but when they see we have the strong hand as well as the 
good cause, they '11 be sure to stand on the safe side." 

"I don't care for that," said Mark. "I want no such 
allies as these. I say, if we deserve our liberty, we ought 
to be strong enough to take it." 

"There 's many think the same way as yourself," said 
Lanty, quietly. "I heard the very words you said from 
one of the delegates last week. But I don't see any harm 
in getting help from a friend when the odds is against 
you." 
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"But I do, and great liartn, too. What's the price of the 
tkasistance? — tell me that" 

"Oh, make your mind easy oq that score. The French 
hate the English, whether they love ns or do." 

"And why wouldn't they love ne,"aaid Mary, half angry 
at such a aappoaition, "and we all Catholics? Don't we 
both belong to the onid ancieat church? and did u't we 
swear to destroy the heretics wherever we'd find them? 
Ay, and we will, too! " 

"I 'm with you, whatever comes of it," said Mark, after 
a few seconds of thought. "I 'm with you; and if the rest 
have as little to live for, trust me, they '11 not be pleasant 
adversaries." 

Overjoyed at this bold avowal, which consummated the 
success they desired, they led Mark back into the cahio, 
and pledged, in a bumper, the "real O'Donogbue." 
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Sik MAkMAix Kr. Thavi.k" an<l hiN daiiithtrr kwl p«»aml ■ 
momlnii uf (in-nt iiitfftnint-)^ nl llie tlvlay In Kn^lrrx-k'* 
return. Nt")n caim*, ami Vfl no *|)|M-araiKv of btm. Tl>r> 
wbimUtciI aliiii); the roail. h(>|>iiiti to mi-vt him. atHl at la-t 
(unictl bon)i-iTar<l, «itli (lie iiilt-nlion of de«|iMt(-tiiii|i b ht- 
vatil tixrnnU ('airiLMtai-iirra, fearin>! It-Nt he hIhiuIiI ha\r 
luiHniil bin way. Tliin di'tcriHi nation, bowcTi-r, (brjr alwti 
(loniHl, on tn'iiit; lob) l>_v a ii>iintryinnn (lial be hwl iMi-n lb« 
lH>rHi- vounj; TraviTH n-U- kltlt •t«tHliu(; al Ibr fmtr of tbc 

"4-MlU-." 

A fti-liiiK of nirioHiiy li> brar hia vm'n a<^wint of iIm- 
O'Donouliiii-" niitikjlt'il "illi tlif olit man's fxritcmrnt al hi* 
alxM'iM-.-: aixl an tbi- ibv •hi Hixil. ami atill no oiiin of b» 
n-ium. be oalk.-.) cM-ry n<>w aii>l IIh'Ii to the ib-r. aixl 
bxiktHi aiixiouxly nlotiu Ibr mail by wbii'b Im- rx]>ri'tnl bi« 
a|>|iniac-b. S\li<'llii. too. «ni> not without Ix-r frani, atkl 
(boiiifb v.ti:m-'ati<l nh.b1iiii-<l. »b.- an-a.l.-.! a i-Mtblr o>lli- 
Kioii U-tw.t'ti tb<' liot M<—1 of Mark ami b<-r brotbrr. Tbr 
(■vrnitiu of Iht llrnl nrtivnl wnn pvit |>n-«4-lil to brr minil, 
anil nhi- ofton tb"ii;:til of wliat nii^bt liavf Ibra ■■ivunvil 
bail Fn-lirirk U-,u (.r.-.-nt. 

Tli-V biul «.-i.ri.il ib.ni-.-hv« wit; 

n-nntiiii; for hi f. .i.Uy. i:i«-*.il al . > . - t 

ib-i.nti.-n. ati.| wi-n- al l.Tiirlh on il,. i, n.; r ~, „ i„ ,■ , 
mr>vtii:<'r in M'arcb of biin. wbon tbi i tnniKl ili^ lr»m{i of 

ovvT till' li-M- in front of tbi-m. A Tor ininntas i 
ansiotm cxihiIiiiii-v, ami Fri'iii-rii-k. wnU 
■ml ]uiiitini:. Bli;:hli<H U-i'li- tlii'Cn. 

■■\V.-11, yoii i-i'ilainty bavr a viry ]■••< 
try. falbcr," i>nul In-, gB>ly- "Thai --itt> 
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has got three as rasping fences as I should like to meet 
with" 

"What do you mean, boy?" said Sir Marmaduke, as 
much puzzled at the speech as the reader himself may feel. 

" Simply, sir, that though the cob is a capital horse, and 
has a great jump in him, I 'd rather have daylight for that 
kind of thing; and I really believe the ragged fellow you 
sent for me chose the sti fifes t places. I saw the - rascal 
grinning when I was coming up to the mill-stream." 

" Messenger! — ragged fellow! The boy is dreaming." 

"My dear Frederick, we sent no messenger. We were, 
indeed, very anxious at your delay, but we did not despatch 
any one to meet you." 

Frederick stared at both the speakers, and then repeated, 
in astonishment, the last words, — "Sent no messenger! " 
but when they once more assured him of the fact, he gave 
the following account of his return : — 

''It was very late when I left the castle. I delayed there 
the whole day ; but scarcely had I reached the high road, 
when a wild-looking fellow, with a great pole in his hand, 
came up to me, and cried out, — 

"*Are you for the Lodge?' *Yes,' said he, answering 
for himself, *you are her brother. I 'm sent over to tell 
you not to go back by the road, for the bridge is down; 
but you *re to come over the fields, and I '11 show you the 
way.' 

" Supposing the fellow was what he assumed to be, your 
messenger, I followed him; and, by George, it was no 
joking matter; for he leaped like a deer, and seemed to take 
uncommon pleasure in pitting himself against the cob. I 
should have given up the contest, I confess, but that the 
knave had me in his power. For when it grew dark, I knew 
not which way to head, until, at length, he shouted out, — 

" 'There 'b the Lodge now, where you see the light.' And 
after that, what became of himself I cannot tell you." 

"It was Terry, poor Terry," cried Sybella. 

"Yes, it must have been Terry," echoed her father. 

"And is this Terry retained to play Will-o'-the-wisp?" 
asked Fred; "or is it a piece of amateurship? " 

But both Sir Marmaduke and Sybella were too deeply 
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engaged in canvassing the motive for this strange act to 
pay due attention to his question. 

As Frederick was but little interested in his guide, nor 
mindful of what became of him, they were not able to 
obtain any clew from him as to what road he took, nor 
what chance there was of overtaking him. 

^^So, then, this was a piece of politesse for which I am 
indebted to your friend Terry's own devising," said Fred, 
half angrily. '^ The fellow had better keep out of my way 
in future." 

" You will not harm him, Fred, you never could, when I 
tell you of his gallant conduct here." 

"My sweet sister, I am really wearied of this eternal 
theme. I have heard of nothing but heroism since my 
arrival. Once for all, I concede the matter, and am willing 
to believe of the Irish, as of the family of Bayard, that all 
the men are brave, and all the women virtuous. And 
now, let us to dinner." 

" You have told us nothing of your visit to the enchanted 
castle, Fred," said his sister, when the servants had with- 
drawn, and they were once more alone ; " and I am all im- 
patience to hear of your adventures there." 

**I confess, too," said Sir Marmaduke, "I am not devoid 
of curiosity on the subject; let us hear it all." 

"I have little to recount," said Frederick, with some 
hesitation in his manner; ^^I neither saw the O'Donoghue, 
as they call him, nor his brother-in-law; the one was in 
bed, and the other had gone to visit some sick person on 
the mountain. But I made acquaintance with your preux 
chevalier^ Sybella, — a fine-looking young fellow, even 
though wasted with sickness; he was there with an elder 
brother, an insolent kind of personage, — half peasant, all 
bully." 

"He was not wanting in proper respect to ^ow," said Sir 
Marmaduke. "I trust, Fred, he was aware of who you 
were?" 

"Faith, sir, I fancy he cared very little on the subject; 
and had I been a much more important individual, he 
would have treated me in the same way, — a way, to say 
the least of it, not overburdened with courtesy." 
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"Had you any words together, boy?" said Sir Marma- 
duke, with an evident anxiety in his look and voice. 

"A mere interchange of greeting," replied Fred, laugh- 
ing, "in which each party showed his teeth, and did not 
bite withal. I unhappily mistook him for a gamekeeper, 
and, worse still, told him so, and he felt proportionably 
angry at the imputation, pref ending, probably, to be thought 
a poacher. He is a rude, coarse fellow," said he, with a 
changed voice, "with pride to be a gentleman, but not 
breeding nor manner to enact the character." 

"The visit was, after all, not an agreeable one," said 
Miss Travers, "and I am only surprised how you came to 
prolong it. You spent the whole day there." 

Although there was not the slightest degree of suspicion 
insinuated by this remark, Fred stole a quick glance at his 
sister, to see if she really intended more than the mere 
words implied. Then, satisfied that she had not, he said, 
in a carelesss way, — 

"Oh, the weather broke. It came on a heavy snow- 
storm; and as the younger brother pressed me to remain, 
and I had no fancy to face the hurricane, I sat down to a 
game of chess." 

"Chess! Indeed, Fred, that sounds very humanizing. 
And how did he play?" 

"It was not with him I played," answered he, hesitat- 
ingly. 

''What — with the elder? " 

"No, nor him either; my antagonist was a cousin, — I 
think they called her cousin." 

"Call Aer," said Sybella, slyly. "So, then. Master 
Fred, there was a lady in the case. Well, we certainly 
have been a long while coming to her." 

"Yes, she has lately arrived — a day or two ago — from 
some convent in the Low Countries, where she has lived 
since she was a child." 

"A strange home for her," interposed Sir Marmaduke. 
"If I do not misconceive them greatly, they must be very 
unsuitable associates for a young lady educated in a French 
convent." 

"So you would say if you saw her," said Fred, seizing 
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with avidity at the opening then offered to coincide with 
an opinion he was half afraid to broach. ^^She is perfectly 
foreign in look, dress, and demeanor, — with all the man- 
nerism of Paris life, graceful and pleasing in her address ; 
and they, at least one of them, a downright boor; the other, 
giving him credit for good looks and good nature, yet 
immeasurably her inferior in every respect." 

**Is she pretty, Frederick?" said Sybella, not lifting her 
eyes from her work as she spoke. 

*'I should say pretty,'' replied he, with hesitation, as if 
qualifying his praise by a woixl which did not imply too 
much. "I prefer a quieter style of beauty, for my own 
part, — less dazzle, less sparkling effect; something to see 
every day, and to like the better the more one sees it; " and 
he placed his arm around his sister's waist, and gazed at 
her, as if to give interpretation to his speech. 

*'You have made me quite curious to see her, Fred," 
said Sybella. **The very fact of finding one like her in 
such a place has its interest." 

"What if you were to visit her, my dear?" said Sir 
Marmaduke; "the attention would only be a proper one. 
You have books and music here, besides, which she might 
be glad to have in a region so remote as this." 

Frederick never spoke a word, but anxiously awaited his 
sister's answer. 

"I should like it greatly; what says Fred to the notion?" 

"I see nothing against it," replied he, with a well- 
affected indifference. "She is a most ladylike person, and 
if it be your own intention to pass a few weeks longer in 
this solitude, would be of infinite value for companionship." 

''A few weeks longer! — I shall remain till Christmas, 
boy," said his father, with determination. "I have taken 
a fancy to Ireland ; and my intention is to go np to Dublin 
for a few months in winter, and return here in the spring." 

This was at once approaching the very subject which 
Frederick had journeyed to detennine ; but whether it was 
that the time seemed unfavorable, or that his own ideas in 
the matter had undergone some modification since his 
•arrival, he contented himself with simply a doubtful shake 
of the head, as if distrusting Sir Marmaduke' s firmness^ 
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and did not endeavor to oppose his determination by a 
single argument of any kind. On tJie contrary, he listened 
with patience and even seeming interest to his father's 
detailed account of his project; how he had already given 
orders to secure a house in Stephen's Green for the winter, 
intending to make acquaintances with the gentry of the 
capital, and present himself and his daughter at the vice- 
regal court. 

"Sybella may as well make her debut in society here as 
in London," said Sir Marmaduke. "Indeed, I am not 
sure but the provincial boards are the best for a first ap- 
pearance. In any case, such is the line I have laid down 
for myself ; and if it only secured me against a sea voyage 
to England in such a season, I shall be amply repaid for 
my resolve." 

Against the season of his return, too. Sir Marmaduke 
hoped to make such additions to the Lodge as should render 
it more comfortable as a residence ; various plans for which 
were heaped upon the library table, and littered the chairs 
about the room. 

Miss Travers had already given her hearty concurrence 
to all her father's schemes, and seconded most ably every 
one of his views by such arguments as she was possessed of ; 
so that Frederick, even if disposed to record his opposition, 
saw that the present was not an opportune moment, and 
prudently reserved for another time what, if unsuccessful 
now, could never be recurred to with advantage. 

The conversation on these topics lasted long. They dis- 
cussed with interest every detail of their plans; for so it is, 
the pleasures of castle-building are inexhaustible, and the 
very happiest realities of life are poor and vague compared 
with the resources provided by our hopes and fancies. The 
slightest grounds of probability are enough to form a 
foundation, but there is no limit to the superstructure we 
raise above. 

In the indulgence of this view, they continued to chat 
till a late hour, and parted for the night in high good humor 
with each other, — a visit to the O'Donoghue being the plan 
for the succeeding day's accomplishment. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A MORNING VISIT. 

On the afterDOon of the following day, Sir Marmaduke, 
accompanied by his son and daughter, bent their steps 
towards the castle of the O'Donoghue. The day was a fine 
and bright one, with a blue sky above, and a hard, frosty 
surface on the earth beneath, and made walking as pleasant 
as open air and exercise can render it. The carriage was 
ordered to meet them on their return, less, indeed, on 
account of the distance, than that the shortness of the day 
made the precaution reasonable. 

Chatting agreeably, on they went. The time slipped 
rapidly away, now adverting to the bold and majestic 
scenery around them, now speaking of the people, their 
habits, their prejudices, and their leanings, or anon discus- 
sing the O'Donoghue family, which, of all the puzzling 
themes the land presented, was certainly not the least 
embarrassing to them. 

'^We must think of some means of evincing our gratitude 
to this boy, Fred," said Sir Marmaduke, in a whisper. 
^^You appear to have found the matter more difficult than 
you anticipated." 

" Very true, sir. In the early part of my visit, it 
was rendered impossible by the interruption of the elder 
brother; and, in the latter part, somehow, I believe I — 1 
actually begin to fear I forgot it altogether. However, I 
have thought of one thing, and it should be done without a 
moment's loss of time. You must write to Carden, the 
law agent, and stop any proceedings Hemsworth may have 
begun against these people. It would be most disgraceful 
to think that, while professing sentiments of good feeling 
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and friendliness, we were using the arm of the law to harass 
and distress them." 

"I '11 do it at once, Fred, by this night's post. In truth, 
I never understood the point at issue between us ; nor can 
I clearly see Hemsworthfs reason for the summai*y course 
he has taken with them. There must be more in it than I 
know of." 

^^The castle stands proudly, as seen from this point," 
said Sybella, who felt somewhat wearied of a conversation 
maintained in a voice too low for her to hear. And the 
remark had the effect of recalling them to other thoughts, 
in discussing which they arrived at the old keep of 
Carrignacurra. 

Whether recent events had sharpened Kerry O'Leary to 
a more acute sense of his duties as butler, or that Kate 
O'Donoghue had exerted some influence in bringing about 
so desirable an object, we know not; but at the very first 
summons of the hall-door bell he made his appearance, his 
ordinary costume being augmented, if not improved, by a 
pair of very unwieldy top-boots of his master's, which 
reached somewhere to the middle of the thigh, and was 
there met by a green velvet waiscoat, from the same ward- 
robe, equally too large and voluminous for its present 
owner. 

Visitors at the O'Donoghue house were generally of a 
character which Kerry felt necessary to close the door 
against. They unhappily came, not with the ceremonial of 
a visiting-card, but with some formidable missive of the 
law, in the shape of a distress warrant, a latitat, or that 
meeker and less dreaded engine, a protested bill. It was, 
then, with a considerable relief to his anxieties that his eye 
caught the flutter of a lady's dress, as he peeped from the 
small casement beside the door, and his heart expanded in 
a little thanksgiving of its own as he unbarred the portal to 
admit her. 

Having informed his visitors that the family were at 
home, he preceded them to the drawing-room, with a step 
the noise of which happily drowned the tittering it was 
impossible to subdue at beholding him. To prevent the 
awkwardness which Sir Marmaduke foresaw might arise 
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from the blundering announcement Kerry would inevitably 
make of their names, he having repeated over and over as 
he went along, by way of refreshing his memory, "Sir 
Marmaduke, Sir Marmaduke Travers," the old gentleman 
stepped forward as the door opened, and presented himself 
by name, introducing his daughter at the same time. 

The O'Donoghue, seated in his chair, half rose, for it 
was one of his gouty days, and he could not stir without 
great difficulty, and with an air and voice which bespoke 
the gentleman, welcomed his guests. 

Herbert's eyes gleamed with delight as he gazed on the 
party; and Sir Archibald, bowing with an ancient grace 
that would have suited a courtier of a century previous, 
presented chairs to each, going through the ceremonial of a 
new obeisance to every one of the group. Kate O'Donoghue 
was not in the room, nor Mark ; the latter, indeed, had not 
returned to the castle since the day previous. 

The ordinary greetings over, and Sir Marmaduke having 
expressed, in well-chosen phrase, the gratitude he had so 
long labored to acquit, the conversation became easy and 
agreeable. Sir Marmaduke, seating himself next O'Dono- 
ghue, had entered into a discussion of the state of the coun- 
try and the people. Frederick, beside Herbert's chair, was 
couveraing with the boy by lively sallies and pleasant 
stories, that flowed the more rapidly as the listener was an 
eager one; while Sir Archibald, standing in an attitude of 
resjK^ctful attention, had engaged Miss Travers in a con- 
versation about the glen and its scenery, to which his own 
correct taste and thorough appreciation of the picturesque 
gave a charm and piquancy that already interested her 
deeply. So naturally easy and unaffected was the tone of 
their reception that all astonishment at finding their host 
so su))erior to their anticipation was merged in the pleasure 
that Travers felt in the inter\'iew. The good-tempered 
heartiness of the O'Donoghue himself, his frank speech, 
his readv humor, won each moment more and more on Sir 
Marmaduke. Frederick, too, never grew wearied of the 
fresh and joyous spirit which gleameti out of every look 
and woixl fn>ni Herl>ert, whose ardent temperament and 
high-hearteil nature caught up the enthusiasm of a spirit 
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like his own; and as for Sybella, the charm of Sir Archy's 
manner, whose perfection was its adaptation to the society 
of ladies, delighted her greatly, and she soon forgot any 
slight inclination to smile at the precision of language, 
where deep sound sense and high feeling were conveyed 
with only the fault of pedantry. While thus agreeably 
engaged on all sides, the door opened, and Kate entered, 
but so noiselessly withal that she was in the midst of the 
party before they knew of her approach. Recognizing 
Frederick Travers with a gracious smile, she received Sir 
Marmaduke*s salutation with a deep courtesy, and then, as 
if similarity of years required a less ceremonious introduc- 
tion, took her seat beside Miss Travers, with an air of 
mingled kindness and cordiality she so well knew how to 
assume. As in an orchestra, amid the swell of many 
instruments, where deep-toned thunders mingle with sounds 
of softer influence, some one strain will rise, from time to 
time, suggestive of feelings apart from the rest, with higher 
and nobler sympathies around it, so did her voice, heard 
among the others, sound thus sweetly. Iler words came 
winged with a fine expression, which look and gesture 
could alone give them, and in the changing color of her 
cheek, her brilliant brow, her lips, even in silence eloquent, 
there was a character of loveliness as much above mere 
beauty as life transcends the marble. The more perfect 
regularity of Sybella's features, their classic outline, their 
chaste correctness in every line and lineament, seemed 
cold and inanimate when contrasted with the more expres- 
sive loveliness of Kate O'Donoghue. The fearless charac- 
ter of her mind, too, was blended with so much of womanly 
delicacy and refinement, the wish to please so associated 
with a seeming forgetfulness of self, that every act and 
every gesture teemed with a charm of interest for which 
there is no word save "fascination;" even that slightly 
foreign accent, of which we have already spoken, served 
to individualize all she said, and left it graven on the heart 
long after the words were spoken. 

Frederick Travers watched with eager delight the effects 
these gifts were producing upon his sister. He saw the 
pleasure with which Sybella listened; he recognized, even 
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already, the symptoms of that conquest by which mind 
subdues mind, and was overjoyed as he looked. 

To Sir Marmaduke's gracefully expressed hope that this 
visit should form a prelude to their nearer intimacy, the 
O'Donoghue, with a touch of sadness in his voice, replied 
that he himself was an invalid, whose steps never wandered 
beyond the precincts of his home; but his brother-in-law, 
and his niece, and the boys, they would all, he was certain, 
avail themselves of such a neighborhood. Sir Archibald 
bowed low, and somewhat stifi9y, perhaps, in accordance 
with a pledge thus given without his concurrence; but 
Herbert's bright eyes grew brighter, and his cheek flushed 
with delight at the bare anticipation of the thought. 

"And you. Miss O'Donoghue," said Sir Marmaduke, 
turning towards Kate, "our humble library at the Lodge is 
perfectly at your service; the only condition we ask is, that 
you come and choose from it in person." 

"That promise is already most kindly made, father," 
interrupted Sybella, whose pleased look showed how she 
had been captivated by her new friend. 

While their smiles and gracious words went round, the 
door was suddenly opened by Kerry O'Leary, who, forget- 
ful of the visitors in his eager anxiety as the bearer of 
news, cried out, — 

"There 's a shindy, master dear! Such a row! May 
I never die in sin if ever I seen the equal of it!" 

"What does he mean? — is the fellow mad?" cried the 
O'Donoghue, angrily, while Sir Archy, bending on him a 
most ominous frown, muttered, — 

"Have ye lost a* decency together? Ye daft loon, what 
ails ye ? " 

"I ax your pardon, and the quality's pardon," said 
Kerry, with an expression of abject misery for his uncere* 
monious entree; "but, if you seen it, sorra bit but you 'd 
forgive me." 

"There has been good fun somewhere, I 'm certain," 
cried out Frederick Travers, whose curiosity to learn 
Kerry's intelligence could no longer be repressed. 

"What is it, then, Kerry?" said the O'Donoghue. "Let 
us hear it all." 
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*' 'T is Master Mark, good luck to him ! " cried Kerry, 
overjoyed at the permission to speak out fi*eely. *^He was 
over at Ballyvoumey with the greyhounds, when he seen 
that dirty spalpeen, Sam Wylie, wid a process-sarver along 
wid him, notiein' the tenants. The sarver was a stranger, 
and he did n't touch him; but he made the boys put Sam ou 
Nick Malone's mule, and give him a fair start, and they 
run him down the mountain, with a fine view, and ran into 
him here at the horse-pond, where the mule flung him head 
over heels; and begorra, you wouldn't know 'twas a Chris- 
tian, if you seen him this minit dripping wet, and the 
duckweed all hanging round him; and he's running still, 
for he thinks Master Mark will take the life of him before 
he stops." 

A roar of laughter from Frederick, joined in by Herbert, 
and at last by the O'Donoghue himself, for some moments 
prevented a word of commentary on this outrageous proceed- 
ing, when Sir Marmaduke, rising slowly, said, — 

''I am a stranger here, very ignorant of the country and 
its habits; but I have yet to learn that any man, in the 
just discharge of his duty, should be thus ti*eated. I call 
upon you, sir, to investigate this affair, and if it be as we 
have heard it, to make reparation — " 

*'Ye hae muckle reason for what ye say, sir," interposed 
Sir Arehy; *'but the freaks and follies o' young men hae a 
license here I doubt ye are na used to." 

**I '11 lay my life on it Mark was right," called out the 
Q'Donoghue. ''The boy never makes any mistake in these 
matters." 

*'If the fellow were insolent," said Frederick, "your son 
has served him properly." 

Kate smiled at the speaker a look of gratitude, which 
amply repaid him for coming thus promptly to the rescue. 

'^It may be so," said Sir Marmaduke, happy at such a 
means of escaping from a farther prosecution of a most 
unpleasant topic. 

**The captain 's guessed it well," cried Kerry. **The 
splapeen tould Master Mark that he 'd be up here to-morrow 
wid a notice for the master himself, and it would go hard 
but he 'd see us out of the place before Easter." 
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"Is this possible? " said Sir Marmaduke, bloshing deeply. 
^^I beg, my dear sir, that yoa will forgive any hasty expres- 
sion I may have used." 

*'I can forgive the lad myself," said Sir Archy, proudly. 

*'Not I, then, uncle," interposed Kate, — "not I. Mark 
should have horsewhipped the fellow within an inch of his 
life." 

Sybella Travers started at the energy of voice and man- 
ner which accompanied these words; while the O'Donoghue, 
rising from his chair, came slowly across the hearth, and 
imprinted a kiss upon Kate's forehead. 

"You 're one of the raal stock, there 's no denying it," 
muttered Kerry, as he gazed on her with an expression of 
almost worship. *"T is blood that never gives in, — divil 
a lie in it! " 

Herbert, who alone had witnessed the unfriendly meeting 
between his brother and young Travers, turned a pleasant 
smile at the latter, as he half whispered, — 

"This was very kind of you.^* 

It would have been a difficult, nay, an almost impossible 
task to recall the tone and temper of the party previous to 
this unhappy interruption. All Sir Marmaduke's efforts 
to resume the conversation had lost their former ease; 
the O'Donoghue himself was disconcerted, for he was not 
quite certain what were Sir Marmaduke's words on the 
occasion, and how far he should feel called upon to demand 
a retractation; and Sir Archibald, fretful and annoyed at 
the impression Mark's conduct would convey of the habits 
and temper of the house, felt his task a severe one to 
assume an air of serenity and quietude. 

Frederick Travers alone seemed happy and delighted. 
The sudden expression of Kate O'Donoghue's opinion, so 
utterly unlike anything he had ever heard before from a 
young lady's lips, took him as much by surprise as the 
spirit pleased him; and he would willingly have engaged 
to horsewhip a dozen process-serN'^ers for another glance of 
her flashing eyes as she delivered the words; while Sybella 
could not help a sentiment bordering on fear, for one who, 
young as herself, gifted with every womanly attribute of 
grace and loveliness, had yet evinced a degree of impetu- 
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usity and psaeion she could not recoocile with such attrac- 
tioiitf. Aa for Kate, Ihe aentimeut had evoked no stir 
within her bosom. It was a wish aa naturally expressed aa 
it waa felt, and all the surprise the others experieaced at 
her words would have been nothiug to her own to have 
known of their astouiahment. 

The visit soon came to a termiuation, and Sir Manna- 
duke, having succeeded in a great degree iii reatoiiiig the 
favorable impreaaion he had at first obtained, took bis leave 
of theO'UoDoghue, and then, addressing Sir Archy, said: 

"You, sir, I rejoice to learn, are not an invalid. May I 
expect the happineas of seeing you aometimea?" 

Sir Archy bowed deeply, and, with a motion of hia hand 
towards Sliss Travera, replied, — 

" I have alrea<ly made an engagement here, sir." 

" Yea," aaid Sylwlla, to whom this apeech aeemed half 
addreased, " Sir Archibald has been kiud enough to offer 
me hia guidance up the glen, where there are several points 
of view finer than any I have seen." 

Emboldened by the success of these advances. Sir Mar- 
maduke, with a courtesy he was [lerfect master of, requested 
the party would not delay their kind intentioDs, but favor 
him with their company the following day. 

It is doubtful whether Sir Archy might not have declined 
a more formal invitation ; but there aeemed aomething ao 
frank in the abruptneaa of the present, that he acceded at 
once ; and Kate having also pledged herself to accompany 
biro, their greetings were iuterchauged, and tJiey parted. 




CHAPTER XXin. 

SOME OPPOSITE TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 

It may seem strange, and almost paradoxical. — but so it 
was, — Kate 0'£>onoghue*s presence appeared to have 
wrought a most magical change in the whole household 
of the O'Donc^hue. The efforts they themselves made to 
ward off the semblance of their fallen estate induced a 
happier frame of mind than that which resulted from daily 
brooding over their misfortunes : the very struggle elicited 
a courage they had left long in disuse ; and the cheerfulness 
which at first was but assumed, grew gradually more and 
more natural. To the O'Donc^hue, who, for many a day, 
desired no more than to fend off the evil in his own brief 
time, — who, with the selfishness of an old age passed in 
continual conflict with poverty, only sought a life interest 
in their bettered fortunes, — she was a boon above all price. 
Her light step, her lighter laugh, her mirthful tone of con- 
versation, with its many anecdotes and stories of places and 
people he had not heard of before, were resources against 
gloom that never failed. 

Sir Archy, too, felt a return to the old associations of his 
youth in the presence of a young, beautiful, and accom- 
plished girl, whose gracefulness and elegance threw a halo 
around her as she went, and made of that old and crumbling 
tower, dark with neglect, and sad with time, a salon teeming 
with its many appliances against depression, where she her- 
self, armed with so many fascinations, dispensed cheerful- 
ness and bliss on all about her. Nor was he selfish in all 
this. He marked with delight the impression made upon 
his favorite Herbert by his cousin's attractive manners. 
How insensibly, as it were, the boy was won from mder 
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pareuits and coarser pleasures to sit beside her as she sang, 
or near her as she read ; with what interest he pursued his 
lessons in French beneath her tuition, and the ardor with 
which he followed every plan of study suggested by her I 
Sir Archibald saw all these things, and calculated on their 
result with accuracy. He foresaw how Kate's attractive 
gifts would throw into the shade the ruder tastes the boy's 
condition in life might expose him to adopt, and thus aid 
him in the great object of his whole existence, — to save him, 
at least, from the wreck of his house. 

Mark alone seemed untouched by her presence, save that 
the wild excesses of high spirit, to which from time to time 
he ever gave way, were now gone, and, in their place, a deep 
gloom, a moroseness of character succeeded, rendering him 
usually silent before her, or sunk in iiis own saddening 
reflections. Kate would sometimes adventure to disperse 
the dark clouds from his mind, but ever without success; 
he either felt annoyed at being the subject of remark, or left 
the room ; so that at last she abandoned the effort, hoping 
that time and its changes would effect what the present 
denied. Perhaps, too, she had reasons for this hope. More 
than once, with womanly quickness, had she marked how he 
had stood with his eye fixed upon her, unconscious of being 
seen; how, when about to leave the room, he would loiter 
about, as if in search of something, but, in reality, to listen 
to the song she was singing. Still, she showed no sign of 
having seen these things, but always, in her air towards him, 
affected a careless ease of manner as like his own as possible. 
For days, sometimes for an entire week, he would absent 
himself from home; and, as he was never submissive to 
much questioning, his appearance called forth no other re- 
mark than some passing observation of what had occurred 
in his absence, but which drew from him no interchange of 
confidence. 

These symptoms of Mark's altered character made a deeper 
impression on his father than events of greater moment 
could have done. He watched every movement and expres- 
sion of his favorite son, to catch some clew to the change ; 
but all in vain. The young man never, by any accident, 
alluded to himself, nor did he often now advert to the cir- 
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camBtanceB of the family difficulties; on the contrary, a 
lethargic carelessness seemed to brood over him, and he 
went about like one who had lost all zest for life, and all 
care for its enjoyments. 

The O'Donoghue was too well versed in the character of 
his son to hope for any elucidation of the mystery by a mere 
inquiry ; so that he was left to speculate on the many causes 
which might have operated the change, and divine, as well 
as he was able, the secret grief that affected him. In this 
pursuit, like all who have long suffered the pressure of a 
particular calamity, he ever felt disposed to ascribe Mark's 
suffering to the same cause which produced his own, namely, 
the fallen fortunes of the house, and the ruin that hung over 
them. Yet, somehow, of late, matters had taken a turn 
more favorable. His attorney at Cork had informed him, 
that from some informality in the proceedings, the ejectment 
was stopped, at least for the present term. The notices to 
the tenants not to pay were withdrawn, and the rents came 
in as before ; and the only very pressing evU were the bills, 
the renewal of which demanded a considerable sum of ready 
money. That this one misfortune should occasion a gloom 
the accumulated griefs of former days had not done, he could 
not understand ; but by long musing on the matter, and deep 
reflection, he at last came to the conviction that such was 
the case, and that Mark's sorrow was the greater from 
seeing how near they were to a more favorable issue to their 
affairs, and yet how fatally debarred from such a consumma- 
tion by this one disastrous circumstance. 

The drowning man grasps not the straw with more avidity 
than does the harassed and wearied mind, agitated by 
doubts, and worn out with conjectures, seize upon some one 
apparent solution to a difficulty that has long oppressed it, 
and, for the very moment, convert every passing circum- 
stance into an argument for its truthfulness. The 0*Dono- 
ghue now saw, or believed he saw, why Mark would never 
accompany the others in their visits to the Lodge, nor be 
present when any of the Travers family came to the castle ; 
he immediately accounted for his son's rejection of the prof- 
fered civilities, by that wounded pride which made him feel 
his present position so painfully, and, as the future head of 
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*^ Good night, sir, and a safe rest to you." 

^*' Wait a moment — stay a few minutes. Are they in the 
drawing-room still?" 

^^ Yes, sir ; I heerd Miss Kate singing as I came up the 
stairs.'* 

^^ Well, Kerry, I want you to wait till she is leaving the 
room, and just whisper to her, — mind now, for your life, 
that nobody sees nor hears you, — just say that I wish to see 
her up here for a few seconds to-night. Do you understand 

me?" 

" Never fear, sir, I '11 do it, and sorra one the wiser." 

Kerry left the apartment as he spoke, nor was his master 
long doomed to suspense, for immediately after a gentle tap 
at the door announced Kate's presence there. 

'* Sit down there, my darling Kate," cried the O'Donoghue, 
placing a chair beside his own, ^^and let me have five 
minutes' talk with you." 

The young girl obeyed with a smile, and returned the 
pressure of her uncle's hand with warmth. 

** Kate, my child," said he, — speaking with evident difl3- 
culty and embarrassment, and fixing his eyes, not on her, 
but towards the fire, as he spoke, — " Kate, you have come 
to a sad and cheerless home, with few comforts, with no 
pleasure for one so young and so lovely as you arc." 

^^My dear uncle, how can you speak thus to me? Can 
you separate me in your heart from your other children? 
Mark and Herbert make no complaint, — do you think that I 
could do so?" 

'* They are very different from you, my sweet child. The 
moss-rose will not bear the storms of winter that the wild 
thorn can brave without danger. To you this dreary house 
rou3t be a prison. I know it — I feel it." 

'*Nay, nay, uncle. If you think thus, it must be my 
fault, — some piece of wilfulness of mine could alone have 
made you suppose me discontented ; but I am not so, — far 
from it. I love dear old Sir Archy and my cousins dearly ; 
yes, and my uncle Miles too, though he seems anxious to get 
rid of me." 

The old roan pressed her fingers to his lips, and turned 
away his head. 

^' Come, Kate," said he, after a brief pause, ^^ it wan with 
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no intention of that kind I spoke. We could none of as live 
without you now. My thpughts had a very different object." 

"And that was — " 

"Simply this," — and here he made a great effort, and 
spoke rapidly, as if fearing to dwell on the words, — '* law- 
suits and knavish attorneys have wasted three-fourths of 
my estate, — the remainder I scarcely know if I be its mas- 
ter or not ; on that portion, however, the old house stands, 
and the few acres that survive the wreck. At this moment 
heavy proceedings are pending in the courts, if successful 
in which, I shall be left in possession of the home of mj 
father, and not turned adrift upon the world, a beggar. 
There — don't look so pale, child — the story is an old one 
now, and has few terrors for us as long as it remains merely 
anticipated evil. This is a sad tale for your ears, — I know 
it," said he, wiping away a tear that would come, in spite of 
him. 

Both were now silent. The old man paused, uncertain 
how he should proceed farther. Kate spoke not ; for as yet 
she could neither see the drift of the communication, nor, 
if it were in any way addressed to her, what part she was 
expected to take in the matter. 

" Are you aware, my dear," resumed he, after a consid* 
erable delay, " that your father was married to your mother 
when she was but sixteen ? " 

" I have often heard she was scarcely more than a child," 
said Kate, timidly, for she had no recollection of having seen 
either of her parents. 

" A child in years, love, she was, but a woman in grace, 
good sense, and accomplishments — in fact, so fortunate was 
my poor brother in his choice, he ever regarded the youth- 
fulness of his wife as one of the reasons of that amiability of 
temper she possessed. Often have we talked of this together, 
and nothing could convince him to the contrary, as if, had 
the soil been unfruitful, the tares and the thistles had not 
been as abundant a crop as the good fruit really was. He 
acted on his conviction, however, Kate ; for he determined, 
if ever he had a daughter, she should be of age at sixteen, 
— the period of life her mother was niarrieil at. I endeav- 
ored to dissuade him, I did my best to expose the dangers 
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and difficulties of such a plan. Perhaps, dearest, I should 
have been less obstinate in argun^ent had I been prophetic 
enough to know what my niece would be ; but it was all in 
vain. The idea had become a dominant one with him, and 
I was obliged to yield. And now, Kate, after the long lapse 
of years, — for the conversation I allude to took place a 
great while ago, — it is my lot to say, that my brother was 
right and I was wrong ; that he foresaw with a truer spirit 
the events of the future than was permitted to me. You 
were of age two months since." 

The young girl listened with eager curiosity to every word 
that fell from her uncle's lips, and seemed disappointed 
when he ceased to speak. To have gone thus far, and no 
farther, did not satisfy her mind, and she waited with im- 
patience for him to continue. 

" I see, my child,'* said he, gently, *' you are not aware of 
the proceedings of coming of age ; you have not heard, per- 
haps, that, as your guardian, I hold in my hands the for- 
tune your father bequeathed to you. It was his portion as 
a younger son; for, poor fellow! he had the family fail- 
ing, and never could live within his income. Your ten 
thousand — he always called it yours — he never encroached 
upon, and that sum, at least, is secured to you." 

Although Kate knew that her uncle was her guardian, 
and had heard that some property would revert to her, what 
its amount was she had not the most remote idea of, nor 
that her power over it should commence so soon. 

*^ I see, uncle, — I understand all you say," said she, 
hurriedly; ^'I am of age, and the owner of ten thousand 
pounds." 

The tone of decision she employed half terrified the 
O'Donoghue for the prudence of his communication, and 
he almost hesitated to answer her directly, — " Yes, my 
child, it is a rent-charge — a — " 

^* I care not for the name, sir. Does it represent the 
value?" 

*' Unquestionably it does." 

'^ Take it then, dearest uncle," said she, flinging herself 
npon his neck, — *^ take it, and use it so that it may bring 
some comfort to yourself, some ease of mind at least, and 
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ni.tkf ^fur home a hapjjier one. What need to thiuk of tbe 
li.iyii? Mark aod Herbert are not of the mould that need 
fiMtr failure, whatever path they follow ; and as for tne, 
nhcn you grow weary of me, the Sacrf Coeur will gladly 
tako me back. Indeed, they feel their work of converskm 
i\t me but very imperfectly eiiccuted," added ahe, amilin^, 
"and the dear nuns would be well pleased to Gniah their 
wsk." 

■■ Knte, my child, my own darling," cried the old man, 
.■liisi>iiig her to hia heart, " this may not — this cannot be." 

>■ It muat, and it shall be, uncle," said she, reaolutely. 
'■ If my dear father's will be not a nullity, 1 have power 
over my fortune." 

" IJut not to effect your ruin, Kate." 

'* No, sir, nor shall I. Will my dear uncle love me leas 
f<tr the consciousness in my own heart tliat I am doing 
riglit? Will he have a smile the less for me, that I cau 
n<turn it with an affection warmer from very happiness? 
1 cannot believe this; nor can I think that you would 
render your brother's daughter unworthy of her father. 
You would not refuse him." Her lip trembled, and ber 
eyes grew full as she nttered tbe last few words, in a voice 
evory word of which went to the old man's heart. 

" There is but one way, Kate." 

" What need of more, uncle? Do we want a choice of 
roads, if we see a straight path before us?" 

" Yes, dearest ; but it will be said that T shonld not have 
•ulTcred you to do this. That in accepting a loan — " 

" A loan ! " uttered she, reproachfully. 

" As that, or nothing, can I ever touch a farthing of it," 
ri'plied the O'Donoghue. ''No, no! Distress and hardship 
have been a weary load this many a year ; but all sense of 
liuiKir i~ ix'i yet obliterated in this poor heart! " 

■• 1',. as you pleaae, my dear, dear uncle," said the 
affeiii-'ii ;c girl ; " only let it not cost yoa another painful 
lliou-hi, iri rob me of so many happy ones. There now, 
iMiit never speak of this any more ; " and, so saying, 
k[H!'<?il him twice, and rose from her chair. " We are 
going to the Lodge to-morrow, to spend the day ; Herbert 
11 that be comes with us." 
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** Aud Mark, — what of him, dearest? " 

" Mark will be none of us, sir. We are either too gay, 
or too frivolous, or too silly, or too something or other, for 
his solemn humor, and he only frowns and stares at us ; but 
all that will pass away soon ; I shall find the key to his 
temper yet, and then make him pay for all his arrears of 
sulkiness." 

*' It is our changed condition, my love, that has made him 
thus," said the father, anxious to excuse the young man's 
morose habits. 

"The poorer courage his, then," replied the high-spirited 
girl ; " I have no patience for a man who acts but the look- 
ing-glass to fortune, — frowns when she frowns, and smiles 
when she smiles. No ! give me the temper that can enjoy 
the sunshine and brave the storm, — take all the good the 
world affords, and show a bold heart to resist the evil." 

'* My own brother, my poor dear Mark, spoke there," cried 
the old man in an ecstasy, as, springing up, he flung his arms 
about her ; " and that's your philosophy, sweet Kate? " 

" Even so; the stout heart to the stae brae, as Sir Archy 
would call it, and as he mutters every evening he has to 
climb the steep stair towards his bedroom. And now, good 
night, dear uncle, good-night." 

With an affectionate greeting the old man took his leave 
of her for the night and sat down, in a frame of mingled 
happiness and shame, to think over what had passed. 

The O'Donoghue was very far from feeling satisfied with 
himself for what he had done. Had Kate been at all difiS- 
cult of persuasion, — had she yielded to his arguments, or 
been convinced by any explanations of his views, he would 
soon have reconciled himself to the act as one in which both 
parties concurred. Far from this: he saw that her only 
motive was affection ; that she would listen to nothing save 
the promptings of her own warm heart ; she would not let 
him even exculpate himself from the charge of his own con- 
science ; and, although acquitted by her, he felt the guilt 
still upon him. 

There was a time when he would not have stooped to such 
a course ; but then he was rich, rich in the world's wealth, 
and the honor such aflOuence suggests ; for, alas ! humbling 
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OS the avowal may seem, the noble traits so often admired 
ID prosperity are but the promptings of a spirit revelling in 
its own enjoyment — open-handed and generous, because 
these qualities are luxuries ; free to give, because the giving 
involves gratitude; and gratitude is the incense of weakness 
to power, — of poverty to wealth. How often are the warm 
affections, nurtured by happy circumstances, mistaken for 
the evidence of right principles? How frequently are the 
pleasurable impulses of the heart coufounded with the well- 
directed judgments of the mind. This man was less changed 
than he knew of : the world of his circumstances was, in- 
deed, different, but he was little altered; the same selflsb- 
nees that once made him munificent now made him mean; 
but, whether conferring or accepting favors, the spirit was 
one. 

Besides, how ingenious is the mind in suggesting plan- 
sible reasons for its indulgences ! — how naturally easy did 
it seem to boiTow and repay I The very words satisfied 
hia scruples on that score; but if he were indee<1 so con- 
tented with himself, why did he fear lest any one should 
ever learn the circumstance? Why cower with shame before 
himself to think of his brother-in-law, or even Mark, hear- 
ing of it? Were these the signs of consciona rectitude, or 
were they the evidence of a spirit seeking rest in casuistry 
and self-deception? In this conflict of alternate approval 
and condemnation he passed the greater part of the night, — 
sometimes a struggling sense of honor urging him to regret 
a course so fraught with humiliations of every kind; and 
again a thrill of delight would run through his heart to think 
of all the pleasure he could confer upon his favorite boy, — 
the indulgences he could once more shower upon him. He 
fancied the happiness of emancipation from pressing diffi- 
culties, and how instinctively Mark's buoyant temper would 
take the tone of their altered fortunes, and he once again 
become the gay and reckless youth he loved to see him. 

"He must have that brown horse Kerry apeaks of." 
muttered he to himself. "Sir Marmaduke shall not out- 
there, and we'll see which of the two best becomea 
lie. 1 '11 back my own boy against his scarlet-coaled 
l<ff foi- H thousand. They 've got aome couples of dogs, too. 
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Kerry was telling me, ap the mountains. We must inqaire 
about them ; with eight or ten couple Mark could have good 
sport in the glen. Then there 's those bills of Callaghan's, 
— but he'U not press bard when he sees we've money. 
Cassidy must get his £800, and so be shall ; and that scoun- 
drel, Swaby, will be sending in his bill of costs; but a 
couple of hundred pounds ought to stop his mouth. Archy, 
too, — by Jove, I forget. how much I owe him now; but he 
does n't, I '11 warrant him. Well, well, if it won't stop the 
leak, it will at least give us time to work the pumps, — ay, 
time, time!" He asked for no more; he only sought to 
reach the haven himself, and cared nothing what hap|>ened 
the craft nor the crew afterwards. 

His next thought was how to effect all the legal arrange- 
ments in these complicated matters without the knowledge 
of Mark or Sir Archy ; and on this difficult point he spent 
till nigh morning deliberating. The only mode he could 
think of was by writing to Swaby himself, and making him 
aware of the whole proceeding. That, of course, would be 
attended by its own penalties, &s Swaby would take care 
that his own costs were Among the first things to be liqui- 
dated ; but yet it seemed the sole course open to him, and 
with the resolve to do this on the morrow he turned on his 
pillow and fell asleep. 

The morning broke with happiness to the uncle and the 
niece, but it was a happiness of a very different order. To 
him, the relief of mind for the long harassing cares of debt 
and difficulty was a boon of inestimable price, — life and 
liberty at once to the imprisoned spirit of his proud heart. 
To her, the higher and nobler sense of gratification which 
flows from having acted well, sent a thrill of ecstasy through 
her bosom such as only gentle and generous youth can ever 
feel. And thus, while the O'Donoghue mused over the 
enjoyments and pleasures his new accession of wealth might 
place at his disposal, she revelled in the delight of having 
ministered to the happiness of one she had always regarded 
as a father, and even felt grateful to him for the emotions 
of her own heart. 

The O'Donc^hue's first thought on awaking was to employ 
this large sum to liquidate some of his most pressing debts, 
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SDd to make snch arraDgemeate as might enable tbem to 
lire ecooomicalty bat comfortably, paying off tbose creditors 
whose exorbitant intercBt was consuming all tbe remnant 
of his income, and entering into contracts with others for 
tbe gradual repayment of loans. Tbe more he reflected on 
these good intentions, tbe less pleasure did they yield bim. 
He had for years past taught bimself to r^ard a creditor 
as an implacable enemy. Tbe very idea of succumbing 
smacked of defeat. He had deOed tbe law so long, it looked 
like cowardice to Burrender now ; besides, tbe very com|dica- 
tioD of bis affairs offered an excuse which be was not slow 
to catch at. How could he pay Cassidy in full, and only 
give Hickson a part? Would not the mere rumor of hia 
paying off his debts bring down a host of demands that had 
almost slumbered themselves out of existence. He bad 
often beard that bis grandfather " muddled away his fortune 
paying small debts." It could not be supposed he would 
reject the traditions of bis own house, — nor did he. 

He judged wisely, if not well, that new habits of ex- 
penditure would do more to silence the complaints of dans 
than the most accurately calculated system of liquidation; 
that entertainments and equipages, a stable full of horses, 
and a house crammed with guests, are a receipt in full for 
solvency which, however some may distrust, none are bold 
enough to question openly. 

If the plan had fewer excellencies, it at least suited him 
better; and he certainly opened the campaign with vigor. 
No sooner had he decided on bis line of acting, than he de- 
spatched Kerry O'Leary to Cork with a letter for Swaby, 
bis attorney, requiring his immediate presence at Carrigna- 
carra, and adding, " that if he brought a couple of hundred 
pounds over with him at the same time, he might include 
them with the costs, and get a check for the whole to* 
gether." 

As the old man sealed his epistle, he chuckled over the 
thoughts of Swaby's astonishment, and fancied tbe many 
guesses the crafty attorney would frame to account for such 
une^|ii I ied prosperity. The little remaining sorrow he felt 
for lii- -)inre in the transaction gave way to the vulgar pleas- 
ure of till? surprise; for, so it is, tbe conflict with poverty 
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can debase the mind, and make the very straits and strata- 
gems of want seem straits of cleverness and ability. 

It was a day of pleasure almost to all. Sir Archy, dressed 
in a suit which had not seen daylight for many a previous 
year, gave his arm to Kate, and, accompanied by Herbert, 
set out to pass the day at the Ixxlge. Mark alone had no 
participation in the general joy ; he stood with folded arms 
at the window of the old tower, and gazed on the group 
that moved along the road. Although he never thought of 
accompanying them, there was a sense of desertion in his 
position of which he could not divest himself. With the 
idea of the pleasure their visit would afford them came the 
reflection that he was debarred from his share of such enjoy- 
ment, and the galling feeling of inferiority sent the blood 
with a throbbing current through his temples, and covered 
his face with a deep flush. He retorted his own isolation 
against those he had so strenuously avoided, and accused 
them of the very fault of which he was himself guilty. *' My 
uncle is more distant to me than ever," muttered he, *' and 
even Herbert, too, — Herbert, that used to look up to and 
rely on me, — even he shuns me." He did not utter his 
cousin's name, but a single tear, that rolled heavily down 
his cheek, and seemed to make it tremble as it passed, 
showed that another and a deeper spring of sorrow was 
opened in his heart. With a sudden gesture of impatience 
he roused himself from his musing, and hastily descending 
the stair, he crossed the old courtyard, and, without any 
fixed resolve as to his course, walked down the road; nor 
was it until after proceeding some distance that he perceived 
he was rapidly gaining on the little party on their way to 
the Lodge; then he quitted the high road, and soon lost 
himself in one of the mountain glens. 

As for the others, it was indeed a day of unaccustomed 
pleasure, and such as rarely presented itself in that solitary 
valley. All that kindness and hospitality could suggest was 
done by the family at the Lodge to make their visit agree- 
able; and while Sir Marmaduke vied with his son and 
daughter in courteous attentions to his guests, they, on their 
part, displayed the happy consciousness of these civilities 
by efforts t(» please not less successful. 
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Sir Art-liy — allit-it the facitlly luul limit Uin In tlbuiM — 
wuH jMwiu-nMil vt ci>iiV(>n>atiiinal |M>Hcra uf m bi^ib unirr, ami 
ooulil lilciid bis iil>m-n-Btii>ii of |ia>Hii]); evfiila ailh tbr »i»- 
ilom [Irrivfil frotn ri.'t1t.-cliiin, bikI tlio eijn-rii'iicr uf hm/ 
iiili^miiirHe witb tbe world ; wliilo, ks if lu relieve ibe •utntirc 
coloriDi; of biit tbuu>:liti(, KaIv's livi-ly Mlli>-« kikI ■(■arkiinif 
Te|>M'U'i'it lit u|> tlie pictun-, ami K*ve It bolti lirillianrT kixl 
M-tiim. The coiivenuitioii raiigetl trwiy uwr tbr lit[-ii-m 
wlilcli riirni tbe Mt«|)le of ]M>lilv inUTcourM- in ttie «<>rl-l i>r 
tlif rtillivnii'.l am) the faMliioiintile: aii.l alllHKiiEti ^■r Arrl.v 
lin<l li'iii; tifcn n-movitl fniin auch oitniMiii-nwUiii, il «*• 
vuhv to ]MTr('ive liiiw iialurnlly be eotilil nvcrt to a claaa cf 
suliji-elM wiib wlii<'h lie bail oii't-e Uvti familiar. 

It wa^ lliua alternatinit remarkit uf tbc iiBul «ilb alluai^n* 
Ut tile prineiil. — initii!lin}{ grave ami gay wiib tbal ba|>|iT 
Memliiiii wliieti aprini:)! fnim llie Mx-ial iiilen.i>ur»r uf tliOrr- 
eiit atfi'H, — they iat, afU-r dinner, nateliiiin, Uiniuirfa ilie 
uiiHhiiUi're«l wimlow, tlie liriitbt m'iiiiili;;lil tlial •ireamnl 
acro^a the glen and glittered on the lake, the eimvciMttim, 
fmin niirne refereiii-e to the WH-nery, tunieil lo Ihe CHt-li 
li»ii of Irelnml. ami the tlieii mate nf her (x-ople. Sir Mar- 
roadlike, notwillittaiidinn hia late ei]HTirn(v«. fully mam- 
tuiiiiiig llie aci-iirai-y of hiH own kii<>wie<liie in matlrra «tiM-ti 
have m>t ceawil In jm/zle even wi«.T heaili. va'uiil i>mfl- 
deiK-.' fruin the Miiiti.'Lit nm-rve nf Sir Arehr, wIk» rmrrlj 
veiilLired an (i|iiiiii>[i, and nev.T haianleil a direct a«-erti»n. 

•■They wiiuld have me U-lieve, in Kntilaml." aat.] Sir 
Marniadiike, " that Ireland won »o the very lifink i>f a r*^ 
UOIii'ii: Iliat the urgaiiizatiim of rt-vnlt wan perfm, and 
.mly wniiiiiK Kreiirh ci>o|>erali<>n to Iwml forth. Bui birtr 
alxunl •mil Hiatenieiita are (<> ii* wlm live amnnfiai lbein.~ 

Sir Anliy •iiiil,-.| »ii:nilUanlly. and ahook hU lieatl. 

•• Yi>ii. i>iirely. have iin fear« nn thia head, air? Il te b>4 
|><i»i1-le til (siiioive a mate i>f Dknre pmfimml peace tbui 
we i.Uerve ar..iiml ua. Men do 

a ii::litriil aiiihoiiiy without tlie " ■ 

and headloTig iinpiiUea. What 

••Yoiril allow, Sir Marmailui. j^^ 

to mnk' ye a nnindanl if tbej 
dry vl>M-n'Biiuu of M'Nah. 
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'* True; but could they conceal their intentions from me, 
— that is the question? Think you that I should not have 
discovered them long since, and made them known to the 
Government? " 

'^I trust you'd have done no such thing, sir," interposed 
Fred. ^^ I heard Maitland say there never was a chance 
of keeping this country down if we did not have a brush 
with them every thirty or forty years ; and, if I don't mis- 
take, the time for a lesson has just come round." 

"Is it so certain on which side is to be the teacher?" 
said Kate, with a voice whose articulate distinctness actu- 
ally electrified the party ; and, as it drew their eyes towards 
her, heightened the flush that mantled on her cheek. 

'*It never occurred to me to doubt the matter," said 
Fred, with an air of ill-dissembled mortification. 

'* No more than you anticipated it, perhaps," retorted 
she, quickly; **and yet events are happening every day 
which take the world by surprise. See there ! — look. That 
mountain peak was dark but a moment back ; and now, see 
the blazing fire that has burst forth upon it ! " 

The whole party started to their feet, and drew near the 
window, from which, at a distance of about two miles, 
the red glare of a fire was seen. It burned brightly for 
some minutes, and then decaying, became extinguished, 
leaving the dark mountain black and gloomy as before. 

"What can it mean?" said Sir Marmaduke, in amaze- 
ment. " Can it be some signal of the smugglers? I under- 
stand they still venture on this coast." 

" That mountain yonder is not seen from the bay," said 
Sir Archy, thoughtfully. *' It can scarcely be that." 

" I think we must ask Miss 0*Donoghue for the expla- 
nation," said Fred Travers. " She is the only one here not 
surprised at its appearance." 

" Miss O'Donoghue is one of those who, you assert, are 
to be taught ; and, therefore, unable to teach others," said 
she, in a low whisper only audible to Frederick, who stood 
beside her; and he almost started at the sti'ange meaning 
the words seemed to convey. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

A WALK BY MOONLIGHT. 

The visit alluded to in the last chapter formed the first step 
to au acquaintaace which speedily ripened into intionacy. 
Seldom a day passed without some interchange of civilities ; 
and as they progressed in knowledge of each other they 
advanced in esteem, so that, ere long, they learned to regard 
themselves as members of a single family. The conventional 
usages of society are stronger barriers against friendship 
than the world deems them. The life of cities supplies a 
coinage of social intercourse which but very imperfectly 
represents the value of true feeling ; while in remoter and 
less-cultivated regions men are satisfied to disencumber 
themselves of this false currency, and deal frankly and 
openly with each other. 

How little, now, did Sir Marmaduke remember of all Sir 
Archy's peculiarities of manner and expression ! how seldom 
did Sybella think Kate's opinions wild and eccentric ! and 
how difficult would it have been to convince the fastidious 
Guardsman that the society of St. James's possessed any 
superiority in tone or elegance over the evenings at the 
Lodge. 

The real elements of mutual liking were present here : the 
discrepancy of character and taste — the great differences of 
age and habit of thought — yet moulded into one common 
frame of esteem from the very appreciation of qualities in 
others in which each felt himself deficient. If Kate admired 
the simple but high-minded English girl, whose thoughts 
were rarely faulty save when attributing to others higher and 
purer motives than the world abounds in, Sybella looked up 
with enthusiastic delight to the glittering talents of her Irish 
friend — the warm and generous glow of her imagination — 
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the brilliant flashes of her wit — the ready eloqaenee of her 
tongue ; and, perhaps, not least of all, the intrepid fearless- 
ness of her nature inspired her with sentiments of almost 
awe, which seemed to deepen and not diminish her affection 
for Kate O'Donoghue. 

It might appear an ungenerous theme to dwell on, but how 
often are our friendships suggested by self-love ? — how fre- 
quently are we led to think highly and speak praisiugly of 
qualities the opposite to our own, from the self-satisfaction 
our apparent impartiality yields us. Justice must, indeed, 
be a great virtue when its very shadow can ennoble human 
nature. Not such, however, were the motives here. Kate's 
admiration for the unerring rectitude of Sybella's character 
was as tree from taint as was Sybella's heartfelt enthusiasm 
for the Irish girl. As for Frederick Travers, the same dis- 
simUarity in character which made him at first compare Kate 
with his sister disadvantageously, now induced him to be 
struck and fascinated by her qualities. The standard by 
which he had measured her she had long since passed, in his 
estimation ; and any idea of a comparison between them 
would now have appeared ridiculous. It was true many of 
her opinions savored of a nationality too strong for his 
admiration. She was intensely Irish — or, at least, what he 
deemed such. The traditions which, as a child, she had 
listened to with eager delight, had given a bias to her mind 
that grew more confirmed with years. The immediate cir- 
cumstances of her own family added to this feeling, and her 
pride was tinctured with sorrow at the fallen condition of 
her house. All her affection for her cousins could not blind 
her to their great defects. In Mark she saw one whose 
spirit seemed crushed and stunned, and not awakened by the 
pressure of misfortune. Herbert, with all his kindliness of 
nature and open-heartedness, appeared more disposed to 
enjoy the sunshine of life than to prepare himself to buffet 
with its storms. 

How often she wished she had been a boy ; how many a 
day-dream floated before her of such a career as she might 
have struck out! Ireland a nation — her ^^own sons her 
rulers " — had been the theme of many an oft-heard tale ; 
and there was a poetry in the sentiment of a people recalled 
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to a long-lost, long-aonght-for nationality, that excited aod 
exalted her imaginatioD. 

Her cooveot education had etored her mind with Darratires 
of native suffering and Saxon tyranny, and she longed for 
the day of retribution on the " proud invadera." Great was 
her dbappointment at finding her cousins bo dead to every 
feeling of this kind ; and she preferred the chivalrous ardur 
of the French soldier to the sluggish apathy of Mark, or the 
happy indolence of Herbert O'Donoghue. 

Had Frederick Travera been an Irishman, would be have 
borne his country's wrongs so meekly? was a reflection 
that more than once occurred to her mind, and never more 
powerfully than on parting with him the very evening we 
have meutioned. He had accompanied them on their return 
to Carrignacurra, which, as the night was fine and the moon 
nearly at her full, they did on fooL Kate, who rarely 
accepted an arm when walking, bad, by some accident, 
taken hia on this occasion, Sir Archy leaning ou that of 
Herbert, 

The young soldier listened with a high-beating heart as 
she related an incident of which the spot they were travers- 
ing had been the scene. It was a faithless massacre of a 
chieftain and his followers, seduced under pretences of 
friendship and a pledge of amity. 

"They told him," said she, "that hie yonng wife, who 
had been carried away by force, and imprisoned for two 
entire years, should on this spot be restored to him; that 
he had but to come, with twelve of his retainers, unanne<l, 
save with their swords, and that here, where we now stand, 
she should once more become his own. The hour was sun- 
set, and he waited with anxious impatience, beneath that 
tall cliff yonder, where you can see the deep cleft. Strange 
enough, they have added & legend to the true story, as if 
their wrongs could derive any force from fiction! and they 
tell you still tbat the great rock was never split nntil that 
night. Their name for it, in Irish, is 'the rent," or 'the 
ruptured pledge.' Do I weary yon with these old tales?" 

"Nil. no; go on, I entreat you. I cannot say how the 
scene uicreases its fascinations from connection with youi 
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*'He stood yonder, where the black shadow now crosses 
the road, and having dismounted, he gave his horse to one 
of his attendants, and walked, with an anxious heart, up 
and down, waiting for their approach. 

''There was less sympathy among his followers for their 
chieftain's sorrow than might be expected; for she was not 
a native bom, but the daughter of an English earl. He, 
perhaps, loved her the more; her very friendless ness was 
another tie between them.*' 

" Says the legend so, or is this a mere suspicion on your 
part?" whispered Travers, softly. 

*'I scarcely know," continued Kate, with an accent less 
assured than before. **I believe I tell you the tale as I 
have heard it; but why may she not have been his own in 
every sentiment and thought? why not have imbibed the 
right from him she learned to love? " The last words were 
scarcely uttered, when, with a sudden exclamation, less of 
fear than astonishment, Kate grasped Traverses arm, and 
exclaimed, "Did you see that?" 

''I thought some dark object moved by the roadside." 

''I saw a man pass, as if from behind us, and gain the 
thicket yonder; he was alone, however." 

"And I am armed," said Travers, coolly. 

"And if you were not," replied she, proudly, "an 
O'Donoghue has nothing to fear in the valley of Glenflesk. 
Let us join my uncle, however, for I see he has left us 
some distance behind him; " and while they hastened for- 
ward she resumed her story with the same unconcern as 
before the intemiption. 

Travers listened eagerly, — less, it is true, in sympathy 
with the story than in delight at the impassioned eloquence 
of her who related it " Such," said she, as they turned to 
bid him farewell at the old keep on the roadside, — "such 
are the traditions of our land ; they vary in time, and place, 
and persons ; but they have only one moral through all, — 
what a terrible thing is slavery!" 

Travers endeavored to turn the application of her speech 
by som^ commonplace compliment about her own powers of 
inflicting bondage ; but she stopped him suddenly with, — 

"Nay, nay; these are not jesting themes, although you 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

A DAT Of DIFFICULT NEU0TIATI0N8. 

The lime was uow appi'oacbing when Ibe TravereeB were 
to remove to the capital, and, at Sybella's urgent entreaty, 
Sir Marmaduke was induced to request that Kate O'Dono- 
ghue might accompany them in their visit, and thus enjoy 
the pleasures of a wiDt«i' in Dublin, then second to no city 
of Europe in all that constituted social excellence. The 
note of invitation, couched in terms the most flattering and 
cordial, arrived when the O'Douoghues were seated at 
breakfast, and, as was usual on all occasions of correspon- 
dence, was opened by Kate herself. Scarcely had she 
thrown her eyes over its contents, when, with a heightened 
color, and a slight tremor in her voice, she passed the letter 
across the table to her uncle, and said, "This is for your 
consideration, sir." 

"Then you must read it forme, Kate," replied he, "for 
my ears hare outlived my eyes." 

"Shall I do it?" interposed Sir Areby, who, having 
remarketl some hesitation in Kate's manner, came thus 
good-naturedly to the rescue. 

"With all my heart, Archj," said the O'Doiioghue; "or 
rather, if you would do me a favor, just tell me what it is 
about, —polite corresixindence affects me pretty mncb as 
B of bowing and salutation, when I have a fit 

I l„... . ,;. ■ ,;i . ,,.M>-i,., a.,.l u,„:ld give 
ilsiill"M-r, {.M<1 Mi^il I n.i.' Ii;ir-|, i<i my easy- 

"TUe piiUleui'Ba in the presi'iil case lii's Iimi in Hie style 
inbstauce." said Sir Arohy. "Tbi^ i- a vara 
Utt say, to mi' a vara aav||c(>iii>' !>i<<i>osal, 
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to take onr darling Kate away from us, for a season, and 
show her some of the life and gayeties of the capital." 

^^Well, that is handsomely done, at least," said the 
0*Donoghue, whose first thought sprang from gratified 
pride at the palpable evidence of social consideration ; then 
suddenly changing his tone, he said, in a low voice, ^^but 
what says Kate herself?" 

Mark turned his eyes full upon her as his father said 
these words, and as a deadly pallor came over his face, he 
sat steadfastly awaiting her reply, like one expecting the 
decree of a judge. 

*^Kate feels too happy here, sir, to risk anything by a 
change," replied she, avoiding, even for a second, to look 
towards where Mark was sitting. 

*^But you must not lose such an opportunity, dearest 
Kate," whispered Herbert eagerly into her ear. "These 
are the scenes and the places you are used to, and best fitted 
to enjoy and to adorn; and besides — " 

A stern frown from Mark, who, if he had not overheard 
the speech, seemed to have guessed its import, suddenly 
arrested the youth, who now looked overwhelmed with 
confusion. 

"We are a divided cabinet, that I see plainly enough, 
Kate," said O'Donoghue; "though, if our hearts were to 
speak out, I 'd waiTant they would be of one mind. Still, 
this would be a selfish verdict, my dear girl, and a poor 
requital for all the happiness you have brought back to 
these old walls ; " and the woi-ds were spoken with a degree 
of feeling that made all indisposed to break the silence that 
followed. 

"I should like to see the capital, I own," said Kate, "if 
my absence were to be a short one." 

"And I wad hae nae objection the capital should see 
yerser," said Sir Archy, "albeit I may lose a sweetheart 
by my generosity." 

"Have no fears of my fidelity," said Kate, laughing, as 
she extended her hand towards him, while, with antique 
gallantry, he pressed it to his lips. "The youth of this 
land are not, so far as my little experience goes, likely to 
supplant so true an admirer; they who have so little devotion 
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to their country may well be suspected of having less for 
its daughters." 

Mark's brow grew dark with the flush that covered his 
face and forehead in an instant; he bent his head almost to 
the table to avoid observation, and, as if in the distraction 
of the moment, he took up the note and seemed to pore over 
its contents; then, suddenly crushing it in his hand, he 
arose from the table and left the room. 

"My sweet Kate," said Sir Archy, as he led her within 
the deep recess of a window, ^^tak' care ye dinna light up 
a flame of ti*eason where ye only hoped to warm a glow of 
patriotism ; such eyes and lips as yours are but too ready 
teachers : be cautious, lassie. This country, however othera 
may think, is on the eve of some mighty struggle; the peo- 
ple have abandoned many of their old gmdges, and seem 
disposed to unite." 

"And the gentry, — where are they who should stand at 
their head and share their fortunes ? " cried Kate, eagerly ; 
for the warning, so far from conveying the intended moral, 
only stimulated her ardor and excited her curiosity. 

"The gentry," replied Sir Archy, in a firm, decided tone, 
''are better satisfied to live under a government they dis- 
like than to be at the mercy of a rabble they despise. I 
hae lived langer than you in this dreary world, lassie, and, 
trust me, the poetry of patriotism has little relation to the 
revengeful fury of rebellion. You wish freedom for those 
who cannot enjoy the portion of it they possess. It is time 
to outlive the evil memories of the past. We want here — 
time to blunt the acuteness of former and long-past suffer- 
ings; time to make traditions so far forgotten as to be 
inapplicable to the present; time to read the homely lesson 
that oqe-half the enei^y a people can expend in revolt will 
raise them in the rank of civilized and cultivated beings." 

"Time to make Irishmen forget that the land of their 
birth was ever other than an English province," added 
Kate, impetuously. '*No, no, it was not thus your own 
brave countrymen understood their 'devoirs.'" 

*' They rallied round the standard of a prince they loved, 
lassie," said M'Nab, in a tone whose fervor contrasted with 
his former accent 
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'^And will you tell me that the principle of freedom ia 
not more sacred than the person of the sovereign ? " said 
Kate, tauntingly. 

^' There can be nae mistake about the one, but folks may 
have vara unsettled notions of the other," said he, dryly; 
^^but we maunna quarrel, Kate dear: our time is e'en too 
short already. Sit ye down and sing me a sang." 

"It shall be a rebel one, then, I promise you," replied 
she, with an air of defiance which it was impossible to pro- 
nounce more real or assumed. ^^But here comes a visitor 
to interrupt us, and so your loyalty is saved for this time. " 

The observation was made in reference to a traveller, 
who, seated in a very antique-looking dennet, was seen 
slowly laboring his wearied horse up the steep ascent to the 
castle. 

"It *s Swaby, father," cried Herbert, who immediately 
recognized the equipage of the Cork attorney, and felt a 
certain uneasiness come over him at the unexpected 
appearance. 

'^What brings him down to these parts? " said the 
O'Donoghue, affecting an air of surprise. "On his way to 
Killamey, perhaps. Well, well, they may let him in." 

The announcement did not, to all appearance, afford 
much pleasure to the others ; for scarcely had the door-bell 
ceased its jingle, when each quitted the drawing-room, 
leaving O'Donoghue alone to receive his man of law. 

Although the O'Donoghue waited with some impatience 
for the entrance of his legal adviser, that worthy man did 
not make his appearance at once, his progress to the draw- 
ing-room being arrested by Sir Archy, who, with a signifi- 
cant gesture, motioned him to follow him to his chamber. 

"I will not detain you many minutes, Mr. Swaby," said 
he, as he made signs for him to be seated. "I hae a sma* 
matter of business in which you can serve me. I need 
scarcely observe I reckon on your secrecy." 

Mr. Swaby closed one eye, and placed the tip of his finger 
on his nose, — a pantomime intended to represent the most 
perfect fidelity. 

*'I happen," resumed Sir Archy, apparently satisfied 
with this pledge, — "I happen at this moment to need a 
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certain sum of money, and woald wish to receive it on 
these securities. They are title-deeds of a property, which, 
for reasons I have no leisure at this moment to explain, is 
at present held by a distant relative in trust for my heir. 
You may perceive that the value is considerable ; " and he 
pointed to a formidable array of figures which covered one 
of the margins. ^^The sum I require is only a thousand 
pounds, — five hundred at once, immediately; the remainder 
in a year hence. Can this be arranged?" 

"Money was never so scarce," said Swaby, as he wiped 
his spectacles and unfolded one of the cumbrous parch- 
ments. " Devil take me if I know where it 's all gone to. 
It was only last week I was trying to raise five thousand 
for old Hoare on the Ballyrickan property, and I could not 
get any one to advance me sixpence. The country is un- 
settled, you see. There 's a notion abroad that we '11 have 
a rising soon, and who knows what 's to become of landed 
property after." 

"This estate is in Peilh," said M*Nab, tapping the deeds 
with his finger. 

"So I perceive," replied Swaby; "and they have no 
objection to a 'shindy * there, too, sometimes. The Pre- 
tender got some of your countrymen into a pretty scrape 
with his tricks. There are fools to be had for asking 
everywhere." 

''We will no discuss this question just noo," said Sir 
Archy, snappishly; "and, to return to the main point, 
please to inform me, is this loan impracticable?" 

"I did n't say it was, all out," said Swaby. "In about a 
week or two — " 

"I must know before three days," interrupted M'Nab. 

"His honor's waiting for Mr. Swaby," said Kerry, who 
now appeared in the room, without either of the others 
having noticed his entrance. 

Sir Archy rose with an angry brow, but spoke not a 
syllable, while he motioned Kerry to leave the room. 

"You must join my brother-in-law, sir," said he, at last; 
"and if our conversation is not already become the gossip 
of the house, I entreat of you to keep it a secret." 

"That, of course," said Swaby; "but I 'm thinking I 've 
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hit on a way to meet your wishes, so we '11 talk of the 
matter again this evening;** and thus saying, he withdrew, 
leaving Sir Archy in a frame of mind very far indeed 
from tranquil or composed. 

Swaby's surprise at his interview with Sir Archy, whom 
he never had the slightest suspicion of possessing any 
property whatever, was even surpassed by his astonishment 
on hearing the favorable turn of O'Donoghue's affairs ; and 
while he bestowed the requisite attention to follow the old 
man's statement, his shrewd mind was also engaged in 
speculating what probable results might accrue from this 
unexpected piece of fortune, and how they could best be 
turned to his own benefit O'Donoghue was too deeply 
interested in his own schemes to question Swaby respecting 
his business with M'Nab, of which Kerry O'Leary had 
already given him a hint. The attorney was, therefore, 
free to deliberate in his own mind how far he might most 
advantageously turn the prosperity of the one to the aid of 
the other, for the sole benefit of himself. It is not neces- 
sary, nor would it conduce to the object of this story, to 
ask the reader's attention to this interview. It will be 
enough to say that Swaby heard with pleasure O'Donc^hue's 
disclosure, recognizing with practised acuteness how far 
he could turn such unlookeil-for prosperity to his own pur- 
poses, and subsidize one brother-in-law at the expense of 
both. 

While thus each within the limit of this narrow house- 
hold was following out the thread of his destiny, eagerly 
bent on his own object, Kate O'Donoghue sat alone at the 
window of her chamber, buried in deep thought The pros- 
pect of her approaching visit to the capital presented itself 
in so many aspects that, while offering pleasures and 
enjoyments none relished more highly than herself, she yet 
saw difficulties which might render the step unadvisable, 
if not perilous. Of all considerations, money was the one 
which least had occupied any share in her calculations ; yet 
now she bethought herself that expense must necessarily be 
incurred which her uncle's finances could but ill afford. 
No sooner had this thought occurred to her than she was 
amazed it had not struck her before, and she felt actually 
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fusion, as be added, "I know not why I put it into mj- 
pocket; here it Ib." 

And eo saying, he drew from ttie breast of bis coat a 
crushed and crumpled paper, and gave it into Kate's band. 
Sbe wished to say something in reply, — something which 
would seem kind and good-natured; but, somehow, she 
faltered and hesitated. She twice got as far as, " I know, 
Alark, — I am certain, Mark;" then, unable to say what, 
perhaps, her very indecision rendered more difficult, she 
merely uttered a brief "thauk you," and withdrew. 

"Poor fellow!" said sbe, as she i-e-entered her own 
chamber, "bis is the hardest lot of all." 

Sbe hod often wished to persuade hei-self that Mark's 
morose, sullen humor was the discontent of one who felt the 
ignominy of an iuglorioua life, — that habits of reckless- 
ness had covered, but not obliterated, the traces of that 
bold and generous spirit for which his family had been 
long distinguished; and now, for the first time, she believed 
she had fallen on the evidences of such a temper. She 
pondei'ed long on this theme, and fancied how, under cir- 
cumstances favorable to their development, Mark's good 
qualilies and conrageouB temper bad won for him both 
fame and honor. "And here," exclaimed she, half aloud, 
— "here he may live and die a peasant!" 'With a deep 
eigb she threw herself into a chair, and, as if to turn her 
thoughts into some channel less suggestive of gloom, sbe 
opened the letter Mark had given her. Scarcely, however, 
had she cast her eyes over it when she uttered a faint cry, 
too faint, indeed, to express any mere sense of fear, but 
in an accent in which terror and amazement were equally 
blcn<Ied. 

The epistle was a brief one, not more than a few lines, 
and she had read it at a glance, before ever there was time 
to consider how far her doing so was a breach of confi- 
dence; indeed, the intense interest of the coDtents left little 
lutiiii f^'i iiuy self -exam inings. It ran thus: — 

pK^n liniiTBER,— Ko precipitation— no haste — nothing can 
W il<iii<> witliout France. T. has now good hopes from that 
(liuiur. iiiul if not 30,U0O, 20,000 or at least 15,000 will be giveu, 
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and arnoB for double the number. Youghal is talked of as a suit- 
able spot; and H. has sent charts, etc., over. Above all, be 
patient ; trust no rumors, and rely on us for the earliest and the 
safest intelligence. L. will hand you this. You must contrive to 

learn the cipher, as any correspondence discovered would ruin all. 

» 

Yours ever, and in the cause, 

XI. Dm 

Here, then, was the youth she had been commiseratiDg 
for his career of lowly and unambitious hopes — here the 
mere peasant — the accomplice of some deep and desperate 
plot, in which the arms of France should be employed 
against the government of England. Was this the secret 
of his preoccupation and his gloom? Was it to concen- 
trate his faculties on such a scheme that he lived this lonely 
and secluded life? ^^Oh, Mark, Mark, how have I mis- 
judged you! " she exclaimed, and, as she uttered the words, 
came the thought, quick as a lightning flash, to her mind, — 
what terrible hazards such a temperament as his must incur 
in an enterprise like this; without experience of men or 
any knowledge of the world whatever; without habitual 
prudence or caution of any kind, — the very fact of his mis- 
taking the letter a palpable evidence of his unfitness for 
trust. Reckless by nature, more desperate still from the 
fallen fortunes of his house, what would become of him? 
Others would wait the time and calculate their chances. 
He would listen to nothing but the call of danger. She 
knew him well, from boyhood upwards, and had seen him 
often more fascinated by peril than others were by pleasure. 

As she reasoned thus, her thoughts insensibly turned to 
all the dangers of such an enterprise as she believed him 
engaged in. The fascinating visions of a speculative 
patriotism soon gave way before the terrors she now con- 
jured up. She knew he was the only tie that bound his 
father to existence, and that any misfortune to Mark would 
be the old man's death-blow. Nor were these the most 
poignant of her reflections, for she now remembered how 
often she had alluded tauntingly to those who lived a life 
of mean or inglorious ambition; how frequently she had 
scoffed at the miserable part of such as, endowed with high 
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Dames and aDcient Itoei^e, evinced no desire to emerge 
from an ignoble position, and assume a station of eminence 
and power; could she, then, have contributed to this youth's 
rash step, — had her idle words and random speeches 
driven him to embrace a cause where bis passions and not 
his judgment were interested? Wliat misery was in this 
fear! 

Each moment increased the agony of this reflection, wbilc 
her doubts as to how she ought to act thickened around her. 
Sir Archy alone was capable of advising her; his calm and 
unbiassed reason would be now invaluable: but dare she, 
even to him, make use of a confidence thus accidentally 
obtained? Would Mark — could he — ever forgive her? 
And how many others might such a disclosure compromise? 
In this dilemma she knew no course open to her but one, — 
to address herself at once lo Mark, to explain bow his 
secret bad become known, to team from him as much as 
lay in her power of the dangers and difficulties of the medi- 
tated revolt, and if unable to dissuade him from participa- 
tion, at least to mingle with bis resolves all she could of 
prudence or good counsel. The determination waa scarcely 
formed when she was once more at the door of his chamber; 
she knocked twice, without any reply following, then gently 
opened the door. The room was vacant, he was gone. "I 
will write to him," said she, hurriedly, and, with this new 
resolve, hastened to her chami:>er, and began a letter. 

The task she proposed to herself was not so easy of 
accomplishment. A dozen times she endeavored, while 
explaining the accident that divulged his secret, to impress 
him with the hazard of an undertaking so palpably depicted, 
and to the safe keeping of which his own carelessness 
might prove fatal; but each effort dissatisfied her. In one 
place she seemed not to have sufficiently apologized for her 
unauthorized cognizance of his note; in another, the stress 
she laid upon this very point struck her as too selfish and 
too personal in a case where another's interests were the 
real consideration at issue; and even when presenting 
liiTore him the vicissitudes of fortune to which his ven- 
tniims career would expose him, she felt bow evejy word 
contradicted the tenor of her own assertions for many a 
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day and week previous. In ntter despair how to act, she 
ended by enclosing the letter with merely these few 
words: — 

I have read the enclosed, bat your secret is safe with me. 

K. CD. 

This done, she sealed the packet, and had just written 
the address when, with a tap at the door, Sir Archy entered, 
and approached the table. 

With a tact and delicacy he well understood, Sir Archy 
explained the object of his visit, — to press upon Kate's 
acceptance a sum of money sufficient for her outlay in the 
capital. The tone of half authority he assumed disarmed 
her at once, and made her doubt how far she could feel 
justified in opposing the wishes of her friends conceniing 
her. 

"Then you really desire I should go to Dublin?" said 
she. 

"I do, Kate, for many reasons, — reasons which I shall 
have little difficulty in explaining to you hereafter.*' 

"I half regret I ever thought of it," said Kate, speaking 
her thoughts unconsciously aloud. 

"Not the less reason, perhaps, for going," said Sir 
Archy, dryly ; while at the same moment his eye caught the 
letter bearing Mark O'Donoghue's name. 

Kate saw on what his glance was fixed, and grew red 
with shame and confusion. 

**Be it so then, uncle," said she, resolutely. "I do not 
seek to know the reasons you speak of; for if you were to 
ask my own against the project, I should not be able to 
frame them: it was mere caprice." 

"I hope so, dearest Kate," said he, with a tone of deep 
affection, — "I hope so, with all my heart;" and thus say- 
ing, he pressed her hand fervently between his own and left 
the room. 



I. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A LAST EVENING AT HOME. 

With the experience of past erenU to gaide ub, it woald 
uppear now that a most unaccountable apathy existed in 
the English Cabinet of the period vith regard to the plan 
of invasion meditated against Ireland by France; nor is it 
easy to determine whether this indifference proceeded more 
from ignorance of the danger, or that amoant of iuforma- 
tioD concerning it which disposed the Minister to regard it 
as little important. 

From whatever cause proceeding, one thing ia sufficiently 
clear, — the emissaries of France pervaded the country in 
every part without impediment or molestation; statistical 
information the most minute was forwarded to Paris every 
week. The state of popular opinion, the condition of 
parties, the amount of troops disposable by Government, 
even the Bpirit which animated them, were reported and 
commented on, and made the subject of discussion in the 
"bureau" of the War Minister of France. To such an 
extent was this system carried that more than once the 
French authorities became suspicious r^arding the veracity 
of statements, from the very facility with which their 
details were communicated, and hinted that such regularity 
in correspondence might be owing to the polite attentions 
of tlie English Cabinet; and to this distrust is in a great 
measure to be attributed the vacillating and hesitating 
policy which marked their own deliberations. 

Tone's letters show the wearisome toil of his negotia- 
tion; the assurances of aid, obtained after months of pain- 
ful, harassing solicitation, deferred or made dependent on 
ftome almost impossible conditions; guarantees demanded 
rnim him whieb he neither could nor would accord; infor- 
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mation sought, which, were they in actual possession of the 
country, would have been a matter of ditUcult acquisition ; 
and, after all, when the promised assistance was granted, 
it came coupled with hints and acknowledgments that the 
independence of Ireland was nothing in their eyes, save 
as inflicting a death-blow to the power and greatness of 
England. 

In fact, neither party was satisfied with the compact long 
before the time of putting it in operation arrived. Mean- 
while, the insui^ents spared no efforts to organize a power- 
ful body among the peasantry, and, at least numerically, to 
announce to France a strong and effective co-operation. 
Such reports were necessary to enable Tone to press his 
demand more energetically; and although he never could 
have deceived himself as to the inutility of such undis- 
ciplined and almost unarmed masses, still they looked 
plausible on paper, and vouched for the willingness of the 
people to throw off the yoke of England. 

It is now well known that the French party in Ireland 
was really very small. The dreadful wrongs inflicted on the 
Roman Catholic Church during the Revolution could not be 
forgotten or forgiven by that priesthood, who were their 
brethren ; nor could it be supposed that they would lend a 
willing aid to further a cause which began its march to 
freedom over the ashes of their Church. Such as were best 
capable of pronouncing on the project — those educated in 
Fi-ance — were naturally fearful of a repetition at home of 
the terrible scenes they had witnessed abroad, and thus the 
" patriots " lost the aid which, more than any other, could 
have stirred the heart of the nation. Abstract principles 
of liberty are not the most effective appeals to a people; 
and although the French agents were profuse of promises, 
and the theme of English oppression could be chanted with 
innumerable variations, the right chord of native sentiment 
was never touched, and few joined the cause save those 
who, in every country and in every age, are patriots, 
— because they are paupers. Some, indeed, like the young 
O'Donoghue, were sincere and determined. Drawn in at 
first by impulses more purely personal than patriotic, they 
soon learned to take a deep interest in the game, and grew 
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fascinated with a scheme which exalted themselves into 
positions of trust and importance. The necessity of em- 
ploying this lure, and giving the adherents of the cause 
their share of power and influence, was another great source 
of weakness. Diversity of opinion arose on every subject; 
personal altercations of the bitterest kind, reproaches and 
insinuations, passed continually between them, and it needed 
all the skill and management of the chiefs to reconcile, 
even temporarily, these discordant ingredients, and main- 
tain any semblance of agreement among these ^^ United 
Irishmen." 

Among those who lived away from such scenes of con- 
flict the great complaint was the delay. ^^What are we 
waiting for?" "When are we to strike the blow?" were 
the questions ever arising; and their inability to answer 
such satisfactorily to the people only increased their chagrin 
and disappointment. If the sanguine betrayed impatience, 
the despondent — and there are such in every cause — 
showed signs of vacillation, and threw out dark hints of 
treachery and betrayal ; while between both were the great 
masses, moved by every passing rumor, and as diflScult to 
restrain to-day as impossible to muster to-morrow. 

Such, briefly, was the condition of the pai*ty into which 
Mark O'Donoghue threw his fortune in life, as reckless of 
his fate as he was ignorant of the precise objects in view, 
or the means proposed for their accomplishment. 

His influence among the people was considerable. Inde- 
pendently of all claims resulting from his name and family, 
he was individually a great favorite with them. Personal 
courage and daring, skill in every manly exercise, and 
undaunted resolution, are gifts which, when coupled with 
a rough good nature and a really kind heart, are certain 
of winning their way among a wild and uncultivated peo- 
ple; and thus Herbert, who scarcely ever uttered a harsh 
word, whose daily visits to the sick were a duty Sir Archy 
expected from him, whose readiness to oblige was the theme 
of every tongue, was less their favorite than his brother. 

This influence, which, through Lanty Lawler, was soon 
reported to the delegates in Dublin, was the means of 
Mark's being taken into special confidence, and of a com- 
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mand being conferred on him, for the duties and privileges 
of which, he was informed, a few days woold sufficiently 
instruct him. 

Nearly a week had elapsed from the day on which Kate 
addressed her note to Mark, and he had not yet returned 
home. Such absences were common enough; but now she 
felt an impatience almost amounting to agony at the 
thought of what treasonable and dangerous projects he 
might be engaged in, and the doubt became a torture how 
far she ought to conceal her own discovery from others. 

At length came the evening before her own departure 
from Carrignacurra, and they were seated around the tea- 
table, thoughtful and silent by turns, as are they who meet 
for the last time before separation. Although she heard 
with pleasure the announcement that Herbert would be her 
companion to the capital, where he was about to take up 
his residence as a student in Trinity College, her thoughts 
wandered away to the gloomier fortunes of Mark, darker as 
they now seemed in comparison with the prospects opening 
before his brother. 

Of all the party Herbert alone was in good spirits. The 
career was about to begin which had engrossed all his boy- 
ish ambition, — the great race of intellect his very dreams 
had dwelt upon. What visions did he conjure of emulative 
ardor to carry off the prize among his companions, and 
win fame that might reflect its lustre on all his after life. 
From his very childhood Sir Archy had instilled into him 
this thirst for distinction, wisely substituting such an ambi- 
tion for any other less ennobling. He had taught him to 
believe that there would be more true honor in the laurels 
there won than in all the efforts, however successful, to bring 
back the lost glories of their once proud house. And now 
he was on the very threshold of that career his heart was 
centred in. No wonder is it, then, if his spirits were high 
and his pulse throbbing. Sir Archy 's eyes seldom wan- 
dered fi'om him. He seemed as if reading the accomplish- 
ment of all his long teaching, and as he watched the 
flashing looks and the excited gestures of the boy, appeared 
as though calculating how far such a temperament might 
minister to or mar his future fortune. 
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The O'Donoghue was more thoughtful than usual. The 
idea of approaching solitude, so doubly sad to those 
advanced in life, depressed him. His evenings of late had 
been passed in a happy enjoyment he had not known for 
years before. Separation to the young is but the rupture 
of the ties of daily intercourse; to the old it baa all the 
solemn meaning of a warning, and tells of the approach of 
the last dreadful parting, when adieus are said forever. 
He could not help those gloomy forebodings, and he was 
silent and depressed. 

Kate's attention wandered from the theme of Herbert's 
anticipated pleasures to think again of him, for whom none 
seemed now interested. She had listened long and anxiously 
for some sound to mark his coming, but all was still with- 
out, and on the road for miles the moonlight showed no 
object moving; and at last a deep revery succeeded to this 
state of anxiety, and she sat lost to all around her. Mean- 
while, Sir Archy, in a low, impressive voice, was warning 
Herbert of the dangers of involving himself in any way in 
the conflicts of party politics then so high in Dublin. 

He cautioned him to reject those extreme opinions so 
fascinating to young minds, and which either give an an* 
warrantable bias to the judgment through life, or which, 
when their fallacy is detected, lead to a reaction as violent 
and notions as false. ''Win character and reputation first, 
Herbert; gain the position from which your opinions will 
come with influence, and then, my boy, with judgment not 
rashly formed, and a mind trained to examine great ques* 
tions, then you may fearlessly enter the lists, free to choose 
your place and party. You cannot be a patriot this way, 
in the newspaper sense of the term. It is possible* too, 
our dear Kate may deem your ambition a poor one — " 

"Kate, did you say? — Kate, uncle?" said she, raising 
her head with a look of abstraction. 

''Yes, my dear, I was speaking o' some of the dangers 
that beset the first steps in political opinion, and telling 
Herbert that peril does not always bring honor." 

"True, sir— true; but Mark — " She stopped, and the 
blush that covered her face su£fused her neck and shoulders. 
It was not till her lips pronounced the name that she 
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detected how inadvei'tently she had revealed the secret of 
her own musings. 

" Mark, my sweet Kate, is, I trust, in no need of ' my 
warnings. He lives apart from the struggle; and, were it 
otherwise, he is older,^ and more able to form his opinions 
than Herbert here." 

These words were spoken calmly, and with a studious 
desire to avoid increasing Kate's confusion. 

"What about Mark?" cried the O'Donoghue, suddenly 
aroused by the mention of the name. "It's very strange 
he should not be here to say 'good-bye ' to Kate. Did any 
one tell him of the time fixed for your departure ? " 

" I told him of it, and he has promised to be here, " said 
Herbert. *'He was going to Beerhaven for a day or two 
for the shooting, but, droll enough, he has left his gun 
behind him." 

"The boy 's not himself at all, latterly," muttered the 
old man. "Lanty brought up two horses here the other 
day, and he would not even go to the door to look at them. 
I don't know what he 's thinking of." 

Kate never spoke, and tried with a great effort to main- 
tain a look of calm unconcern; when, with that strange 
instinct so indescribable and so inexplicable, she felt Sir 
Archy's eyes fixed upon her, her cheek became deadly 
pale. 

'^ There — there he comes, and at a slapping pace, too! " 
cried Herbert; and as he spoke the clattering sound of a 
fast gallop was heard ascending the causeway, and the next 
moment the bell sent forth a loud summons. 

"I knew he 'd keep his word," said the boy, proudly, as 
he walked to meet him. The door opened, and Frederick 
Travers appeared. 

So unexpected was the disappointment, it needed all Sir 
Archy's practised politeness to conceal from the young 
Guardsman the discomfiture of the rest Nor did he entirely 
succeed, for Frederick was no common observer, and failed 
not to detect in every countenance around that his was not 
the coming looked for. 

"I owe a thousand apologies for the hour of my visit, 
not to speak of its abruptness," said he, graciously; '^but 
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we only learned accidentally to-day that Herbert was going 
up to Dublin, and my father sent me to request he would 
join our party." 

^'He is about to enter college," said Sir Archy, half 
fearing to divert the youth's mind from the great object of 
his journey. 

"Be it 80," said Fred, gayly. "We '11 talk Virgil and 
Homer on the road." 

"I 'm afraid such pleasant companionship may put Greece 
and Rome in the background," said Sir Arcby, dryly. 

"I '11 answer for it, he '11 be nothing the worse for the 
brief respite from study. Besides, you 'd not refuse me 
his company, when I tell you that otherwise I must travel 
alone, my father in his wisdom having decided to despatch 
me half a day in advance to make preparations for his 
arrival. Is that quite fair, Miss O'Donoghue?" 

"1 protest I think not, as r^ards us. As for you," 
added she, archly, "I should say so accomplished a traveller 
always finds sufficient to amuse him on the least interesting 
journey. I remember a little theory of yours on that sub- 
ject ; you mentioned it the first time I had the pleasure to 
meet you." 

The allusion was with reference to the manner in which 
Travers made her acquaintance in the Bristol packet, and 
the cool assurance of which she, with most womanly perti- 
nacity, had not yet forgiven. Travers, who had often felt 
ashamed of the circumstance, and had hoped it long since 
foi-gotten, looked the very picture of confusion. 

"I perceive Sir Archibald has not taught you to respect 
his native proverb. Miss O'Donoghue, and let 'bygones be 
bygones.' " 

"I hae taught her nothing Scotch, sir," replied Sir 
Archy, smiling, "but to love a thistle, and that e'en 
because it has a sting." 

"Not for those that know how to take it, uncle," said 
she, archly, and with a fond expression that lit up the old 
man's face in smiles. 

The Guardsman was less at his ease than usual; and, 
having arranged the matter of his visit satisfactorily, arose 
^to take his leave. 

i 
} 
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"Then you '11 be ready for me at eight, Herbert. My 
father is a martinet in punctuality, and the phaeton will 
not be a second behind time; remember that. Miss O'Ddno- 
ghue, for he makes no exception, even for ladies." 

He moved towards the door; then, turning suddenly, 
said, — 

"By the by, have you heard anything of a movement in 
the country here about us? The Government have appar- 
ently got some information on the subject, but I suspect 
without any foundation whatever." 

"To what extent does this information go?" said Sir 
Archy, cautiously. 

"That I can't tell you. All I know is, that my father 
has just received a letter from the Castle, stating that we 
are living in the very midst of an organized rebellion, only 
waiting the signal for open revolt." 

"That same rebellion has been going on, to my knowl- 
edge, something more than forty years," said the O'Dono- 
ghue, laughing; "and I never knew of a lord-lieutenant or 
chief secretary who did n't discover the plot, and save the 
kingdom; always leaving a nest-egg of treason for his 
successor to make a character by." 

"I 'm no so sure it will no come to a hatching yet," said 
Sir Archy, with a dry shake of the head. 

"If it is to come, I wish with all my heart it might while 
I have a chance of being a spectator," said Travere. 
Then, suddenly remembering that the levity df the remark 
might not please the others, he muttered a few words about 
a hope of better prospects, and withdrew. 

During this brief colloquy, Kate listened with breathless 
interest to learn some fact, or even some well-grounded sus- 
picion, which might serve to put Mark on his guard; but 
nothing could be more vague and indecisive than Travers's 
information, and it was evident that he had not concealed 
anything he knew. Was he in a position to learn more? 
was the next question to herself; might he not be able to 
ascertain where the suspicion of Government rested, and 
on whom? Her decisions were seldom but the work of a 
second, and, as soon as this thought struck her, she deter- 
mined to act upon it. Slipping noiselessly from the room. 
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she hastily threw a shawl around her, and hurried from the 
house by a small postern door which, leading down to the 
high road, was considerably shorter than the causeway by 
which Travers must pass. 

It was no time for the indulgence of bashfulness, and, 
indeed, her thoughts were far too highly excited by an- 
other's destiny to leave any room to think of herself; and, 
short as the path was, it sufficed to let her arrange her plan 
of procedure, even to the very words she should employ. 

^^I must not tell him it is for Mark," said she; ^^he must 
think it is a general desire to save any rash or misguided 
enthusiast from ruin. But here he comes." And at the 
same instant the figure of a man was seen approaching, lead- 
ing his hoi-se by the bridle. The dark shadow of the castle 
fell across the road at the spot, and served to make the 
form dim and indistinct. Kate waited not for his coming 
nearer, but, advancing hastily towards him, cried out, — 

''Captain Travers, I have a favor to ask you, — one 
which my coming thus to seek — " 

''Say no more, Kate, lest I hear what was never intended 
for my ears," said a low, deep voice. 

"Mark — cousin Mark, is this you?" cried she, with 
mingled pleasure and shame. 

"Yes," replied he, in a tone of still deeper gravity; "I 
grieve to disappoint you, — it is me." 

"Oh, Mark, mistake me not, — do not wrong me," said 
she, laying her hand affectionately on his arm. "I have 
longed so much to see you, — to speak to you, ere we went 
away." 

"To see me — to speak to me/" said he, stepping back, 
and letting the moonlight fall full upon his features, now 
pale as death. "It was not me you expected to meet 
here." 

"No, Mark, but it was for you I came. I wished to 
serve — perhaps to save you. I know your secret, Mark, 
but it is safe with me." 

"And I know yours, young lady," retorted he, bitterly. 
"I cannot say how far my discretion will rival your own." 

As he spoke, a horseman darted rapidly past, and, as he 
emerged from the shadow, turned round in his saddle. 
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Btared fixedly at the figures before him, and then, taking off 
his hat, said, — 

"Good-night, Miss O'Donoghue." 

When Kat£ recovered the shock of this surprise, she 
found herself alone, — Mark had disappeared; and she now 
returned slowly to the castle, her heart torn with opposing 
emotions, among which wounded pride was not the least 
poignant. 



CHAPTER XXVn, 

A SUPPER PARTY. 

As we are about to withdraw our reader for a brief period 
from the scenes wherein he has so kindly lingered with us 
hitherto, we may be permitted to throw on them a last look 
ere we part. 

On the evening which followed that recorded in our last 
chapter, the two old men were seated alone in the tower of 
CaiTignacurra, silent and thoughtful, each following out in 
his mind the fortunes of him for whom his intei^st was 
deepest, and each sad with the sorrow that never spares 
those who are, or who deem themselves, forsaken. 

Unaided memory can conjure up no such memorials of 
past pleasure as come from the objects and scenes asso- 
ciated with days and nights of happiness. They appeal 
with a force mere speculation never suggests, and bring 
back all the lesser but more touching incidents of hourly 
intercourse, so little at the time — so much when remem- 
bered years afterwards. 

The brightest moments of life are the most difficult to 
recall ; they are like the brilliant lights upon a landscape, 
which we may revisit a hundred times, yet never behold 
under the same favorable circumstances, nor gaze on with 
the same enthusiasm as at first. It was thus that both the 
O'Donoghue and Sir Archy now remembered her whose 
presence lightened so many hours of solitude, and even 
grafted hope upon the tree scathed and withered by evil 
fortune. Several efforts to start a topic of conversation 
were made by each, but all equally fruitless, and both 
relapsed into a moody silence, from which they were sud- 
denly aroused by a violent ringing at the gate, and the 
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voices of many persons talking together, among which 
Mark O'Donoghue's could plainly be heard. 

"Yes, but I insist upon it," cried he; *'to refuse will 
offend me." 

Some words were then spoken in a tone of remonstrancci 
to which he again replied, but with even greater energy, — 

^^ What care I for that? This is my father's house, and 
who shall say that his eldest son cannot introduce his 
friends — " 

A violent jerk at the bell drowned the remainder of the 
speech. 

" We are about to hae company, I perceive," said Sir 
Archy, loc^dng cautiously about to secure his book and his 
spectacles before retreating to his bedroom. 

** Bedad, you guessed it," said Kerry, who, having re- 
connoitred the party through a small window beside the 
door, had now prudently adjourned to take counsel whether 
to admit them. ^^ There's eight or nine at laste, and it 
isn't fresh and fasting either they are." 

"Why don't you open the door? — do you want your 
bones broken for you?" said the O'Donoghue, harshly. 

"I'd let them gang the gate they cam," said Sir Archy, 
sagely; "if I may hazard a guess from their speech, they 
are no in a fit state to visit any respectable house. Hear 
till that?" 

A fearful shout now was heard outside. 

"What's the rascal staring at?" cried the O'Donoghue, 
with clinched teeth. " Open the door this instant." 

But the words were scarcely uttered, when a tremendous 
crash resounded through the whole building, and then a 
heavy noise like the fall of some weighty object. 

"'Tis the window he's bruk in, — divil a lie," cried 
Kerry, in an accent of unfeigned terror ; and, without wait- 
ing a second, he rushed from the room to seek some place of 
concealment from Mark's anger. 

The clash of the massive chain was next heard, as it 
banged heavily against the oak door; bolt after bolt was 
quickly shot, and Mark, calling out "Follow me, — this 
way," rudely pushed wide the door and entered the tower. 
A mere passing glance was enough to show that his ex- 
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cit^ment wmm not merely the fniit of ptt«»k«; ht* r%«^ 
wikl and hUMKUboU bui 1Iu!»Imh1 cheek, hk fwoUeo antl he%\\ 
lip«, all betrayed that be had drunk deeply. Hi* craiat 
waa lootfe and bisi vv^X o|H*n, while the flnnreri of hm n;;M 
hand were <»ne maiw of bl<MMl« from the vk»leDce with whusi 
be had forced hLn en tram v. 

** Come alone. Talliot — Holt, thui way — r«»nie in, Ui^*,* 
aai^l be, calliii}; t4> x\h*m* h(*bind. ** 1 t«»Ul tht*m «e ^in^HAmi 
find v«Mi here, thouirb tbev iutiii«t4Hl it wan t«M» late.** 

^^ Never U»o late t«> wt*U*<>nie a truest, Mark, Imt alwa}* 
too early to i>art with one," crietl tin* (riK>ii«»s;bor. wh<s 
altb«>u;:b fth<M*ked at the ci>udition he liehekl bw ••«»o m. 
n*Holved to U*trav for the time no a|>|«rent ciKiiiriim»or*« 
of it, 

**Thi» in mv frifiid Harrv TalUil, father, — Sir Arrh^ 
M'Nab, my uncle. Holt, where are you? 1 *U be han^v^l 
if they're not Hli|>|HHl away;*' atid with a fearful im|ic^-»- 
tion on their trea<*bery, be runbe<l from the nM>m« lra\inie 
TalUit to make Iiim own ad%*anci>«. Tlie rapid tranp •^ 
ft^*t, and the loud lauirhtiT of the fu^itivtii witbiiut, d»l 
not for a tM'Cond or two jn^nnit of hii« few w«inU betni: 
heanl ; but hii« manner and air had im» far ai*4uml Sir Arrttv 
Uiat he MtopiNHl short an he wait aUmt to leave the rtMim, auil 
saluted him c«>urt4H>Uhlv. 

^* It would U* vf rv un«^raci<Mi!4 in me," naiii Ta1hivC« aoul* 
in^;. ** t4> di<*para«^t* my friend Mark*4 hoi«pitaMe intentiittt*. 
but in tnith I f 4*4*1 (m> much aHham4Ml for the manner «tf *mr 
entry here thirt evening; that I canmtt expremi the |ile*iuirr 
Huch a vinit wouUl have given roe under more becocnoii: 
cireumHiano»H. '* 

Sir Arehiltald'n HuqiriHC at the tone in which theae wiw^U 
weredflivereil did not pn*V4>nt him makinic ft suitable rvplt. 
while, relitKitii-^liiii^ hin intention of n*tirintr« he e»tm|n»Mibwl 
hii( candle, ati<l to*>k a fM*at opfMniite Talbot. 

Having in an early chapter of 4mr tale prraeoted tb» 
ircntleman t4> our rendtT*ri notice, we have scmrcely MiJ- 
thine to aiUl on the pn^m^nt «xx*asi(m. ilia drm 
wan somewhat difT«'n*nt : then, he wore a rkUng 
— now, be wa» halMt«M| in a fnK»k richlv 
nu-nt4*4l with a th^^p bonier of black fur; 
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skin, from which hung a band of deep gold lace, he also 
carried in his hand — a costume which at the time would 
have been called foreign. 

While Sir Archy was interchanging courtesies with the 
newly arrived guest, the O'Donc^hue, by dint of reiterated 
pulling at the bell, had succeeded in inducing Kerry O'Leary 
to quit his sanctuary, and venture to the door of his apart- 
ment, which he did with a caution only to be acquired by 
long practice. 

^^ Is he here, sir? " whispered he, as his eyes took a rapid 
but searching survey of the apartment. ^' Blessed Virgin, 
but he 's in a dreadful temper to-night." 

" Bring some supper here, directly," cried O'Donoghue, 
striking the ground angrily with his heavy cane ; " if 1 have 
to tell you again, I hope he'll break every bone in your 
skin." 

"I request you will not order any refreshment for me, 
sir," said Talbot, bowing : " we partook of a very excellent 
supper at a little cabin in the glen, where, among other 
advantages, I had the pleasure of making your son's 
acquaintance." 

'* Ah, indeed, at Mary's," said the old man. " There 
are worse places than that little ^ shebeen ' : but you must 
permit me to offer you a glass of claret, which never tastes 
the worse in company with a grouse-pie." 

^'You must hae found the travelling somewhat rude in 
these parts," said M'Nab, who thus endeavored to draw 
from the stranger some hint either as to the object or the 
road of his journey. 

" We were not over particular on that score," said Talbot, 
laughing. " A few young college men, seeking some days' 
amusement in the wild mountains of this picturesque dis- 
trict, could well afford to rough it for the enjoyment of the 
ramble." 

" You should visit us in the autumn," said O'Donoghue, 
''when our heaths and arbutus blossoms are in beauty; 
then, they who have travelled far, tell me that there is 
nothing to be seen in Switzerland finer than this valley. 
Draw your chair over here, and let me have the pleasure 
of a glass of wine with you." 



2(6 THE O'DONOGHUE. 

The party had scarcely taken their places at the table, 
when Mark re-entered the room, heated and excited with 
the chase of the fugitives. 

"They're off," muttered he, angrily, "down the glen, 
and I only hope they may lose their way in it, and spend 
the night upon the heather." 

As he spoke, be turned his eyes to the comer of the 
room, where Kerry, in a stale of the most abject fear, was 
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endeavorin<; to extract a cork from a bottle by means of a 
very impracticable screw, 

" A-lv, you there!" cried be, as his eyes flashed Brc. 
'■ \\n\.\ the bottle up — bold it steady, you old fool! " and 
tviili :i '^iiracfe grin be drew a pistol from his breast-pocket, 
ami k'volled it at the mark. 

Kin V was on his knees, one band on the floor and in tbc 
ollii-i tlie bottle, wbicb, despite all hb efforts, he swayed 
I'lii'kMiinls and forwards. 
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*' O master, darlinM — O Sir Arcby dear! — O Joseph 
and Mary ! " 

^^ I 've drunk too much wine to hit it flying," said Mark, 
with a half-drunken laugh, '^ and the fool won't be steady. 
There ! " and as he spoke, the crash of the reix)rt resounded 
through the room, and the neck of the bottle was snapped 
off about half an inch below the cork. 

"Neatly done, Mark, — not a doubt of it," said the 
O'Donoghue, as he took the bottle from Kerry's hand, who, 
with a pace a kangaroo might have envied, approached the 
table, actually dreading to stand up straight in Mark's 
presence. 

"At the risk of being thought an epicure," said M'Nab, 
" I maun say I 'd like my wine handled more tenderly." 

" It was cleverly done, though," said Talbot, helping 
himself to a bumper from the broken flask. " I remember 
a trick we used to have at St. Cyr, which was, to place a 
bullet on a cork, and then, at fifteen paces, cut away the 
cork, and drop the bullet into the bottle." 

** No man ever did that twice," cried Mark, rudely. 

" I *11 wager a hundred guineas I do it twice, within five 
shots," said Talbot, with the most perfect coolness. 

" Done, for a hundred, — I say done," said Mark, slap- 
ping him familiarly on the shoulder. 

" I '11 not win your money on such unfair terms," said 
Talbot, laughing; "and if I can refrain from taking too 
much of this excellent Bordeaux, I '11 do the trick to-morrow 
without a wager." 

Mark, like most persons who place great store by feats 
of skill and address, felt vexed at the superiority claimed 
by another, answered carelessly, " that, after all, perhaps 
the thing was easier than it seemed." 

" Very true," chimed in Talbot, mildly; "what we have 
neither done ourselves nor seen done by another, has always 
the appearance of difficulty. What is called wisdom is little 
other than the power of calculating success or failure on 
grounds of mere probability." 

" Tour definition has the advantage of being sufficient 
for the occasion," said Sir Archy, smiling. "I am happy 
to find our glen has not disappointed you ; but if you have 
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not seen the Lake and the Bay of Glengariff, I anticipate 
even a higher praise from yoo." 

^^ We spent the day on the water," replied Talbot ; *" aiid 
if it were not a heresy, I should afl^m that these bold ooood- 
tains are grander and more sublime in the desolation of 
winter than even when clothed in the purple and gold of 
summer. There was a fine sea, too, rolling into that great 
bay bounding upon the rocks, and swelling proudly against 
the tall cliffs, which, to my eye, is more pleasurable than 
the glassy surface of calm water. Motion is the life of 
inanimate objects, and life has always its own powers of 
excitement." 

While they conversed thus, M'Nab, endeavoring, by 
adroit allusions to the place, to divine the real reason of 
the visit, and Talbot, by encomiums on the scenery, or, occa- 
sionally, by the expression of some abstract proposition, 
seeking to avoid any direct interrogatory, Mark, who had 
grown weary of a dialogue, which, even in his clearer mo- 
ments, would not have interested him, filling and refilling a 
large glass unceasingly, while the O'Donoghue merely paid 
that degree of attention which politeness demanded. 

It was thus that, while Sir Archy believed he was push- 
ing Talbot closely on the objects of his coming, Talbot was, 
in reality, obtaining from him much information about the 
country generally, the habits of the people, and their modes 
of life, which he effected in the easy, unconstrained manner 
of one perfectly calm and unconcerned. "The life of a 
fisliorman," said he, in reply to a remark of Sir Archy's, — 
'* tlu* life of a fislierman is, liowever, a poor one ; for though 
his gains are great at certain seasons, there are days — ay, 
whole months — he cannot venture out to sea. Now, it 
strikes me that in that very Bay of Bautry the swell must 
be terrific when the wind blows from the west or the nor'- 
wost." 

** You are right, — quite right," answered M'Nab, who at 
once entered freely into a discussion of the condition of the 
bavi under the various chan£i:ing circumstances of wincf and 
tide. *'Many ofourix)or fellows have been lost within my 
own memory, and, indeed, save when we have an easterly 
wind — " 
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'*An easterly wind?" re-echoed Mark, liftiog his head 
suddenly from between his hands, and staring in half- 
drunken astonishment around him. *^ Is that the toast, — 
did you say that?" 

" With all my heart," said Sir Archy, smiling. *' There 
are few sentiments deserve a bumper better by any who live 
in these parts. Won*t you join us, Mr. Talbot? " 

" Of course I will," said Talbot, laughing; but with all 
his efforts to seem at ease, a quick observer might have 
remarked the look of warning he threw towards the young 
O'Donoghue. 

"Here, then," cried Mark, rising, while the wine trickled 
over his hand from a brimming goblet, "I'll give it, — are 
you ready?" 

" All ready, Mark," said the O'Donoghue, laughing heart- 
ily at the serious gravity of Mark's countenance. 

"Confound it," cried the youth, passionately, "I forget 
the jingle/' 

"Never mind — never mind," interposed Talbot, slyly; 
"we'll pledge it with as good a mind." 

"That's — that's it," shouted Mark, as the last word 
clinked upon his memory. "I have it now," and his eyes 
sparkled, and his brows were met, as he called out, — 

"A stoat heart and mind, 
And an easterly wind. 
And the Devil behind 
The Saxon." 

Sir Archy laid down his glass untasted, while Talbot, burst- 
ing forth into a well-acted laugh, cried out, " You must ex- 
cuse me from repeating your amiable sentiment, which, for 
aught I can guess, may be a sarcasm on my own country." 

"I'd like to hear the same toast explained," said Sir 
Archy, cautiously, while his looks wandered alternately 
from Mark to Talbot. 

"So you shall, then," replied Mark, sternly, "and this 
very moment too." 

" Come, that's fair," chimed in Talbot, while he fixed his 
eyes on the youth with such a steady gaze as seemed actually 
to have pierced the dull vapor of his clouded intellect, and 
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dashed light upon his addled brain. "Let us he&r your 
explanation." 

Mark, for u second or two, looked like one BuddeDly 
awakened from a deep sleep, and trying to collect his 
wandering faculties, while, as if instinctively seeking the 
clew to his bewilderment from Talbot, he never tamed bis 
eyes from him. As he sat thus he looked the very ideal of 
half-drunken stupidity. 

"I'm afraid we have no right to ask the explanation." 
whispered Talbot into KI'Nab's ear. " We ought to be 
satisfied if be give us the rhyme, even though be forget tbe 
reason." 

" I'm thinking you're right, sir," replied M'Nab; *' bot 
I suspect we hae na tbe poet before us ony mair th&u tbe 
interpreter." 

Mark's faculties, in slow pursait of Talbot's meaning, 
had just at this instant overtaken their object, and he 
burst forth into a boiBt«rous fit of laughter, which, what- 
ever sentiment it might have excited in the others, relieved 
Talbot, at least, from all his former embarrassment: he 
saw that Mark had, though late, rec<%nized hb warning, 
and was at once relieved from any uneasiness on tbe score 
of his imprudence. 

Sir Archy was, however, very far from feeling satisfied. 
What he had beard, brief and broken as it was, but served 
to excite his suspicions, and make him regard this guest as 
at least a very doubtful character. Too shrewd a diplo- 
matist to push his inquiries any farther, he adroitly turned 
tbe conversation upon matters of comparative indifTerence, 
reserving to himself the part of acutely watohing Talbot's 
manner, and narrowly scrutinizing tbe extent of bis acquain- 
tance with Mark O'Donogbue. In whatever school Talbot 
had been taught, hie skill was more than a match for Sir 
Archy's. Not only did he at once detect the meaning of 
tbe old man's policy, but he contrived to make it subservient 
to his own views by tbe opportunity it afforded him of 
estimating the influence he was capable of exerting over bis 
nephew, and how far, if need were, Mark should become 
ti'pendent on bis will, rather than on that of any member of 
liis own family. Tbe frankness of bis manner, tbe seeming 
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opeDoess of his nature, rendered his task a matter of 
apparent amusement ; and none at the table looked in every 
respect more at ease than Harry Talbot. 

While Sir Archy was thus endeavoring, with such skill 
as he possessed, to worm out the secret reason — and such, 
he well knew, there must be — of Talbot's visit to that 
unfrequented region, Kerry O'Leary was speculating, with 
all his imaginative ability, how best to account for that 
event. The occasion was one of more than ordinary diffi- 
culty. Talbot looked neither like a bailiff nor a sheriff's 
officer; neither had he outward signs of a lawyer or an 
attorney. Kerry was conversant with the traits of each of 
these. If he were a suitor for Miss Kate, his last guess, he 
was a day too late. 

''But sure he couldn't be that; he'd never come with a 
throop of noisy vagabonds, in the dead of the night, av he 
was after the young lady. Well, well, he bates me out, — 
sorra lie in it," said he, drawing a heavy sigh, and crossing 
his hands before him in sad resignation. 

*' On my conscience, then, it was a charity to cut your 
hair for you, anyhow ! " said Mrs. Branaghan, who had 
been calmly meditating on the pistol-shot, which, in grazing 
Kerry's hair, had somewhat damaged his locks. 

'' See, then, by the holy mass! av he went half an inch 
lower, it 's my life he 'd be after taking ; and av he was the 
fifty O'Donoghues, I 'd have my vingince. Bad cess to me, 
but they think the likes of me is n't fit to live at all." 

" They do," responded Mrs. Branaghan, with a mild puff 
of smoke from the corner of her mouth — " they do ; and if 
they never did worse than extarminate such varmin, their 
Bowls would have an easier time of it." 

Kerry's brow lowered, and his lips muttered, but no 
distinct reply was audible. 

" Sorra bit of good I see in ye at all," said she, with 
inexorable severity. *' I mind the time ye used to tell a 
body what was doing above stairs; and though half what 
ye said was lies, it was better than nothing : but now yer 
as stupid and lazy as the ould beast there fornint the fire, — 
not a word out of your head from morning to night. Ayeh, 
is it your hearin' 's f ailin' ye ? " 
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^^I wish to the Blessed Mother it was,** mattered he^ 
fervently, to himself. 

^^ There 's a man now eatin' and drinkia* in the parlor, 
and the sonra more ye know about him than if he was the 
Queen of Sheba." 

''Don't I, thin, — maybe not," said Kerry, taantio^ly, 
and with a look of such well-afifected secrecy that Mrs. 
Branaghan was completely deceived by it. 

'^ What is he, then? — spake it out free this minit,*' said 
she. '' Bad cess to you, do you want to trate me like an 
informer?" 

''No, indeed, Mrs. Branaghan; it's not that same I*d 
even to you — sure I knew your people — father and mother's 
side — two generations back. Miles Buoy — Yallow Miles, 
as they called him — was the finest judge of a horse iu 
Ken*y, — I wonder, now, he did n't make a power of money." 

" And so be did, and spint it after. 'T was blackguanls, 
with ould gaiters, and one spur on them, that ate up every 
shilling he saved." 

" Well, well I think of that now," said Kerry, with the 
sententiousness of one revolving some stranee and curious 
social anomaly ; " and that's the way it wint? " 

" Was n't it a likely way enough? " said Mrs. Branaghan. 
with flashing eyes ; " feedin' a set of spalpeens that thought 
of nothing but chating the world I The sight of a pair of 
top-boots gives me the heartburn to this day." 

" Mine warms to them, too," said Kerry, timidly, who 
ventured on his humble pun with deep humility. 

A contemptuous scowl was Mrs. Branaghan's reply, and 
Kerrv resumed, — 

'-Them's the changes of the world; rich yesterday, — 
poor to-day. Don't I know what poverty is well myself? 
Augh ! sure enough they wor the fine times when I rode out 
on a beast worth eighty guineas in goold, wid clothes on my 
back a lord might envy ; and now, look at me ! " 

Mrs. Branaghan, to whom the rhetorical figure seemed 
a direct appeal, did look ; and assuredly the inspection con- 
veyed nothing flattering, for she turned away abruptly and 
smoked her pipe with an air of profound disdain. 

" Faix, ye may say so," continued Kerry, converting her 
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glance into words. " 'T is a poor object I am this blessed 
day. The coat on my back is more like a transparency, and 
my small-clothes, saving your favor, is as bard to get into 
as a fishing-net; and if I was training for the coorse I 
couldn't be on shorter allowance." 

"What's that yer saying about yer vittals?'* said the 
cook, turning fiercely towards him. " There *s not your 
equal for an appetite from this to Cork. It 's little time a 
Kerry cow would keep you in beef, and it 's an ill skin it 
goes into. Yer a disgrace to a good family." 

"Well, I am, and there's no denying it!" ejaculated 
Kerry, with a sigh that sounded far more like despair than 
resignation. 

"Is it to hang yourself you have that piece of a rope 
there? " said she, pointing to the end of a stout cord that 
depended from Kerry's pocket. 

"Maybe it might come to that same yet," said he; and 
then putting his hand into his pocket, he drew forth a great 
coil of rope, to the end of which a leaden weight was fas- 
tened. "There now," resumed he, "yer a cute woman — 
can ye tell me what 's the meanin' of that ? " 

Mrs. Branaghan gave one look at the object in question, 
and then turned away, as though the inquiry was one beneath 
her dignity to investigate. 

"Some would call it a clothes-line, and more would say 
it was for fishing ; but sure there 's no sign of hooks on it 
at all; and what's the piece of lead for? — that's what 
bothers me out entirely." 

These observations were so many devices to induce Mrs. 
Branaghan to offer her own speculations; but they failed 
utterly, that sage personage not deigning to pay the least 
attention either to Kerry or the subject of his remarks. 

" Well, 1 '11 just leave it where I found it," said he, in a 
half soliloquy, but which had the effect of at least arousing 
the curiosity of his companion. 

" And where was that? " asked she. 

"Outside there, before the hall door," said he, carelessly, 
" where I got this little paper book too ; " and he produced 
a small pocket almanac with blank pages interleaved, some 
of which had short pencil memoranda. I '11 leave them 
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both there, for, somehow, I don't like the look of either of 
them." 

*'' Bead us a bit of it first, anyhow," said Mrs. Branaghan, 
in a more conciliating tone than she had yet employed. 

*' 'T is what I can't do, then," said Kerry, '* for it 's writ 
in some outlandish tongue that 's past me altc^ether." 

'' And you found them at the door, ye say ? " 

*'*' Out there fomint the tower. 'T was the chaps that ran 
away from Master Mark that dropped them. Ye 'r a dhroll 
bit of a rope as ever I seen," added he, as he poised the lead 
in his hand, '^av a body knew only what to make of ye.'* 
Then turning to the book, he pored for several minutes over 
a page, in which there were some lines written with a pencil. 
^^ Be my conscience I have it," said he, at length; ^^and 
faix it wasn't bad of me to make it out. What do you 
think, now, the rope is for?" 

" Sure I tould you afore I did n't know." 

^^ Well, then, hear it, and no lie in it, — 't is for measurin' 
the say." 

'^ Measurin' the say ! What bother you 're talking ; is n't 
the say thousands and thousands of miles long?" 

" And who says it is n't? — but for measurin' the depth of 
it, that 's what it is. Listen to this — * Bantry Bay, eleven 
fathoms at low water inside of Whiddy Island; but the 
shore current at half ebb makes landing difficult with any 
wind from the westward ; ' and here 's another piece, half 
rubbed out, about flat-bottomed boats being best for the 
surf." 

^^Tis the smugglers again," chimed in Mrs. Branaghan, 
as though summing up her opinion on the evidence. 

" Troth, then, I don't think so ; they never found it hard 
to land, no matter how it blew. I 'm thinking of a way to 
find it out at last." 

"And what's that?" 

"I'll just go up to the parlor, wid an innocent face on 
me, and I '11 lay the rope and tlie little book down on the 
table before the strange man there, and I'll just say, 
'There's the things your honor dropped at the door out- 
side ; ' and maybe ould Archy won't have the saycret out of 
him." 
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" Do that, Kerry avicii," said Mra. Braai^baa, who at 
leDgtii vouchsafed a hearty approval of bia skill id devices, 
— " do that, aD<] I 'U hroil a bit o' meat for je i^ia ye come 
<JowD." 

" Wid an onion on it, av it 'a plazing to ye, ma'am," said 
Kerry, iaainuatingly. 

" Sure I know how you like it; and if ye have the whole 
of the saycret, maybe you 'd get a dhrop to wash it down 
besidea," 

" And wish you health and happy days, Mrs. Branaghan," 
added Kerry, with a courteous gallantry he alwaya reserved 
for the kitchen. So saying, he aroac from hia chair, and 
proceeded to arrange his dress in a manner becoming the 
dignity of his new mission, rehearsing at the same time the 
mode of his entry. 

" "T is the ro[>e and the little book, your honor,' I 'II say, 
' that ye dropped outside there, and sure it would be a pity 
to lose it afther all your trouble measuring the places.' 
That will be enough for ould Archy ; let him get a sniff of 
the game ouce, and begorra he'll run him home by himself 
afterwards." 

With this sensible reflection Kerry ascended the stairs 
in high good humor at his own aogacity and the excellent 
reward which awaited it on his return. As he ncared the 
door, the voices were loud and boisterous j at least, Mark's 
was such; and it seemed as if Talbot was endeavoring to 
moderate the violent tone in which he spoke, and snccess- 
fully, too; for a loud burst of laughter followed, in which 
TallKtt appeared to join heartily- 

"Maybe I'll spoil your fun." said Kerry, maliciously, to 
himself; and be opened the door, and entered. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE CAPITAL AND ITS PLEASURES. 

Dublin, at the time we speak of, possessed social attrac- 
tions of a high order. Rank, beauty, intellect, and wealth, 
contributed their several influences; and while the tone of 
society had all the charms of a politeness now bygone, there 
was an admixture of native kindliness and cordiality as dis- 
tinctive as it was fascinating. 

Almost every Irishman of rank travelled in those days. 
It was regarded as the last finishing- touch of education, and 
few nations possess quicker powers of imitation, or a greater 
aptitude in adapting foreign habitudes to home usages, than 
the Irish ; for, while vanity with the Frenchman — coldness 
with the Englishman — and stolid indifference with the Ger- 
man, are insuperable barriers against this acquirement, the 
natural gayety of Irish character, the buoyancy, but still 
more than all, perhaps, the inherent desire to please, sug- 
gest a quality which, when cultivated and improved, becomes 
that great element of social success — the most precious of 
all drawing-room gifts — men call tact. 

It would be a most unfair criterion of the tastes an<l 
pleasures of that day, were we to pronounce from our 
experience of what Dublin now is. Provincialism had not 
then settled down upon the city, with all its petty attend- 
ant evils. The character of a metropolis was upheld by 
a splendid Court, a resident Parliament, a great and titled 
aristocracy. The foreground figures of the time were men 
whose names stood high, and whose station was recognized 
at every Court of Europe. There was wealth more than 
proportioned to the cheapness of the country; and while 
ability and talent were the most striking features of every 
circle, the taste for gorgeous display exhibited within doors 
and without, threw a glare of splendor over the scene, that 
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served to illastrate, but not eclipse, the prouder glories of 
mind. The comparative narrowness of the circle, and the 
total absence of English reserve, produced a more intimate 
admixture of all the ranks which constitute good society 
here than in London, and the advantages were evident ; for 
while the aristocrat gained immeasurably from intercourse 
with men whose pursuits were purely intellectual, so the 
latter acquired a greater expansiveness, and a wider lib- 
erality in his views, from being divested of all the trammels 
of mere professional habit, and threw off his pedantry as a 
garment unsuited to his position in society. But what more 
than all else was the characteristic of the time, was the fact 
that social eminence — the succes de salon — was an object 
to every one. From the proud peer who aspired to rank 
and influence in the councils of the State, to the rising bar- 
rister ambitious of parliamentary distinction — from the 
mere fashionable idler of the squares to the deeper plotter 
of political intrigue — this was alike indispensable. The 
mere admission into certain circles was nothing, — the fact 
of mixing with the hundred others who are announced, and 
bow, and smile, and slip away, did not then serve to identify 
a man as belonging to a distinct class in society ; nor would 
the easy platitudes of the present day, in which the fool or 
the fop can always have the ascendant, suffice for the ab- 
sence of conversational ability, ready wit, and sharp intel- 
ligence, which were assembled around every dinner-table of 
the capital. 

It is not our duty, still less our inclination, to inquire 
why have all these goodly attractions left us, nor wherefore 
is it, that, like the art of staining glass, social agreeability 
should be lost forever. So it would seem, however; we 
have fallen upon tiresome times, and be who is old enough 
to remember pleasanter ones has the sad solace of knowing 
that he has seen the last of them. 

Crowded as the capital was with rank, wealth, and in- 
fluence, the arrival of Sir Marmaduke Travere was not with- 
out its eclat. His vast fortune was generally known ; besides 
that, there was a singularity in the fact of an Englishman, 
bound to Ireland by the very slender tie of a small estate, 
without connections or friends in the country, coming to 
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reside in Dublin, which gratified native pride as much as it 
excited public curiosity; and the rapidity with which the 
most splendid mansion in Stephen's Green was prepared for 
his reception vied in interest with the speculation as to 
what possible cause had induced him to come and live there. 
The rumors of his intended magnificence, and the splendor 
of his equipage, furnished gossip for the town and para- 
graphs for the papers. 

It was, mdeed, a wondrous change for those two young 
girls, — from the stillness and solitude of Glenflesk, to the 
gayety of the capital, from a life of reflection and retire- 
ment, to the dazzling scenes and fascinating pleasures of a 
new world. Uix)n Sybella the first effect was to increase 
^er natural timidity, — to render her more cautious, as she 
found herself surrounded by influences so novel and so 
strange; and in this wise there was mingled with her 
enjoyment a sense of hesitation and fear that tinged all 
her thoughts, and even impressed themselves upon her 
manner. Not so with Kate : the instinct that made her feel 
at home in the world was but the consciousness of her own 
powers of pleasing. She loved society as the scene where, 
however glossed over by conventionalities, human passions 
and feelings were at work, and where the power of influen- 
cing or directing others gave a stimulus to existence far 
higher and nobler than all the pleasures of retirement. It 
was life, in fact. Each day had its own separate interests, 
dramatizing, as it were, the real, and making of the ordinary 
events of the world a romance, of which she felt herself a 
character. As much an actor as spectator, she threw her- 
self into the pleasures of society with a zest which need only 
have the accompaniments of youth, beauty, and talents, to 
make it contagious. Thus differing in character as in ap- 
pearance, these two young girls at once became the acknowl- 
edged beauties of the capital, and each was followed by a 
troop of admirers, whose enthusiasm exhibited itself in a 
hundred different wavs. Their favorite colors at a ball 
became the fashionable emblems of the next day on the 
promenade, and even the ladies caught up the contagion, 
and enlisted themselves into parties, whose rivalry amused 
none so much as those in whom it had its origin. 
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WhUe liie galliog enmity of Celt to SaxoD was then stir- 
ring in secret tbe hearts uf tLousands in tbe country, and 
fashiooing itself into tbe elements of open iDBUrrection, tbe 
city was divided by a more peaceful animosity, and the 
Knglish and tbe Irisb party were arrayed against each other 
in tbe cause uf beauty. 

It would be impossible to cooceive a rivalry from which 
every angeDerooa or unworthy feeling was more perfectly 
excluded. So far from any jealousy obtruding, every little 
triumph of one was a source of unalloyed heartfelt pleasure 
to tbe other; and while Sybella sympathized with all the 
delight of Kate's followers in an Irish success, so Kate, 
with characteristic feeling, enjoyed nothing so much as the 
ch^rin of her own party when Syl>ella was unquestionably 
in the ascendant. Happily for us, we are not called upon 
to explain a phenomenon so novel and so pleasing, — enough 
if we record it. Certain it is, tbe absence of all envy en- 
hanced the fascinations of each, and exalted the objects in 
the eyes of their admirers. On this point alone opinion was 
undivided : none claimed any superiority for their idol by 
ascribing to her a greater share of this good gift ; nor could 
even malice impute a difference in their mutual afTectioo. 

One alone among the circle of their acquaintances stood 
neutral, — unable to divest himself enough of natural par- 
tiality to be a fair and just judge. Sir Marmaduke Travera 
candidly avowed that he felt himself out of court. The 
leaders of fashion, the great arbiters of hon ton, were happily 
divided, and if Eugland could boast of a majority among 
the Castle party, Ireland turned the scale with those who, 
ha%ing enjoyed opportunities of studying foreign manner, 
pronounced Kate's the very perfection of French agreeability, 
united to native loveliness and ^attraction. 

So much for "the sensation," to use the phrase appro- 
priated by the newspapers, their entrance into the fashiim- 
able life of Dublin excit«d. Let us now return to the parties 
themselves. In a large and splendidly furnished apartment 
of Sir Marmaduke's Dublin residence, sat the baronet, his 
daughter, and Kat«, at breakfast, alternately reading from 
tbe morning papers, and discussing the news as they 

" Well, but, my dear Kate," — Sir Marmaduke had 
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cipated himself from the more formal '^ Miss " a week before. 

— ^^tnrn to another column, and let us hear if they have 
any political news." 

^^ There 's not a word, sir, unless an allusion to the rebel 
color of my dress at the Chancellor's ball be such. Yoa see, 
Sybella, Falkner lights not under my banner." 

*' I think you stole the Chancellor himself from me,'* 
replied Sybella, laughing, ^^ and I must say most unhand- 
somely too: he had just given me his arm, to lead me to 
a chair, when you said something in a half whisper, — I could 
not catch it if I would, — he dropped my arm, burst oat a 
laughing, and hurried over to Lord Clonmel, — I suppose to 
repeat it." 

^^ It was not worth relating, then," said Kate, with a toss 
of her head. ^^ I merely remarked how odd it was Lady 
Ridgeway could n't dance in time, with such beautiful clocks 
on her stocking." 

^^ Oh, Kate, dearest! " said Sybella, who, while she could 
not refrain from a burst of laughter, became deep scarlet at 
her friend's hardihood. 

^^ Why, Meddlicot told that as his own at supper," said 
Sir Marmaduke. 

^^So he did, sir; but I cautioned him that a license for 
wholesale does not permit the retail even of jokes. Is n't the 
worthy sheriff a druggist? But what have we here, — all 
manner of changes on the staff : Lord Sellbridge to join his 
regiment at Ilounslow, vice Captain — your brother, Sybella 

— Captain Frederick Travers ; " and she reddened slightly 
at the words. ^^ I did not know he was appointed aide-de- 
camp to the Viceroy." 

" Nor did I, my dear," said Sir Marmaduke. ** I knew 
he was most anxious to nmke the exchange with Lord 
Sellbridge ; but this is the first I have heard of the success 
of his negotiation.*^ 

^' You see, Kate," said Sybella, while a sly glance shot 
beneath her long-lashed lids, ^' that even Fred has become 
a partisan of Ireland." 

" Perhaps the prospect of the revolt he hinted at," replied 
Kate, with an air of scornful pride, ^^ has made the Guards- 
man prefer this country for the moment." 
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'^ I incline to a very different reason," said Sybella, but 
in a voice so subdued as to be only audible to Kate herself, 
who again blushed deeply, and seemed greatly confused. 

^' Ha ! here it is," said Sir Marmaduke, reading aloud a 
long paragraph from a morning paper, which, descanting on 
the abortiveness of any effort to destroy the peace of the 
realm by enemies without or within its frontiers, concluded 
with a glowing panegyric on the blessings of the British 
constitution. '' ' The Government, while confiding implicitly 
on the loyalty and bravery of his Majesty's people, have yet 
neglected no measures of precaution against the insane and 
rash attempts of our *^ natural enemies," whose temerity is 
certain of again receiving the same severe lesson which every 
attempt upon our shores has taught them.' Yes — yes — 
very prompt and active measures — nothing could be better/' 
muttered he to himself. 

'^ May I ask what they consist in, these precautionary 
movements?" said Kate. 

^^ A full organization of the militia and yeomanry," replied 
Sir Marmaduke, proudly, — for he commanded a regiment 
of Northamptonshire Fencibles, — *^ strengthening the differ- 
ent garrisons in large towns, mounting guns of heavy calibre 
on the forts — " 

A hearty burst of laughter broke from Kate, which she 
made no effort to control whatever. 

'^ I cannot help laughing, because that same word recalls 
a conversation I once heard between two French oflScers in 
Bruges. One of them, who seemed to know Ireland well, 
averred that these forts were so placed as only to be capable 
of battering down each other. I know he instanced two on 
the southern coast, which, in three discharges, must inevi- 
tably make a drawn battle of it." 

'^ My dear young lady," said Sir Marmaduke, with an 
unusual gravity, ^^it is not exactly to our enemies we must 
look for any warm encomium on our means of defence ; nor 
has experience yet shown that British courage can be justly 
a subject for a Frenchman's laughter." 

^^ And as to the militia and yeomanry," continued Kate, 
for she seemed bent on tormenting, and totally indifferent to 
the consequences regarding herself, ^^ Colonel Delcamp called 
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them ^ arsenaax ambulantB,' admirably contrived to provide 
an invading army with arms and ammunition." 

" I heartily wish your friend Colonel Delcamp woaM 
favor us with a visit of inspection," said the baronet, scarcely 
able to control his anger. 

" I should not think the occurrence unlikely," was the 
cool reply ; *'*' and if so, I may be permitted to assure you 
that you will be much pleased with his manners and agree- 
ability." Sybella's imploring look was all in vain. Kate, as 
she herself said, belonged to a race who neither gave nor 
took quarter, and such a controversy was the very conflict 
she gloried in. How it was to be carried on any farther is 
not easy to foresee, had not the difficulty been solved by the 
entrance of Frederick Travers, come to communicate the news 
of his appointment. While Sir Marmaduke and Sybella ex- 
pressed their joy at his success, Kate, half chagrined at the 
interruption to a game where she already deemed herself the 
winner, walked towards the window and looked out. 

*^ Have I nothing like congratulation to expect from Miss 
O'Donoghue?" said Frederick, as he placed himself at her 
side. 

" I scarcely knew if it were a subject where congratula- 
tion would be suitable. To exchange the glories of London 
life, the fascinations of a great Court, and the society of the 
first people in the land, for the lesser splendors of a second- 
rate capital, — perhaps you might have smiled at the simpli- 
city of wishing you joy for all this ; " and here her voice 
assumed a deeper, fuller accent. " I own that I do not feel 
Ireland in a position to bear even a smile of scorn without 
offence to one of her children." 

^^ I was not aware till now that you could suspect me of 
such a feeling." 

^^ You are an Englishman, sir, — that's enough," said 
Kate, hurriedly. '' In i/our eyes, we are the people yoa 
have conquered ; and it would be too much to expect you 
should entertain great respect for the prejudices you have 
labored to subdue. But, after all, there is a distinction 
worth making, and you have not made it." 

" And that is — if I dare ask — " 

^* That is, there is a wide difference between conquering 
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the territory and gaining the affections of a people. You 
have succeeded in one ; you '11 never, at least by your 
present courses, accomplish the other." 

" Speak more plainly to me," said Travers, who felt a 
double interest in a conversation which every moment con- 
tained an allusion that bore upon his own fortune. 

"There — there, sir," said Kate, proudly, "your very 
request is an answer to yourself. We here, who have known 
each other for some time, have had opportunities of inter- 
changing opinions and sentiments, cannot understand a 
simple matter in the same way, nor regard it in the same 
light ; how do you suppose that millions, separated by dis- 
tance, habits, and pursuits, can attain to what we, with our 
advantages, have failed in? Can you not see that we are 
not the same people?" 

"But need our dissimilitudes sever — may they not be 
made rather ties to bind us more closely together ? " said he, 
tenderly. 

" Equality for the future, even if we obtained it, cannot 
eradicate the memory of the past. The penal laws — " 

" Come — come. There is no longer anything there. 
See the University, for instance. By the by," — and here 
Travers caught eagerly at the opportunity of escape, — 
" what of Herbert? Is not this near the time for his 
examination ? " 

"The very day, the 28th of February," said she, reading 
from a small memorandum-book. "It is six weeks yester- 
day since we have seen him — poor boy ! " 

" How pale and sickly he looked, too ! I wish with all my 
heart he had not set his mind so eagerly on college success." 

" It is onl}' for women to live without ambition of one sort 
or other," replied Kate, sadly; "and a very poor kind of 
existence it is, I assure you." 

" What if we were to make a party, and meet him as he 
comes out? We might persuade him to join us at dinner; 
too." 

"Well thought of, Fred," said Sir Marmaduke. "Her- 
bert seems to have forgotten us latterly, and knowing his 
anxiety to succeed, I really scrupled at the thought of idling 
him." 
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" It 'b very kind of you all," said Kate, with one of ber 
sweetest smiles, ^^ to remember the poor student, and there 
is nothing I should like better than the plan you propose." 

'^ We must find out the hour they leave the Hall," said 
Frederick. 

*^ I heard him say it was at four o'clock," said Sybeila, 
timidly, venturing for the first time to interpose a word in 
the conversation. 

" You have the best memory in the world, Sybella," whis- 
pered Kate in her friend's ear; and simple as the words 
were, they called the blush to her cheek in an instant. 

The morning passed away in the thousand little avoca- 
tions which affluence and ease have invented to banish 
ennui and render life always interesting. A few minutes 
before four o'clock the splendid equipage of Sir Marmadoke 
Travers, in all the massive perfection of its London appoint- 
ments, drew up at the outer gate of the University; the 
party preferring to enter the courts on foot 

As Frederick Travers, with his two lady companions, 
appeared within the walls, the murmur of their names ran 
through the crowd of gownsmen already assembled in the 
court; for although by College time it still wanted fifteen 
minutes of the hour, a considerable number of students 
were gathered together, anxious to hear the result of the 
day. The simple but massive style of the buildings; the 
sudden change from the tumult and noise of a crowded 
city to the silence and quietude of these spacious quad- 
rangles ; the number of youths dressed in their University 
costume, and either gazing wistfully at the door of the 
Examination Hall, or conversing eagerly together, were all 
matters of curious interest to the Travers's party, who saw 
themselves in a world so different from that they daily 
moved in. Nor were the loungers the students only ; mixed 
up with them, here and there, might be seen some of the 
leading barristers of the 6&y^ and one or two of the most 
distinguished members of the House of Commons, — men 
who themselves had tasted the sweets of College success, 
and were fain, even by a passing moment, to refresh the 
memory of youthful triumphs, and bring back, by the sight 
of familiar objects, the recollection of days to which all the 
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glories of after life are but poor in comparison. Many of 
these were recognized by the students, and saluted by them 
with marks of profound respect; and one, a small, mean- 
looking man, with jet-black eyes and olive complexion, was 
received with a cheer, which was with diflSculty arrested by 
a waving motion with his hand and a gesture towards the 
door of the Hall, from which, with a hollow, cavernous 
sound, a heavy bolt was now drawn, and the wide portal 
opened. A general movement in the crowd showed how 
intense expectation then was ; but it was destined to a fur- 
ther trial, for it was only the head porter, dressed in his 
crimson robe, and carrying his cap at arm's length before 
him, who, followed by the Provost, issued forth; the stu- 
dents removed their caps, and stood in respectful silence 
as he passed. Again the door was closed, and all was 
still. 

^^ There is something in all this that stimulates curiosity 
strongly," said Kate. '' When I came in here I could have 
waited patiently for an hour or two, but now, the sight of 
all these anxious faces, these prying looks, that seem eager 
to pierce the very door itself, those short sentences, broken 
by quick glances at the clock, have worked me up to an 
excitement high and fevered as their own." 

"It wants but a minute now," said Fred. 

" I think the hand has not moved for the last ten," said 
Sybella, smiling faintly. 

'' 1 hope he has gained the prize," muttered Kate, below 
her breath; and at the moment the bell tolled, and the wide 
doors, as if burst open by the sound, were flung wide, 
and the human tide poured forth, and mingled with that 
beneath ; but what a different aspect did it present. The 
faces were mostly flushed and heated, the eyes flashing, the 
dress disordered, the cravats awry, the hair tangled, — all 
the signs of mental excitement, long and arduously sus- 
tained, were there, and save a few, whose careless look and 
unmoved expression showed that their part had no high 
ambition at stake, all were impressed with the same 
character of mingled eagerness and exhaustion. 

Many among these were quickly singled out and sur- 
rounded by troops of eager and anxious friends, and the 
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passing stranger might easily read in the tone and accent 
of the speaker his fortune, whether good or evil. 

"Where b Herbert? — where can he be? — I don't set; 
him," said each of the Trarers's party, as, mingling with 
the crowd, they cast their anxious looks on every side ; 
but amid the bustle of the scene, the hurrying forms, and 
the babble of tongues, they felt bewildered and confused. 

"Let us try at his chambers," said Frederick; "he will, 
in all likelihood, be there soon." And at once they tamed 
their steps towards the corner of the old square near the 
library, where Herbert lived his solitary life; for attfaougb 
uomiually linked with a companion, a chum, in college 
parlance, be rarely made his appearance within the walls, 
and then only for a few days at a time. 

When they reached the door they found it open, and 
without further waiting, or any notice of their approach, 
they entered, but so noiselessly and quietly withal that the 
deep accents of grief — the heavy sound of broken sobs — 
struck at once upon their ears. They stopped and gazed in 
silence at each other, i-eading, as it wei-c, their own heart' 
felt fears in the face of each 

"Poor fellow," said Kate, as her proud lip trembled with 
agitation; "this is a sad beginning." 

"Let us go back," whispered Sybelta, faiutly, and her 
cheek was pale as death as she spoke. 

"So, no," cried Frederick, hurriedly; "we must cheer 
him up. What signifies the whole affair, — a piece of mere 
boyish ambition that he '11 ouly laugh at one of these days." 

"Not so," said Kate; "the augury of success or failure 
in the outset of life is no such trifle as yon deem it. If be 
be faint-hearted, the game is up with him forever: if be be 
made of sterner stuff, as one of his name and house oaght 
to be, he'll revenge his prcseut fall by a great hereafter. 
Let me see him;" and, at once disengaging her arm, she 
walked forward and entered the chamber, while Frederick 
and his sister retired to the court to await her return. 

"When Kate 0'Doii05;hue entered the room, Herbert was 
si'aled l>efore a table, on which his bend was leaning, with 
his hands pressed against his face. At his feet lay bis cap. 
:iiiil the books he carricil with him from the Hall. L'ncon- 
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ucious of Lcr preeenee, lost to everytbiug save his over- 
wLelming affliction, the sobs came with a convulsive shudder 
that shook hia frame and made the very table rattle, while 
at inter\'als there broke from him a faint moan of heart- 
rending sorrow. 




"My dear brother," eaiil Kate, placing her arm around 
his neck. The boy started and looked up, and, prepared as 
she was to see tlie traces of suffering there, she started at 
the ravages long days and nights of study and deep grief 
had left behiud them. His ej'es were sunk, and surrounded 
by dark circles that made them seem quite buried beneath 
his brows. His forehead traversed by a network of blue 
veins, bad that transparent thinness mental labor impresses, 
and his lips were thin and colorless; while on each cheek a 
bnining 3[K>t of red looked like the mark of hectic. He 
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made do answer, but the tears ran fast from his eyes, an<l 
bis mouth quivered as be tried to say something. 

She sat down beside him on the same chair, and bending 
her head till tbe silken curls touched his very cheek, she 
spoke to him, — not in words of eDcouragement or goml 
cheer, for such her own instinct told her were inapplicable ; 
but in the soft accents of atFection, neither uader\'aluing; 
the source of his grief, nor yet suffering him to be carried 
away by his own sense of his calamity. "Remember, my 
dear brother," said she, "you are not less dear to our hearts 
for all tiiis. Remember that for the casualties of the world 
and its chances, we can only do our utmost; that success is 
Dot for us to determine, but to strive for. Had you won 
to-day, some other must now have grieved like you, and 
who can tell if he could count as many fond and loving 
hearts to feel for and console him?" 

"Oh, if you knew how I strived and loDged — bow I 
prayed for success," stid he, in a voice almost stifled by 
convulsive throbs. 

"And it will come yet, Herbert, Tbe tree is only the 
mure fruitful when the knife has cut dowD to its very heart. 
Yours is not the aatui'e to be deterred by one repulse, nor 
yours the name to be stamped with failure because the con- 
test is difficult. Ambitions are only noble when their path 
is steep. Who knows bow indolent you might have become 
had you found the prize too easily won. Come, come, 
Herbert; enough for tbe past. Look forward now, and 
with good couri^c and hope. The next struggle will end 
differently; but, above all, wear a fair face before tlie 
world, i remember some French prisoners being brought 
into Courtray, who amused us so much by their gay and 
smiling air, and look of ease and satisfaction. Their 
secret was, that defeat was never disgrace, save when it 
lowered. the spirit and made the heart droop. Theirs never 
faile<l. and I promise you we thought all the bett«r of 

" Kiit my uncle — who is to tell him — " 

"Let me tell him. I see you have begun a letter 

" Tbiil was written last night," said the boy, as the team 
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gnshed forth afresh, — ^Mast night, when hope was almost 
certainty." 

"Then I'll finish it," said Kate, taking up the half- 
written letter. 

"Say to him — I would wish him to know all — say that 
I had beaten my opponents down to one, and that he, too, 
almost gave up the contest, when, somehow, — I cannot now 
say exactly how or wherefore, — I got into a dispute with 
the examiner about the meaning of a word in Terence. 
He seemed to enjoy the eagerness with which I defended 
my opinion for a time, and actually encouraged my persist- 
ence, until at length, my temper excited and my brain on 
fire, 1 said something, — I know not what, — but it was evi- 
dently an offence, for he closed the book, and merely 
replied, 'Enough, sir; I give your opponent the premium. 
His temper more than compensates for any deficiency in 
his scholarship;' and I was beaten." The last words 
evoked all his sorrow once more, and the youth burst into 
tears. 

"That, then, I call unfair," said Kate, passionately, 
"unless the gentleman were the arbiter of temperament as 
well as talent. Come, Herbert, even this should reconcile 
you to your fortune; you have not failed unworthily." 

"But my uncle, Kate, — my uncle will deem it far other- 
wise. To guard against this very error of my temper was 
almost the last pledge I made him; and here, in my first 
trial, see how I have kept my promise." 

"Leave the explanation to me; only promise one thing, 
— and mind, Herbert, this is a pledge there must be no for- 
getting, — do all in your power; spare nothing to win the 
next time. I care not whether you ever carry away an- 
other prize within these walls; but one you must have. Is 
this agreed? — give me your hand upon it. There, that's 
like your own self, and now don't waste another thought on 
what 's bygone. The Traverses invited you to dine with 
them to-day." 

"Oh, no — no." 

*'No, I have no intention to press you, only come soon 
to see us, — to see me." She kissed his forehead tenderly 
as she spoke the last word, and glided rapidly from the 
room. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 

Kate O'Doxoghue was more deeply affected by Herbert's 
failure than she had let appear to the youth, or even con- 
fessed to herself. It was not that the character of his 
ambition enlisted her sympathies or engaged her interest. 
Far from it ; she thought too meanly of such triumphs, and 
knew not how far they shed an influence on a future career. 
The habits of her education — all her early prejudices — 
disposed her to regard the life of a soldier as the only one 
becoming a gentleman. The passion for military glory 
which the great victories of the Republic and the Consulate 
had spread throughout Europe, penetrated into every remote 
village of the Continent; and even the prison-like walls of 
the convent did not keep out the spirit-stirring sounds of 
drum and trumpet, the tramp of marching hosts, and the 
proud clangor of war. It was a time when the soldier was 
everj'thing. There was but one path in life by which to 
win honor, rank, fame, and fortune. Even the humblest 
might strive, for the race was open to all; or, in the phrase 
of the period, every conscript left a spare corner in his 
knapsack for his future baton de marechaL 

All she had ever seen of foreign society partook of this 
character; for, strangely enough, on the niin of an aristoc- 
racy a new and splendid chivalry was founded, — a chivalry 
whose fascinations covered many a wrong, and made many 
a bad cause glorious by the heroism it evoked. The peace- 
ful path in life was then, in her estimate, the inglorious 
one. Still, her proud nature could not brook defeat in any- 
thing. It was not without its influence upon the hearts and 
minds of her house that the eagle figured as their crest. 
The soaring binl, with outstretched wing, careering high 
above his eompeei's, told of a race who once, at least. 
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thought no ambition above their daring; and she was 
worthy of the haughtiest of her ancestors. 

Too proud to enter into any detail of Herbert's failure, 
she dismissed the subject as briefly as she could, and made 
her appearance in the drawing-room without any percep- 
tible change of manner; nor did she appear to take any 
notice of the announcement made by Sir Marmaduke to his 
son, that Hemsworth, who had just arrived from Scotland, 
would join the family circle at dinner. Kate had never 
seen him, but his name was long associated in her mind 
with anecdotes of oppression and cruelty to her uncle, — of 
petty insults and annoyances which the letters from Carrig- 
nacurra used constantly to tell of, and of which her rela- 
tives abroad had often descanted in her hearing. The 
picture she had drawn of him in her own mind was not a 
flattering one, composed of features and ingi*edients which 
represented all that was base, low-minded, and treacherous : 
a vulgar sycophant, and a merciless tyrant. What was her 
astonishment, almost her chagrin, to discover that Hems- 
worth entered the room a gentlemanlike person, of about 
five-and-forty, tall and well-formed, with regular features, 
rather melancholy in their expression than otherwise, with 
a voice singularly low, soft, and pleasing, his manner a 
mixture of well-bred ease and that excessive deference 
so often seen in those who have passed a long portion of 
life about persons of rank superior to their own, but with- 
out the slightest trace, that she could discover, of anything 
subservient. With all her disposition to be critical, she 
could find little fault with either his manner or his conver- 
sation, nor could she detect any appearance of affectation. 
On the contrary, he seemed affable, like one who felt him- 
self among friends, and need set no limits to his natural 
frankness. On the several topics he talked, he spoke with 
good sense and fairness; and even when the often agitated 
question of the state of Ireland was alluded to, he surprised 
Kate by the absence of any violent or exaggerated tone, 
speaking of the people in terms of kindliness and even af- 
fection; lauding the native virtues of their character, and 
dwelling wuth pleasure on the traits which advantageously 
distinguish them from the peasantry of other lands. 
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to show his reasons, — they might be shallow, they might 
be inconclusive, — but they were his^ and, fortunately for 
his chance of winning her favor, they were Iter opinions 
also. 

^^So you think we shall have no outbreak, Hemsworth,'* 
said Sir Marmaduke, as they sat at tea. 

"I scarcely go so far," said he, gravely. "There are 
too many reasons for an opposite fear, to say so much, 
even if the Secretary of State did not assure us that the 
danger is over. The youth of Ireland will always be dan- 
gerous when left without a career or a road to their ambi- 
tion ; and from them any peril that may now be apprehended 
will certainly come. Many young men of the best families 
of the country, whose estates are deeply encumbered, heavy 
mortgages and large dowries weighing them down, are 
ready to join in any bold attempt which promises a new 
order of things. They see themselves forgotten in the dis- 
tribution of all patronage, excluded from every office; 
sometimes for reasons of religion, sometimes for family, 
even for a mere namesake. They are ready to play a bold 
game, where losing is only quicker ruin, and to gain would 
be a glorious victory." 

"But what could a few rash and desperate young men 
like these effect against a power so great and so consoli- 
dated as England?" 

"Little, perhaps, as regards the overthrow of a govern- 
ment, but a world of injury to the prospect of future quiet. 
The rebellion of a week — ay, a day — in Ireland, will sow 
the seeds of fifty years of misery, and retard the settlement 
of peaceful relations at least another century. Had the 
Minister made the same concessions here he was glad to 
accord to Scotland, had he, without insulting a nationality 
converted it into a banner under which loyalty was only 
rendered more conspicuous, you might have, perchance, 
seen a different order of things in Ireland.'^ 

"For the life of me, I cannot see the evils and wrongs 
these people labor under. I have a very large Irish acquain- 
tance in London, and pleasanter, happier fellows cannot 
exist than they are." 

^' All the young men of family in Ireland are not in the 
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Guards/' said Hemsworth, with a smile, which, with ail its 
blaudishment, very thinly covered over the sarcasm of his 

remark. 

Frederick's face flushed angrily, and he turned away 
without speaking. 

''Should we not ask pardon of the ladies for this subject 
of our conversation? " said Hemsworth. "I am sure 
neither Miss Travers nor Miss O'Donoghue deem the topic 
interesting or amusing." 

"On the contrary, sir, I believe 1 may reply for botli of 
us," said Kate, "whatever concerns the fortunes of a coun- 
try we have so near at heart has all our sympathy ; and, &» 
an Irish girl, I feel grateful for your explanation of motives 
which, while I appreciate, I should still be unable so satis- 
factorily to account for." 

** How happy I am to meet my countrywoman's approval, " 
said Hemsworth, bowing courteously, and with a marked 
emphasis directing his speech to Kate. 

The manner in which he spoke the words was so palpably 
intended for herself, that she felt all the charm of a flattery 
to which the disparity of their years imparted force. 

Soon after tea. Sir Marmaduke retired with Hemsworth 
to his study. Frederick took his leave at the same time, 
and Sybella and Kate were left alone together. 

**I have a long letter to write this evening, my dear 
Sybella," said Kate, after they had talked some time. 
'*Poor Herbert has failed in his examination, and I have 
promised to break the news to my uncle, — not so difficult a 
task as the poor boy deems, but one to which he is himself 
unequal." 

"Does he then feel it so <leeply?" said Sybella, timidly. 

" Too much, as regards the object of the ambition ; but 
no more than he ought as a defeat. It is so bad to be 
beaten, Sybella," said she, with a sharp distinctness on 
each word. "I shall hate the sight of that University until 
he carries off the next prize ; and then — then I care not 
whether his taste incline him for another effort;" and so 
saying, she embraced her friend, and they parted for the 
night. 

The epistle which Kate had promised to conclude was in 
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itself a lengthy one, — written at different Intervals during 
the week before ttie examination, and containing a minute 
account of his progress, his hopes and his fears, up to that 
very moment. There was little in it which could interest 
any but him to whom it was addressed, and to whom every 
allusion was familiar, and the reference to each book and 
subject thoroughly known, — what difficulties he had found 
here, what obscurity there, how well he had mastered this, 
how much he feared he might have mistaken the other, — 
until on the evening of the first day's examination, when 
the following few lines, written with trembling hand, 
appeared : — 

"They say I shall gain it. H called my translation 

of Horace a brilliant one, and asked the Vice-Provost to 
listen to my repeating it I heard I gave it in blank verse. 
Oh, my dearest uncle, am I deceiving myself, and deceiving 
you? Shall I be able to write thus to-morrow night? " 

Then came one tremulous line, dated "Twelve o'clock." 

**** Better and better; I might almost even now say, victory ; 
but my heart is too much excited to endure a chance." 

"And it remains for me, my dear uncle," wrote Kate, 
after these words, "to fulfil the ungrateful task of bearing 
bad tidings; and I, who have never had the good fortune 
to bring you happiness, must now speak to you of mis- 
fortune. My dear cousin has failed." 

She followed these few lines by a brief narrative Herbert 
had given her, — neither seeking to extenuate his errors, nor 
excuse his rashness, — well knowing in her heart that Sir 
Archy would regard the lesson thus conveyed an ample 
recompense for the honor of a victory so hardly lost. 

"It is to you he looks for comfort, — to you, sir, whom 
his efforts were all made to please, and for whose praise 
his weary nights and toilsome days were offered. You, 
who know more of the human heart than I do, can tell how 
far so severe a discouragement may work for good or evil 
on his future life; for myself, I feel the even current of 
prosperity is but a sluggish dream that calls for no efforts 
to stem its tide; and, were his grief over, I 'd rather rejoice 
that he has found a conflict, because he may now discover 
he has courage to meet it 

TOL. I. — 20 
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"Even I, to follow a theme so dispiriting, — even I grow 
weary of pleasure, and tire of gayety. The busy world of 
enjoyment leaves not a moment free for happiness, and 
already I am longing to be back In the still valley of Glen- 
flesk. It is not that Dublin is not very brilliant, or that 
society has less of agreeability than I expected, — both 
have exceeded my anticipations ; nor is it that I have not 
been what we should call in France 'successful ' in my 
debut^ — far from that, I am the fashion, or rather half the 
fashion, Sybella dividing public favor with me. Bat, 
somehow, nobody contradicts me here ; no one has courage 
to tell me I *m wrong, no one will venture to say, what yon 
have often said, and even oftener looked, that 'I talked of 
what I knew nothing; ' and, in fact, my dear uncle, every 
one is so very much In love with me that I am beginning 
to detest them, and would give the world to be once more 
at home before I extend the hatred to myself, which I must 
inevitably end by doing, if nobody anticipates me in the 
sentiment 

"You told me I should prove faithless to you. Well, I 
have refused, Heaven knows how many 'brilliant offers,' 
for such even the proposers called them. Generals of foar- 
score, guardsmen of twenty, dignitaries in the church, Ser- 
jeants learned in the law, country gentlemen in hordes, two 
baronets, and one luckless viscount have asked for the 
valueless hand that writes these lines ; and yet, — and yet, 
my dear chevalier, I shall still write myself at the bottom 
of this page, 'Kate O'Donoghue.* I have no doubt you 
are very vain of my constancy, and will be so when you 
read this ; and it is right you should be, for I promise you, 
in my robe^ couleur de cerise^ looped with white roses, and 
my chapeau de paysane^ I am a very pretty person indeed, 
— at least, it seems a point the twelve Judges agree upon, 
and the Master of the Rolls tells me *that with such long 
eyelashes I might lift my eyes very high indeed.' 

"And now, my dear, kind uncle, divide your sorrow 
between your niece who is dying of vanity, and your nephew 
who is sick of grief, — continue your affection to both, — 
and believe me, in all sincerity of heart, your own fond 
and faithful 

"Kate O'Donoghub. 
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" I have met Ileinsworth, and, strange to say, found him 
both pleaaant and agreeable." 

Such were the concluding lines of an epistle in which 
few who did not possess Sir Archy'a acuteneas could auc- 
cesafully trace anj^thiDg of the real character of the writer. 




CHAPTER XXX. 

OLD CHARACTERS WITH MEW FACES. 

At the time we speak of, Clontarf was the fashionable 
watering-place of the inhabitants of Dublin ; and, although 
it boasted of little other accommodation than a number of 
small thatched cabins could afford, and fi-om which the 
fishermen removed to give place to their more opulent 
guests, yet thither the great and the wealthy of the capital 
resorted in summer to taste the pleasures of a seaside, and 
that not inferior one, the change of life and habit entaile<1 
by altered circumstances and more restricted spheres of 
enjoyment. 

If, with all the aid of sunshine and blue water, waving 
foliage and golden beach, this place had an aspect of 
modest poverty in its whitened walls and net-covered gar- 
dens in summer, in winter its dreariness and desolation 
were great indeed. The sea swept in long waves the nar- 
row road, even to the doors of the cabins, the muddy foam 
settling on the window-sills, and even drifting to the very 
roofs; the thatch was fastened down with strong ropes, 
assisted by oars and spars, to resist the wild gale that 
generally blew from the southeast. 

The trim cottages of summer were now nothing but the 
miserable hovels of the poor; their gardens waste, their 
gay aspect departed, — even the stirring signs of life 
seemed vanished. Few, if any, of the inhabitants stirreil 
abroad, and, save some muffled figure that moved past, 
screening his face from the beating storm, all was silent 
and motionless. The little inn, which in the summer- 
time was thronged from morning till night, and from whose 
open windows the merry laugh and the jocund sound of 
hnppy voices poured, was now fast shuttered up, and all 
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the precaations of a voyage were taken against the dreaded 
winter; even to the sign of a gigantic crab, rudely carved 
in wood and painted red, everything was removed, and a 
single melancholy dip-candle burned in the bar, as if keep- 
ing watch over the sleeping revelry of the place. 

If such were the gloomy features without, within doors 
matters wore a more thriving aspect. In a little parlor 
behind the bar a brisk fire was burning, before which 
stood a table neatly prepared for supper; the covers were 
laid for two, but the provision of wine displayed seemed 
suited to a larger number. The flashy-looking prints upon 
the walls shone brightly in the i-uddy blaze; the brass 
fender and the glasses sparkled in its clear light, and even 
to the small keen eyes of Billy Corcoran, the host, who 
kept eternally running in and out, to see all right, every- 
thing presented a very cheering conti^ast to the bleak deso- 
lation of the night without 

It was evident that Mr. Corcoran's guests were behind 
time ; his impatience was not to be mistaken. He walked 
from the kitchen to the parlor and back again without 
ceasing, now adding a turf to the fire, now removing the 
roasting chickens a little farther from the blaze, and anon 
bending his ear to listen if, perchance, he could catch the 
sound of approaching wheels. He had sat down on every 
chair of the parlor, he had taken a half-glass out of each 
decanter on the table, he had sharpened every knife in 
turn, and, in fact, resorted to every device to cheat time, 
when suddenly the sound of a carriage was heard on the 
road, and the next moment he unbarred the door and 
admitted two persons, whose dripping hats and soaked 
greatcoats bore evidence to the downpour without. 

"Well, Billy," said the first who entered, "this rain will 
beat down the wind at last, and we shall be able to get 
some fish in the market." 

" Sorra bit, sir," said Billy, as he assisted the speaker to 
remove his wet garments, leaving the other stranger to his 
own devices. ''The wind is coming more round to the 
east, and I know from the noise on the Bull we '11 have 
plenty of it. I was afeard something happened you, sir; 
you 're an hour behind the time you said yourself." 
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"Very true, — so I am. I naa detained at a dinner 
party, and my friend here aiso kept me waiting a few 
minutes for liim." 

"It waa not my fault," interposed tlie other; "I was 
ready when — " 

" Never mind, — it was of no consequence whatever ; the 
only misfortune was, we could find no coach, aud wen- 
forced to put up with a car, and got wet for our pains. 
But the aupper. Bill, — the supper." 

"1b emoking hot on the table," was the reply; and, as he 
opened the door into the parlor, the fact declared itself to 
their senses. 

The Btraugers were soon seated at the meal, and like men 
who could relish ita enjoyment not the less for the merit of 
what they had quitted without doors. It is not necessary' 
to consume much time in presenting them to our readers; 
tfaey are both already known to him. One was Mr. Uems- 
worth; the other no less a pei-son than Lanty Lawler, the 
horse-dealer. One only remark is neceesary. Familiar as 
these characters already are, they here appear in aspect 
somewhat different from what they have hitherto exhibited. 
Hemeworth, no longer the associate of fashionable com- 
pany, had exchanged his silken deferential manuer for an 
air of easy confidence that seemed to Bt him even better; 
Lanty, on the other hand, had lost all hia habitual self- 
possession, look abashed and sheepish, and seemed for all 
the world as though he were in the hands of one who conld 
dispose of hia destiny as he willed it. All the got-np 
readiness of his wit, all his acquired frankness, weT« now 
gone, and in tbelr place a timid, hesitating manner that 
bespoke the most abject fear and terror; it waa evident, 
too, that he struggled bard to conceal these signs of trepida- 
tion. He ate voraciously of all before him, and endeavored. 
by the preoccupation of the table, to cover his real senti- 
ments at the moment He drank, too. freely, filling a large 
goblet to the brim with sherry several times during the 
iiii':l1; nor was this unnoticed by Ucmsworth, who at last 
iiiti'rposed, in a calm but commanding tone, as he laid his 
ij^uiil on the decanter. 

"A pipe of it, if you please, Lanty; you may have a whole 
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bank of the Guadalquivir for your own drinking at another 
time, but now, if you please, let us have calm heads and 
cool judgments. It is some time since we met, and it 
may be longer ere we have another opportunity like the 
present." 

"Very true, sir," said Lanty, submissively, as he pushed 
his untasted glass before him. '* It was the wetting I was 
afeai-d of; my clothes were soaked through." 

Hemsworth paid no attention to the excuse, but sat for 
some minutes deeply sunk in his reflections; then lifting 
his head suddenly, he said, — 

"And so these papers have never been found?" 

"Never, sir. I did my best to get them. I spent days 
at the place, and had others looking besides. I said I 'd 
give five guineas — and you know what a reward that is 
down there — to the man who would bring them to me ; but 
from that hour to this I never set eyes on them." 

While he was speaking these words, Hemsworth's eyes 
never turned from him. They were fixed on him, not with 
any expression of severity or harshness, neither did the 
glance indicate suspicion. It was a steady, passionless 
stare, rather like one seeking an explanation than prejudging 
a motive. 

"You were quite certain that they were the papers we 
wanted ? " 

"Sure I opened them, — sure I read the writing myself 
when I took them out of the old man's desk." 

''They had better have remained there," said Hemsworth 
to himself, but loud enough for the other to hear. Then, 
rallying quickly, he added, "No matter, however; we have 
evidence enough of another kind. There are the letters 
Mark wrote to the Delegates." 

"I think Mr. Morrissy has most of them, sir," said 
Lanty, hesitating; "he is the man that keeps all the 
writings." 

"So he may be, Lanty; but you have some of them your- 
self. Three or four are as good as thirty or forty, and you 
may have as many as that — ay, and here in your pocket, 
too, this minute. Come, my worthy friend, you may cheat 
roe in horseflesh whenever I 'm fool enough to deal with 
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you, but at tbia game I 'm your master. Let me eeo tbcse 
letters." 

" How would I have tbem, captaia, at all ? " said Lantv. 
imploriDgly ; "eure you koow as well as me that I 'm Dot 
in the Bcbeme at all." 

"Save so far as baviug a contract to mouut five hoodred 
men of tbe Prencb on their lauding in Ireland, tbe money 
for which you have partly received, and for which I bold 
tbe check, countersigned by yourself, Master Lanty. Very 
pretty evidence in a court of justice, — more than eoougb 
to bang you, that's all." 

"There's many a one sould a horse, and didn't koow 
what use he was for," replied Lanty, half rudely. 

"Very true; but a contract that stipulates for strong 
cattle, able to carry twelve-stone meu with full cavalry 
equipments, does Dot read like an engagement to furnish 
plough- horses." Then, altering bis tone, he added, "No 
more of this, sir; 1 can't afford time for such fencing. 
Show me these letters, — show me that you have done some- 
thing to earn your own indemnity, or, by G— d, 1 '11 let 
them bang you as I'd see them bang a dog." 

Lanty became lividly pale as Hemswortb was speaking; 
a slight convulsive tremor shook his lip for a moment, and 
be seemed struggling to repress a burst of passion, as he 
held the chair with either hand; but he uttered not a wonl. 
Hemsworth leisurely drew forth his watch and placed it on 
tbe table before him, saying, — 

"It wants eleven minutes of one o'clock; I 'II give yon 
to that hour to make up your mind, whether you prefer five 
hundred pounds in your hand, or take your place in the 
di>ek with tbe rest «t tbem; for, mark me, whether we bax'e 
your I'viili'iK-c- ur iioi, they are equally in our hands. It is 
only an eriHiomy of testimony I 'm studying here, and I 
reBer\*e my oIIrt blackguards for occasions of more 
moment. " 

The taunt would appear an ill-timed one at such a minute: 
but Hemswonh know well the temperament of him he 
Addressed, and did not utter a syllable at random. Lanty 
•till preserviHl ^iluiu'e, and looked as though doggedly deter- 
mined to let the minutes elapse without speaking; his head 
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slightly sunk on his chest, his eyes bent downwards, he sat 
perfectly motionless. Hemsworth meanwhile refilled his 
glass, crossed his arms before him, and seemed awaiting, 
without impatience, the result of the other's deliberation. 
At length the hand approached the figure; it wanted but 
about half a minute of the time, and Hemsworth, taking 
up the watch from the table, held it before Lanty's eyes, 
as he said, — 

"Time is nearly up. Master Lawler; do you refuse? " 

^4 only ask one condition," said Lanty, in a faint 
whisper. 

"You shall make no bargains; the letters, or — . It is 
too late now ; " and with these words he replaced his watch 
in his pocket and rose from the table. 

Lanty never moved a muscle, while Hemsworth ap- 
proached the fireplace and rang the bell. In doing so, be 
turned his back to the horse-dealer, but commanded a view 
of him through means of the little glass above the chimney. 
He stood thus for a few seconds, when Lanty, in whose 
flashing eyes and darkened color inward rage was depicted, 
suddenly thrust his arm into the breast of his coat. Hems- 
worth turned round at once, and seizing the arm in his 
powerful grasp, said, in a cool, determined voice, — 

"No, no, Lanty; I'm armed too." 

"It was the pocket-book I was feeling for, sir," said 
Lanty, with a sickly effort at a smile, while he drew forth 
a black leather case, and handed it towards Hemsworth. 
"They are all there, — seventeen letters, — besides two 
French commissions signed by young Mark, and a receipt 
for four hundred pounds in French gold." 

"You must find it hard to get bullets for those pistols I 
gave you, Lanty," said Hemsworth, in a tranquil voice. 
"I forgot to let you have the bullet-mould with them. 
Remind me of it to-morrow or next day." 

Lanty muttered a faint "I will," but looked the very 
picture of abject misery as he spoke. 

"Let me see them, Lanty," said Hemsworth, in a manner 
as calm and unconcerned as could be. "If I don't mis- 
take, they are nearly a quarter of an inch in the bore." 

"About that same, sir," replied Lawler, while he drew 
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ca-./:x I ntHiM D't »aj but that br *• a Rn>Cc»tAOt tbta 
mir. itf."* 

'*V<>ii ai'i-^^ar to lie eivatiy filKirknl at jimr aiiaf»trit«. 
I^ntv,'* i*,i:'l 11*- II. -worth, iitniiini;. **Wrll. wrll; w« Bivit 
h<i|»f fi»r th«' U*-t. An<l now, an to tbia otb<*r frllov: «bcf« 
ari«l tiMii enii I n^r him, — thia TallM>i, I mranf ** 

'•Ay, tuat 'a the |»iizzl«*, ivpliiHl I^ntj, witb a crraltr 
a{»|M>araric*t* of rn<M* in hin manner than |ief«»rr. '*Y«hi 
f.iri iiH^t him wht-n voii |<M»k for bim: Imt b^ 'a at 
eilniw ev<*ry daj twenty timea if }*ou (loD*t want bii 
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"Could you not maoage » meeting for me with him down 
here, Lanly? — I'll take care of tbe rest." 

"I dou't think so; he's a wary fellow. He gave me a 
fright ouce or twice already, by a word he let drop. I am 
not easy in his company at all." 

"False or true, he would be an immense service to us," 
said Uemswortb, musingly. "If 1 only could see aud 
e\>ca.k with him, I 'd soon couviuce him that he incurred no 
risk himself. It's a bad sportsman shoots his decoy duck, 
Laoty," and he pinched his cheek good-humored ly as he 
spoke. Lanty endeavored to laugh, but the effort was a 
feeble one. Sfeanwhile, the host, now summoned for a 
second lime, made his appearance, and by Hemsworth'a 
orders the car was brought round to tbe door; for, severe 
as the night was, he determined to return to the city. 

"You are coming back to town, too, Lanty?" said he, in 
a tone of inquiry. 

"No, sir; I 'm going to stop here with Billy, if your 
honor has do objection." 

"None whatever. Remember to let me see you on 
Tuesday, when I shall have everything in readiness for 
your journey south; till then, good-bye." So saying, and 
handing Corcoran two guineas in gold, for he paid liberally, 
Hemsworth mounted the car and drove off. 

Lanty looked after him til] the darkness shut out the 
view, and then, buttoning his rough coat tightly around his 
throat, set out himself towards town, muttering, as he went, 
"I wish it was the last I was ever to see of you," 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

HOME HINTS ABOtT HARRY TALBOT. 

We must liog of our readier to retrRW his iilt»|* oore mi>rr 
to th« valley of (iU*iitli*Hk, but only for m flefliti)C iiM»uirnt. 
When last we left Carri^nacurra it was at ui^ht; tbr |«rt\ 
were at aupi^er in the old l*>wer, ami Kerry aUmd tmt* :«&€•. 
reheaming to himself for the tenth time the manner in «:.u U 
he should o|K*n his communii^tiou. The »« Hind of Mark's 
voice, raiiKHl aUive iU onlinary piteh« waniinl him that hi« 
mirttfion mi^ht not U* without danger, if |H'n*han<*e an\thi!.^ 
on his part might offend the youth. None knew U*ttrr tbao 
Kerry the violent tem|H'r of the young 0'l)t»ni>ghue, ai.-l 
how little restraint he ever put u|)on any iK*heme he tli«»u^bt 
of to vent his humor on htm who cnmsetl him. It «a« ao 
account of debtor and rrtnlitor Uien with him h4»w Ih* »h*»«ii-l 
act; on the one side lay the |M*nalties, on the other thr 
rewards of his ventun*: how was he t4> i*t«oa|)e the one atjil 
S(*cure the other? A moment's retl(*ction sugiceatc^tl tlir 
plan. 

**I *ll not no in, divil a step, hut I *ll tell I was ronvar»in' 
with them this half-hour, and that the n>|)t* and the bit of 
lea<l is a new way tlM*v do have for catching mermaitU ami 
other fay male fiithert in the l>ay; and sun* if I only aay that 
tlicn* *s an Act of rarlitnint auin doin' iu she *ll not ihiU 
U'lieve it all, but r«lie *ll k«*4*p the saycn*t t4> her dyinit Ivnl." 
And with this pn»f<»und n^llt^^titm on Mra. Braoaisbaa's 
character, an<l a fa<v of very well got up aur^irise, Kenry 
rt^entennl the kit4'hen to announce his diM^iXfrr. 

It la not (»ur intention to dwell on tlie s<vne that UA- 
hmvil; we have meri'lv a<lvcTt«M to the fact, Inaamurb aa 
that on the trivial cinMiiii»tamvs of Kerry's n*iM>lvetle|ieD«lol 
the di*«covery of a pl<»t nhirh. If onix* known to M*N»Ik 
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would immediately have been communicated to the Govern- 
ment. The fates willed it otherwise; and when the party 
separated in the old tower, Sir Archy was as little satisfied 
concerning Talbot's character as ever, and as eager to 
ascertain whence and wherefore he came, and with what 
intention he had made Mark's acquaintance. With many 
a wily scheme for the morrow, the old man went to rest, 
determining to spare no pains to unravel the mystei*y: a 
fruitless resolve after all, for when day broke Talbot and 
Mark were already away, many miles on the road to 
Dublin. 

The O'Donoghue's first act, on completing his arrange- 
ments with Swaby, was to place at Mark's disposal a sum 
of five hundred pounds, an amount far greater than ever the 
young man had at any time possessed in his life. Talbot, 
to whom the circumstance was told by Mark, readily per- 
suaded him to visit Dublin, not merely for the pleasures 
and amusements of the capital, but that he might person- 
ally be made known to the Delegates, and see and confer 
with those who were the directors of the threatened rebel- 
lion. Talbot understood perfectly the kind .of flattery 
which would succeed with the youth, and by allusion to his 
ancient lineage, his more than noble blood, the rights to 
which he was entitled, and to which he would unquestion- 
ably be restored, not only stimulated his ardor in the cause, 
but bound him in a debt of gratitude to all who encouraged 
him to engage in it. 

Mark's character, whatever its faults, was candid and 
frank in everything He made no secret to his new friend 
of his present unhappiness, nor did he conceal that an 
unpaid debt of vengeance with respect to young Travera 
weighed heavily on his spirits. It was the first time in his 
life he had tasted the bitterness of an insult, and it worked 
like a deadly poison within him, sapping the springs of his 
health, and rendering miserable the hours of his solitude. 
The thought rarely left him day or night, — how was he to 
wipe out this stain? When Talbot, therefore, spoke of a 
visit to the capital, Mark cheerfully acceded, but rather 
from a secret hope that some opportunity might arise to 
gratify this cherished passion than from any desire of wit- 
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nessing the splendor of the metropolis; and while the ooe 
pictured the glittering scenes of festive enjoymeot to which 
youth and money are the passports, the other darkly mmi- 
nated on the chances of meetiog his enemy and proroking 
him to a duel. 

It was on the evening of the third day aft«r they left 
Cairignacurra that they drew near the capital, and aft«r a 
promise from Mark that in everything he should be guided 
by his friend, nor take any step without his counsel and 
advice, they both entered the city. 

"You see, Mark," said Talbot, as, after passing through 
some of the wider and better-lighted thoroughfares, they 
approached a less frequented and more gloomy part of the 
town, — "you see, Mark, that the day is not come when we 
should occupy the place of honor. An humble and quiet 
hotel will best suit us for the present; but the hour is not 
very distant, my boy, when the proudest mansion of the 
capital will throw wide its doors to receive us. The Saxon 
has but a short tenure of it now." 

"I don't see any reason for secrecy," said Mark, half 
doggedly. "We have good names, and a good purse: why, 
then, must we betake ourselves to this gloomy and desolate 
quarter?" 

"Becanse I am the guide," said Talbot, laughing; "and, 
if that 's not reason enough, that 's the only one I will give 
you just now. But come, here we are, and I do not think 
you will complain of your entertainment." And, as he 
spoke, the carriage entered the spacious court-yard of an 
old-fashioned inn, which, standing in Thomas Street, com- 
manded a view of the river through one of the narrow 
streeta leading down to the quay. 

"This was the fashionable house, some fifty years back," 
said Talbot, as he assisted bis friend to alight; "and 
though the heyday of its youth is over, there are many 
generous qualities in its good old age, — not your father's 
cellar can boast a better bottle of Burgundy." 

Talbot's recommendation was far from being unmerited. 
The "Black Jack," as the inn was named, was a most com- 
fortable house of the old school, with large, low-ceilinged 
ivioms, wide stairs, and spacious corridors; the whole fur- 
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" *By my conseienee he is not,' said Talbot; for at that 
moment he spied Steevens starting from the door at a 
round trot, and with that he turned the bishop's horses 
sharp round, laid the whip heavily over them, and took the 
lead towards Wicklow. 

"Never such cries were heard as the bishop's. Some 
say that he swore hard) but it isn't true; he prayed, and 
^gged, and shouted, — but no use. Talbot gave them the 
steel at every stride, and after a long slapping gallop, he 
drew up at the stand-house, with a cheer that shook the 
course; and a fine sight it was to see the little man in the 
lawn sleeves stepping out, his face red with shame and 
passion. 

** 'Twelve miles in forty-two minutes, my loi-d,' said 
Talbot, showing his watch; *hope your lordship won't 
forget the boy.'" 

If Mark O'Donoghue enjoyed heartily the story, he was 
not the less surprised that Harry Talbot was the hero of it, 
— all his previous knowledge of that gentleman leading 
him to a very different estimate of his taste and pursuits. 
Indeed, he only knew Talbot from his own lips, and from 
them he learned to regard him as the emissary despatched 
by the Irish party in France to report on the condition of 
the insurgents in Ireland, and, if necessary, to make prep- 
arations for the French landing on the Irish shores. Mark 
could not well understand how any one charged with such 
a mission could have cither wasted his time or endangered 
his safety by any ridiculous adventures, and did not scruple 
to show his astonishment at the circumstance. 

Talbot smiled significantly at the remark, and exchanged 
a glance with Crossley, while he answered, — 

*' Placed in such a position as I have been for some years, 
Mark, many different parts have been forced upon me ; and 
I have often found that there is no such safe mask against 
detection as following out the bent of one's humor in cir- 
cumstances of difficulty. An irresistible impulse to play 
the fool, even when high interests were at stake, has saved 
me more than once from detection ; and from habit I have 
acquired a kind of address at the practice, that with the 
world passes for cleverness. And so, in turn, I have been 
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an actor, a smuggler, a French o(Ik*er, an Iriab rrfui;<-r. a 
8|K>rting character, a man of pleasure, and a man i>f iii> 
trigue; and however such featurt^s may have blended thrni- 
fK>Ives into my true character, my real part has remaiti««i 
undetected. Master Crossley here might famish a hiut *r 
two towards it; but — but, as Peachem says, 'we c^k* i 
hang one another' — eh, bill?'* 

A mxl and a smile, more grave than tfay, was (*niMlr} % 
answer, and a stletioe ensued on all stdi*H. Th«Te «a» s 
tone of seriousness, even through the levity 4»f what Ta!'* * 
said, very unlike his ordinary manner; and Mark U-jai«. 
for the first time, to fwl that he knew very little aUiut b-.« 
friend. The silen(*e c<intinueti unbroken for S4»mr tiiut . 
for while Mark s|KK*ulat4Hl on the various iuteq»rrtati«>t.« 
TallM)t*s wonls uiiuht U^ar, Talliot himself was reflect it.^ 
on what he had Just uttenni. There is a very strange, b.t 
not wholly unaccountable, tendency in men of »ubtle luitii:* 
to venture near enough to dirt<*losun»s to awaken the nu— 
picions without satiHfying the curiosity of others. Tl« 
dexterity with which they can appmach «langer, yet i>»-t 
incur it, is an exen'iHc they learn to pritle thems4*lves o|mh. . 
and as the In<li»n guides his can<M* thnmgh the danfrmau* 
nipi<ls of the St. Lawrence, — now InMiding ti this side ai^l 
to that; each moment in |M»ril, but ever calm an«l on- 
lcct4Ml, — S4> do they ftn*! all the excitement of haiar^l lu llm' 
game of address, irnder an impulse of this kin«l was i: 
tliHt Talliot s|H>ke, ami the unsruanletl fretniom of hi« mat** 
ner Hliowe<l, even t«» so |HM>r an olHM»n'er as Mark, that t:*-- 
wordrt (^>iivev4Hl a hidtlen meaiiintr. 

** And «>ur uuv citv of Dublin, — wlmt of it, Hillr? " bai i 
he, at lenixth rallying fn>m his iikmmI of tbtNtgbU a* t^ 
ntMlditl his hcail, ami <lrank to C'nmnlev. 

*'l*ivttv much as vou have alwavs known iu *A abi<'. 
life an<l a merry one,* M'ems the ailage In fanir brrr 
Kvcry «>iie H|N*n<ling bin money and character — ** 

*'Like ueiitlemen. Bill, - tlmt *h the phrase,*' iDtrmi|>it<i . 
Talb>t; **and a very (^omprehmnive term it Is, aflrr al. 
Hut what is the Parliament doiim'r" 

"Voting itsrlf into t Government situations." 

•'And the Vicen>y r ** 
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"Snubbing the Parliament." 
"And the Government in England? 

ouuuuiug Lilts victsru^. " 
if 



"Snubbing the Viceroy.' 

'Well, they are all employed, at least; and, as the 
French say, tiiat's always something. And who are the 
play-men now?" 

"The old set, — Tom Whaley and Lord Drogheda; your 
old friend Giles Daxon; Sandy Moore — " 

''Ah, what of Sandy? They told me he won heavily 
at the October races." 

"So he did; beggared the whole club at hazard, and 
was robbed of the money the night after, when coming up 
through Naas." 

^^Ha! I never heard of that, Billy. Let us hear all 
about it" 

" It 's soon told, sir. Sandy, who never tries economy 
till he has won lai^ely, and is reckless enough of money 
when on the verge of ruin, heard, on leaving the course, 
that a strange gentleman was waiting to get some one to 
join him in a chaise up to Dublin. Sandy at once sent the 
waiter to open the negotiations, which were soon concluded, 
and the stranger appeared, — a fat, unwieldy-looking old 
fellow, with a powdered wig and green goggles, — not a 
very sporting style of travelling companion ; but no matter 
for that, he had a dark chestnut mare with him that looked 
like breeding, and with strength enough for any weight over 
a country. 

"'She '11 follow the chaise; my son taught her that trick,' 
said the old fellow, as he hobbled out of the inn, and took 
his place in the carriage. 

"Well, in jumped Sandy, all his pockets bursting with 
guineas, and a book of notes crammed into his hat, very 
happy at his adventure, but prouder of saving half the 
posting than all besides. 

" 'Keep to your ten miles an hour, my lad, or not a six- 
pence, * said the old gentleman ; and he drew his nightcap 
over his eyes, and was soon snoring away as sound as 
need be. 

"That was the last was seen of him, however; for when 
the postilion drew up for fresh horses at Carrick's, they 
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found Sandy alone in the chaise, with bis bauda tied 
behind him, and his mouth gigged. His compaoioD and 
the dark chestnut were off, and all the winnings along 
with them." 

"Cleverly done, by Jove!" cried Talbot, in an ecstasy of 
admiration. 

"What a contemptible fellow your friend Sandy most 
be! " exclaimed Mark, in the same breath. "Man to man. 
— I can't conceive the thing possible." 

"A bold fellow, well armed, Mark," observed Talbot, 
gravely, "might do the deed, and Sandy be do coward after 
all." 

Chatting in this wise, tlie first evening was spent ; and 
if Mark was, at times, disposed to doubt the morality of 
his new friend, he was very far from questioning his knowl- 
edge of mankind. Iliu observationB were ever shrewd and 
caustic, and bis views of life those of one who looked at the 
world with a scrutinizing glance ; and although the youug 
O'Donoghue would gladly have seen in his young companion 
some traces of the entbuaiasm he himself experienced m the 
contemplated rising, he felt couvinced that a cooler judg- 
ment, and a more calculating head than his, were indispen- 
sable requisites to a cause beset with bo many dangers, lie, 
therefore, implicitly yielded himself to Talbot's guidance, 
resolving not to go anywhere, nor see any one, even his 
brother, save with his knowledge and consent. 

If the scenes into which Talbot introduced Mark O'Don- 
<^hue were not those of fashionable life, they were certainly 
as novel and exciting to one so young and inexperienced. 
The taverns resorted to by young men of fashioD, the haunts 
of sporting characters, the tennis-court, but, more frequently 
still, the houses where high play was carried on, — he was all 
familiar with, knew the precise type of company at each, 
and not a little of their private history ; still, it seemed as if 
he Eiimsolf wvk' luit linii- known, and rather received for the 

ricomineiiilLiliuii nf i: I address and engaging manners than 

from any circiimsduiot' of previous acquainlance. Mark 
wa* astonished at tlii.s, us well as that, although now several 
weeks in Dublin, Tiilliut had made no advance towards intro- 
ducing liim to the hading members of the inaui^ent party. 
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and latterly had even but very rarely alluded to the prospect 
of the contemplated movement. 

The young O'Donoghue was not one to harbor any secret 
thought long unuttered in his breast, and he briefly expressed 
to Talbot his surprise — almost his dissatisfaction — at the 
life they were leading. At first, Talbot endeavored to laugh 
off such inquiries, or turn them aside by some passing 
pleasantry ; but when more closely pressed, he avowed that 
his present part was a duty imposed upon him by his friends 
in France, who desired, above all things, to ascertain the 
feeling among young men of family and fortune in the 
metropolis how they really felt affected towards England, 
and with what success, should French republicanism fail to 
convert them, would the fascinations of Parisian elegance 
and vice be thrown around them. 

'^ There must be bribes for all temperaments, Mark," 
said he, at the end of a very lengthened detail of his views 
and stratagems. ^^ Glory is enough for ^ch as you, and 
happily you can have wherewithal to satisfy a craving 
appetite; but some must be bought by gold, some by 
promises of vengeance upon others, some by indemnities for 
past offences, and not a few by the vague hope of change, 
which disappointed men ever regard as for the better. To 
sound the depths of all such motives is part of my mission 
here, and hence I have rigidly avoided those by whom I 
am more than slightly known; but, in a week or two, I 
shall exchange this part for another, and then, Mark, we 
shall mix in the gayer world of the squares, where your 
fair cousin shines so brilliantly. Meanwhile, have a little 
patience with me, and suffer me to seem sometimes incon- 
sistent, that I may be least so in reality. I see you are not 
satisfied with me, Mark, and I am sorry to incur a friend's 
reproach, even for a brief season ; but come — I make you a 
pledge. To-day is the 12th; in five days more the Viceroy 
gives his St. Patrick's ball, at which I am to meet one of 
our confederates. You seem surprised at this; but where 
can man speak treason so safely as under the canopy of the 
throne ? " 

" But how do you mean to go there? You do not surely 
expect an invitation?" 
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" Of course not ; bat I eliall go Dotwithstftnding, and yon 
with me. A;, Mark, never frown and abake yonr bead. 
This game ball ie a pnblic asBembly, to which all presented 
at the levee are eligible, wittioQt any bidding or invitation. 
Who is to say that Harry Talbot and Mark O'Donoghae 
have not paid their homage to mock royalty? If yon mean 
that there is some danger in the step, I agree with yon there 
is; but yon are not the man, I take it, to flinch on that 
account." 

This adroit stroke of Talbot's settled the matter, and 
Mark felt ashamed to offer any objection to a course which, 
howe\'er difiiuclioed to, he now believed was accompanied 
by a certain amount of peril. 




CHAPTER XXXII. 

A PRESAGE OF DANGER. 

When the long-wished-for evening drew nigh in which Tal- 
bot had pledged himself to reveal to Mark the circumstan- 
ces of their enterprise, and to make him known to those 
concerned in the plot, his manner became flurried and ex- 
cited; he answered, when spoken to, with signs of impa- 
tience, and seemed so engrossed by his own thoughts as 
to be unable to divert his attention from them. Mark, in 
general the reverse of a shrewd observer, perceived this, 
and 'attributing it to the heavy losses he had latterly in- 
curred at play, forbore in any way to notice the circum- 
stance, and from his silence Talbot became probably more 
indifferent to appearances, and placed less restraint on his 
conduct. He drank, too, more freely than was his wont, 
and appeared like one desirous by any means to rid him- 
self of some unwelcome reflections. 

^' It is almost time to dress, Mark," said he, with an 
effort to seem easy and unconcerned. '' Let us have an- 
other flask of Burgundy before we go?* 

"I'll have no more wine ; nor you, if you will be advised 
by me, either," said Mark, gravely. 

"Ha! then you would imply I have drunk too much 
already, Mark? Not far wrong there, perhaps, and under 
ordinary circumstances such would be the case; but there 
are times when the mind, like the body, demands double 
nourishment, and with me wine strengthens, never confuses 
thought. Do you know, Mark, that I have a presentiment 
of some evil before me; — whence, and in what shape it 
18 to come, I cannot tell you ; but I feel it as certain as if 
it had been revealed to me." 

"You are despondent about our prospects," said Mark, 
gloomily. 
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Talbot made no answer, but leaned his head on the cliim- 
ney- piece, and seemed buried in deep thongbt; then, recov- 
ering himself, he said, in a low but distinct accent, — 

" Did you take notice of a fellow at the tennis-coart 
the other day, wbo stood beside me all the time 1 was set- 
tling with the marker? Oh! Iforgot, — you were not there. 
Well, there was such a one, — a flashy-looking, vulgar fellow, 
with that cast of countenance that betokens shrewdness aod 
cunning. 1 met him yesterday in the Park, and this eveu- 
iug, as I came to dinner, I saw him talking to the land- 
lord's nephew, in the hall." 

"Well, and what of all that? If any one should keep 
account of where and how often he bad seen either of us, 
this week past, might he not conjure up suspicions fully 
as strong as yours? Let us begin to t^e fright at ahad- 
ows, and we shall make but a sorry hand of it when re&l 
dangers approach us." 

" The shadows are the warniugs, Mark, and the wiseman 
never neglects a warning." 

" He who Bees thunder in every dark clond above him is 
but the fool of his own fears," said Mark, rudely, and 
walked towards the window. "Is that anything like yoor 
friend, Talbot?" added he, as he beheld the dark outline 
of a figure which seemed standing intently looking up at 
the window. 

" The very fellow ! " cried Talbot ; for at the moment a 
passing gleam of light fell upon the figure, and marked it 
out distinctly. 

"There is something about him I can half recognize 
myself," said Mark; "but he is so mufBed up with great- 
coot and cravat, I cannot clearly distinguish bim." 

" Indeed ! Do, for Heaven's sake, think of where yon 
saw him, and when, Mark; for I own my anxiety about 
him is more than common." 

"I'll soon find out for you," said Mark, suddenly seizing 
his hat ; — but at the same instant the door opened, and a 
waiter appeared. 

"There's a gentleman below stairs, Mr. Talbot, would 
be glad to apoak a few words with you." 
Talbot motioned, by an almost imperceptible gesture. 
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that Mark should retire into the adjoining room ; and then, 
approaching the waiter, asked, in a low, cautious voice, if 
the stranger were known to him. 

*' No, sir, — never saw him before. He seems like one 
from the country ; Mr. Crossley says he 's from the south." 

*'Show him up," said Talbot, hurriedly; and, as the 
waiter left the room, he seated himself in his chair, in an 
attitude of well-assumed carelessness and ease. This was 
scarcely done, when the stranger entered, and closed the 
door behind him. 

" Good evening to you, Mr. Talbot. I hope I see your 
honor well," said he, in an accent of very unmistakable 
Kerry Doric. 

" Good evening to you, friend," replied Talbot. " My 
memory is not so good as yours, or I 'd call you by your 
name also." 

" I 'm Lanty Lawler, sir, — that man that sold your honor 
the dark chestnut mare down in the county Kerry last winter. 
I was always wishing to see your honor again, by reason of 
that same." 

'' How so? " said Talbot, getting suddenly paler, but with 
no other appearance of emotion in his manner. ** Was not 
our contract honestly concluded at the time?" 

" It was, sir, — there 's no doubt of it. Your honor paid 
like a gentleman, and in goold besides ; but that 's just the 
business 1 come about here. It was French money you gave 
me, and I got into trouble about it, — some saying that I was 
a spy, and others making out that I was, maybe, worse, and 
so I thought I would n't pass any more of it till I seen your- 
self, and maybe you 'd change it for me." 

While he was speaking, Talbot's eye never wandered from 
him, — not fixed, indeed, with any seeming scrutiny, but still 
intently watching every play of his features. 

"You told me at the time, however, that French gold 
was just as convenient to you as Knglish," said he^ smiling 
good-humoredly, " and from the company I met you in, I 
found no difficulty in believing you." 

" The times is changed, sir," said Lanty, sighing. *' God 
help us! — we must do the best we can." 

This evasive answer seemed perfectly to satisfy Talbot, 
who assented with a shake of the head, as he said, — 
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" Very well, Lanty ; if you will come here to-morrow, I 'U 
exchange your gold for you/' 

^^ Thank your honor kindly," said Lanty, with a bow, 
but still making no sign of leaving the room, where he stoo<]« 
changing from one foot to the other, in an attitude of bash- 
ful diffidence. ^^ There was another little matter, sir, bat 
I 'd be sorry to trouble you about it — and sure you oookl n*t 
help it, besides." 

" And that is — Let us hear it, Lanty." 

" Why, sir, it 's the horse, — the mare with the one white 
fetlock. They say, sir, that she was left at Moran*B stables 
by the man that robbed Mr. Moore, of Moore Croft. Deaf 
Collison, the postboy, can swear to her; and as I bought 
her myself at Dycer's, they are calling me to account for 
when I sold her, and to whom." 

" Why, there 's no end to your trouble about that unlucky 
beast, Lanty," said Talbot, laughing; ^^ and I confess it's 
rather hard that you are not only expected to warrant your 
horse sound, but must give a guarantee that the rider is 
honest." 

^^ Devil a lie in it, but that's just it," said Lanty, who 
laughed heartily at the notion. 

*'*' Well, we must look to this for you, Lanty ; for although 
I have no desire to have my name brought forward, still you 
must not suffer on that account. I remember paying my bill 
at Rathmallow with that same mare. She made an overreach 
coming down a hill, and became dead lame with me ; and I 
gave her to the landlord of the little inn in the square in lieu 
or my score." 

'^ See, now, what liars there 's in the world ! " said Lanty, 
holding up his hands in pious horror. ^^ Ould Finn, of the 
Head Inn, tould me she ate a feed of oats at the door, and 
started again for Askeaton with a gentleman just like your 
honor the night after I sold her. He knew the mare well ; 
and by the same token he said she was galled on the 
shoulder with holsters that was fixed to the saddle. Now, 
think of that, and he after buying her ! Is it early in the 
morning I'm to come to your honor?" said he, moving 
towards the door. 

"Yes — that is — no, Lanty, no — about twelve o'clock. 
I 'm a late riser. Wait a moment, Lanty ; I have something 
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more to say to you, if I could only remember it." He 
passed liis band across his brow as he spoke, and looked 
like one laboring to recall some lost thought. ^^ No matter," 
said he, after a pause of some minutes ; ^^ I shall, perhaps, 
recollect it before to-morrow." 

'^Grood-night to you, then, sir," said Lanty, with a most 
obsequious bow, as he opened the door. 

Their eyes met : it was only for a moment ; but with such 
intelligence did each glance read the other, that they both 
smiled significantly. Talbot moved quickly foi*ward at the 
instant, and closing the door with one hand, he laid the 
other gently on Lanty's shoulder. 

''Come, Lanty," said he, jocularly, "I can afford to 
sport ten pounds for a whim. Tell me who it was sent you 
after me this evening, and I '11 give you the money." 

"Done, theul" cried Lanty, grasping his hand; "and 
you '11 ask no more than his name ? " 

" Nothing more. I pledge my word ; and here *s the 
money." 

" Captain Ilemsworth, the agent to the rich Englishman 
at Glenflesk." 

" I don't think I ever saw him in my life, — I 'm certain 
I don't know him. Is he a tall dark man ? " 

" I '11 tell you no more," said Lanty. " The devil a luck 
I ever knew come of speaking of him." 

" All fair, Lanty, — a bargain 's a bargain ; and so, good- 
night." And with a shake-hands of affected cordiality they 
parted. 

" Your conference has been a long one," said Mark, who 
waited with impatience until the silence without permitted 
him to come forth. 

" Not so long as I could have wished it," was Talbot's 
I'^^ply? AS ^6 stood in deep thought over what had passed. 
"It's just as I feared, Mark; there is danger brewing for 
me in some quarter, but how, or in what shape, I cannot 
even guess. This same horse-dealer, this Lanty Lawler — " 

" Lanty Lawler, did you say?" 

*' Yes. You know him, then? " 

** To be sure I do. We've had many dealings together. 
He 's a shrewd fellow, and not over-scrupulous in the way 
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of hia trade ; bnt, spart from that, he 's a true-hearted, 
honest fellow, and a frieDd to the cause." 

" You think bo, Mark," eaid Talbot, with a Bmile of 
significant roeaning. 

"1 know it, Talbot. He is oot an acquaintance of jres- 
terday with me. I have knowu him for years long. Ue is 
as deep in the plot as any, and perhaps ha^ run greater risks 
than either of us." 

" Well, well," said Talbot, sighing, as either weary of the 
theme or disinclined to contradict the opinion ; '' let as 
think of other matters. Shall we go to this ball or not? 
1 incline to say nay." 

"What! Not go there?" said Mark, starting back in 
astonishment. "Why, what in Heaven's name have we 
been waiting for but this very opportunity? — and what 
reason is there now to torn from onr plans ? " 

"There may be good and sufflcient ones, even tboogb 
they should be purely personal to myself," said Talbot, in 
a tone of ill-dissemhled pique. " But come ; we will go. I 
have been walking over a mine too long to care for a mere 
petard. And now, let us lose no more time, but dress at 
once." 

" Must I really wear this absurd dress, Talbot? For very 
shame's sake, I shall not be able to look about me." 

*' That you must, Mark. Remennber that your safety 
lies in the fact that we attract no notice of any kind. To 
be as little remarked as possible is onr object; and for 
this reason I shall wear tbe uniform of an English militia 
regiment, of which there are many at every levee. We shall 
separate on entering the room, and meet only from time to 
time ; but as we go along, I '11 give you all your instmc- 
tions. And now to dress as quickly as may be." 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



TUE ST. Patrick's ball. 



Much as O'Donoghue marvelled at the change effected in 
bis own appearance by the court dress, he was still more 
surprised at finding what a complete transformation his 
friend Talbot had undergone. The scarlet uniform seemed 
to make him appear larger and fatter ; while the assumption 
of a pair of dark whiskers added several years to his appar- 
ent age, and totally changed the character of his countenance. 

" I see by your face, Mark," said he, laughing, " that the 
disguise is complete. You could scarcely recognize me, — I 
may safely defy most others." 

" But you are taller, I think?" 

" About an inch and a half only, — false heels inside my 
boots give me a slight advantage over you. Don't be jeal- 
ous, however ; I 'm not your match on a fair footing." 

This flattery seemed successful, for Mark smiled and 
reddened slightly. As they drove along, Talbot entered 
minutely into an account of the people they should meet with, 

— warning Mark of the necessity there existed to avoid any, 
even the most trivial, sign of astonishment at anything he 
saw ; to mix with the crowd, and follow the current from 
room to room, carefully guarding against making any chance 
acquaintance; and, above all, not to be recognized by his 
cousin Kate, if by any accident he should be near her. 

In the midst of these directions, Talbot was interrupted 
by the sudden stoppage of the carriages in the line, already 
extended above a mile from the Castle gate. 

" Here we are at last, Mark, in the train of the courtiers, 

— does your patriotism burn for the time when your hom- 
age shall be rendered to a native sovereign? Ha! there 
goes one of the privileged class, — that carriage, with the 
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two footmen, is the Lord Chancellor's ; he has the right of 
the private entree^ and takes the lead of such hamble folk 
as we are mixed ap with." 

A deep groan from the mob burst forth as the equipage, 
thus noticed, dashed forward. Such manifestations of 
public feeling were then frequent, and not always limited 
to mere expressions of dislike. The very circumstance of 
quitting the regular line and passing the rest, seemed to 
evoke popular indignation, and it was wonderful with what 
readiness the mob caught up allusions to the public or 
private life of those thus momentarily exposed to their 
indignation. Some speech or vote in Parliament, some 
judicial sentence, or some act or event in their private history, 
was at once recalled and criticised in a manner far more frank 
than flattering. None escaped this notice, for, notwithstand- 
ing the strong force of mounted police that kept the street 
clear, some adventurous spirit was always ready to rush for- 
ward to the carris^e window, and in a moment announce 
to the others the name of its occupant. By all this Mark 
was greatly amused ; he had few sympathies with those in 
little favor with the multitude, and could afford to laugh at 
the sallies which assailed the members of the Gk>vemment. 
The taunting sarcasms and personal allusions, of which the 
Irish members were not sparing in the House, were here 
repeated by those who suffered the severity to lose little of 
its sting in their own version. 

*'Look at Flood, boys, — there's the old >^lture with 
broken beak and cadaverous aspect, — a groan for Flood ! '* 
And the demand was answered by thousands. 

" There *s Tom Connolly," shouted a loud voice ; '* three, 
cheers for the Volunteers, — three cheers for Castletown ! " 

" Thank you, boys, thank you," said a rich, mellow voice, 
as in their enthusiasm the mob pressed around the carriage 
of the popular member, and even shook hands with the foot- 
men behind the carrii^e. 

" Here 's Luttrel, here 's Luttrel ! " cried out several to- 
gether ; and in a moment the excitement, which before was 
all joy, assumed a character of deepest execration. 

Aware of the popular feeling towards him, this gentle- 
man's carriage was guanled by two trooi)ers of the horse 
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police. Nor was the precaution needless, for no sooner was 
he recognized than a general rush was made by the mob, 
and for a moment or two the carriage was separated from 
the rest of the line. 

^^ Groan him, boys, groan him, but don't touch the trai- 
tor ! " shouted a savage-looking fellow, who stood a head 
and shoulders above the crowd. 

^^ Could n't you afford to buy new liveries with the eighty 
thousand pounds the Government gave you?" yelled 
another; and the sally was responded to with a burst of 
'savage laughter. 

''Throw us out a penny," called a third; " it will treat 
all your friends in Ireland. Let him go, boys, let him go 
— he 's only stopping the way of his betters ! " 

'' Here's the man that knows how to spend his money, — 
three cheers for the Englishman from Stephen's Green, — 
three cheers for Sir Marmaduke Travers ! " And the cheers 
burst forth with an enthusiasm that showed how much more 
a character for benevolence and personal kindness con- 
ciliated mob estimation than all the attributes of political 
partisanship. 

''Bring us a lamp here, bring us a lamp! " cried a mis- 
erable object in tattered rags; "take down a lamp, boys, 
till we have a look at the two beauties ; " and, strange as 
the suggestion may seem, it was hailed with a cry of tri- 
umphal delight, and in another moment a street lamp was 
taken from its place and handed over the heads of the mob 
to the very window of Sir Marmaduke's carriage ; while the 
old baronet, kindly humoring the eccentricities of the peo- 
ple, lowered the glass to permit them to see in. A respect- 
ful silence extended over that crowd, motley and miserable 
as it was, and they stood in mute admiration, not venturing 
upon a word nor a remark, until, as it were, overcome by a 
spontaneous feeling of enthusiasm, they broke forth into 
one loud cheer that echoed from the College to the very 
gates of the Castle ; and with blessings deep and fervent, 
as they would have bestowed for some real favor, the car- 
riage was allowed to proceed on its way once more. 

" Here 's Morris, here 's the Colonel ! " was now the cry ; 
and a burst of as merry laughter as ever issued from happy 
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hearts weloomeil the new arrival. ** Make him ^vi o..t, 
bovH, make him f^et out, and show ui« hm U*s:ti; IhatV t:.« 
follow ran away iu FlatKK*rti! " Ami lx*foro the mirth U^ 1 
Dubs)ide<l, the unhappy n»lonol had paAikHl on. 

^* Who's thiH in the hacknev-c«mch? '* said one, a« (!.<• 
carriajfe in whirh Talbot ami Mark were mrat^nl came ii' . 
The window was let down in a moment, and TalUit, In .* 
in^ his head out, whiit|H*riil a few wonU in a low \iiii< . 
whateviT their im|M>rt, their etfeci was mn^teal, amlahuira^, 
as wild aa the war-cry of an Indian, i»h<M>k the ntreet. 

*'* What WA.S it you saiil?*' critnl Mark. 

•*Thret» wortU in Iri.nh,'* Huid TalU»t, lauchinu; •Mi.. . 
an* the only three in my V(N*abnlary, and their meaniu^ •. 
* Wait a while;' and, m»mehow, it would wem a vtf\ • .- 
uifieant intimation tt> Irishmen.*' 

The carriage moviMl <m, an«l the two friendn ali'jht«*<l . . 
the brilliantly illuminat4*<i vestibule, now line<l with bat:.- 
axe-uuanU, and renoundin^ with the clangor of a bra«« 
liand. .Mixint; with the crowd that fMrnretl up the «tAir- 
cttM», they paHrt*»<l into the llrKt drawini:«room without •? '- 
pinix to write their niiiiH'4, as» was done by the othrr*. 1 .1- 
\ma tellinu Mark, in a wlii.4|K*r, to move up and follow .. .i 

cU>selv. 

The dintreHHin;; imprenHion that he him<M*lf wouUl be a-i 
obje<*t of noti(*e ami remark to other**, and which ha<l u • 
to th:it very moment ttirturtnl him, tfave way at once, a* . ■ 
f«mnd hiiiinelf in that Hplendi^l an<«embla:;e, wliere lirau!\. 
in all the jrlan» of drenn and jeweU, alMmndtM, ao<l wU-:- 
for tlie tlrnt time, the world of fa'^hion ao<l elegance Inir*: 
u|>on hiA aHtoniHh<*<l Aen*M*rt. The (Niura'«:e that, with ilauut 
K'hh nerve, would have le^l him to the cannon** imNltb* i:"« 
a(*tiiallv f:iltert»<l, and ma«le him Uh*\ faint-ht^arttHl, to fi« 1 
him'«4-lf mixtnt; with thont* amoiii; whom he hail im» ri;:ht ! - 
1h» prenent. TallN»t'rt nhn-wd intellijrence iMH*tii««l to di\ .»r 
wh.it n:i4 paHHiM'^ in Markka miml, for he t<M>k him by ibr 
arm, rind an he le<l hi:» forwnnl, whi!i|)en*«l, fn>ni tiiw U> 
timr, <»'Miiin particulan* of the (N»in|)any, iiitende«l to mtklmtj 
hi in th.U, however di^tiniuinhml by rank ami pertiKial ap> 
|M>:tr:iii('«>, in renlity th<*ir charart«>rH had little claim U> tm 
reH|K*rt. With HiH h HtKH'rHn dit| he dem4»li<«h re{Mitati<i 
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BO fatally did his sarcasms depreciate those against whom 
they were directed, — that, ere long, Mark moved along in 
utter contempt for that gorgeous throng, which at first had 
impressed him so profoundly. To hear that the proud- 
looking general, his coat a blaze of orders, was a coward ; 
that the benign and mild-faced judge was a merciless, un- 
relenting tyrant ; that the bishop, whose simple bearing and 
gentle quietude of manner were most winning, was in real- 
ity a crafty place-hunter and a subtle intrigant j — such were 
the lessons Talbot poured into his ear, while amid the ranks 
of beauty still more deadly calumnies pointed all he said. 

" Society is rotten to the very core here, Mark," said he, 
bitterly. *' There never was a land nor an age when prof- 
ligacy stood so high in the market. It remains to be seen 
if our friends will do better, — for a time, at least, they are 
almost certain to do so; but now that I have shown you 
something of the company, let us separate, lest we be re- 
marked. This pillar can always be our rallying spot. 
Whenever you want me, come here ; " and so saying, and 
with a slight pressure of his hand, Talbot mixed with the 
crowd, and soon was lost to Mark's view. 

Talbot's revelations served at first to impair the pleasure 
Mark experienced in the brilliant scene around him; but 
when once more alone, the magnetic influence of a splen- 
dor so new, and of beauty so dazzling, appealed to his 
heart far more powerfully than the cold sarcasms of his 
companion. Glances which, directed to others, he caught 
in passing, and felt with a throb of ecstasy within his own 
bosom ; bright eyes, that beamed not for him, sent a glow 
of delight through his frame. The atmosphere of pleasure 
which he had never breathed before, now warmed the cur- 
rent of his blood, and his pulse beat high and madly. All 
the bitter thoughts he had harbored against his country's 
enemies could not stand before his admiration of that gor- 
geous assemblage, and he felt ashamed to think that he, 
and such as he, should conspire the downfall of a system 
whose very externals were so captivating. He wandered 
thus from room to room in a dream of pleasure — now 
stopping to gaze at the dancers, then moving towards some 
of the refreshment-rooms, where parties were seated in 
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familiar circles, all Id the full enjoyment of the brilliant 
festivity. Like a child roaming at will through some beau- 
teous garden, heightening enjoyment by the rapid variety 
of new pleasures, and making in the quick transition of 
sensations a source of more fervid delight, so did he pass 
from place to place, and in this way time stole by, and be 
utterly forgot the rendezvous he had arranged with TalboL 
At last, suddenly remembering this, he endeavored to find 
out the place, and in doing so was forced to pass through 
a card-room, where several parties were now at play. 
Around one of the tables a greater crowd than asoal was 
assembled. There, as he passed, Mark thought he over- 
heard Talbot's voice. He stopped and drew near, and, with 
some little ditBculty, making his way through, perceived his 
friend seated at the table, deeply engaged in what, if he 
were to judge from the heap of gold before him, seemed 
very high play. His antagonist was an old, fine-looking 
man, in the uniform of a general officer; but while Mark 
looked, he arose, and his place was taken by another, — the 
etiquette being, that the winner should remain until he 
ceased to win. 

^* He has passed eleven times," said a gentleman to his 
friend, in Mark's hearing; ^^ he must at least have woo 
four hundred pounds." 

" Do you happen to know who he is? " 

" No ; nor do I know any one that does. There ! — see ! 
— he has won again." 

" He 's a devilish cool player, — that *s certain. I never 
saw a man more collected." 

^^ He studies his adversary far more than his cards, — I 
remark that." 

" Oh ! here 's old Clangoff come to try his luck : " and 
an opening of the crowd was now made to permit a tall 
and very old man to approach the table. Very much 
stooped in the shoulders, and with snow-white hair. Lord 
Clangoff still preserved the remains of one who in his 
youth had been the handsomest man of his day. Although 
simply dressed in the Windsor uniform, the brilliant rings 
he wore upon his fingers, and the splendor of a gold snuff- 
box surrounded by enormous diamonds, evinced the taste 
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for magnificence for which he was celebrated. There was 
an air of dignity with which he took his seat, saluting the 
acquaintances he recognized about him, very strikingly in 
contrast with the familiar manners then growing into vogue, 
while in the courteous urbanity of his bow to Talbot, his 
whole breeding was revealed. 

^^ It is a proud thing even to encounter such an adversary, 
sir," said he, smiling. '* They have just told me that you 
have vanquished our best players." 

" The caprice of Fortune, my Lord, that so often favors 
the undeser\'ing," said Talbot, with a gesture of extreme 
humility. 

^' Your success should be small at play, if the French 
ads^e have any truth in it," said his lordship, alluding to 
Talbot's handsome features, which seemed to indicate favor 
with the softer sex. 

^' According to that theory, my Lord, I have the advan- 
tage over you at present." 

This adroit flattery at the other's earlier reputation as a 
gallant seemed to please him highly ; for, as he presented 
his box to one of his friends near, he whispered, ^^ A very 
well-bred fellow indeed." Then, turning to Talbot, said, 
*' Do you like a high stake? " 

" I am completely at your service, my Lord, — whatever 
you please." 

" Shall we say fifty, or do you prefer a hundred? " 

^^ If the same to you, I like the latter just twice as well." 

The old lord smiled at having found an adversary similarly 
disposed with himself, and drew out his pocket-book with an 
air of palpable satisfaction ; while in the looks of increased 
interest among the bystanders could be seen the anxiety 
they felt in the coming struggle. 

'* You have the deal, my Lord," said Talbot, presenting 
the cards. ^^ Still, if any gentleman cares for another fifty 
on the game — " 

"111 take it, sir," said a voice from behind Lord Clan- 
goflfs chair ; and Mark, struck by the accent, fixed his eyes 
on the speaker. The blood rushed to his face at once, for 
it was Hemsworth who stood before him, — the ancient enemy 
of his house; the tyrant, whose petty oppressions and 
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studied insults had been a theme he was familiar with from 
boyhood. All fear of his being recognized himself was 
merged in the savage pleasure he felt in staring fixedly at 
the man he hated. 

He would have given much to be able to whisper the name 
into Talbot's ear; but remembering how such an attempt 
might be attended by a discovery of himself, he desisted, 
and with a throbbing heart awaited the result of the game. 
Meanwhile Hemsworth, whose whole attention was concen- 
trated on Talbot, never turned his eyes towards any other 
quarter. The moment seemed favorable for Mark, and 
gently retiring througli the crowd, he at last disengaged 
himself, and sat down on a bench near a doorway. His 
mind was full of its own teeming thoughts, — thoughts that 
the hated presence of his enemy sent madly thronging upon 
him ; he lost all memory of where he was, nor did he remark 
that two persons had entered and seated themselves near 
him, when a word, a single word, fell upon his ear. He 
turned round and saw his cousin Kate sitting beside Frederick 
Travers. The start of surprise he could not restrain attracted 
her notice. She turned also, and as a deadly pallor came 
over her features, she uttered the one word, '' Mark ! " 
Travers immediately caught the name, and, leaning forward, 
the two young men's eyes met, and for some seconds never 
wandered from each other. 

" I should have gone to see you, cousin Kate," said Mark, 
after a momentary struggle to seem calm and collected, *'*• bat 
I feared — that is, I did not know — " 

" But Mark, dear Mark, why are you here?" said she, in 
a tone of heartfelt terror. '^ Do you know that none save 
those presented at the levees, and known to the Lord-Lieo- 
tenant, dare to attend these balls ? '' 

^^I came with a friend," said Mark, in a voice where 
anger and self-reproach were mingled. ^^ If he misled me, 
he must answer for it." 

'^ It was imprudent, Mr. O'Donoghue, and that 's all," 
said Travers, in a tone of great gentleness; ^^and your 
friend should not have misled you. I '11 take care that noth- 
ing unpleasant shall arise in consequence. Just remain here 
for a moment." 
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"Stay, BIT," said Mark, as Travers rose from his seat; 
" I hate accepting favors, even shouM they release me from 
a poaition as awkward as this b. Here comes my friend 
TiUbot, and he 'II perhaps explaiu what I caauot." 

"I've lost my money, Mark," said Talbot, coming for- 
ward, and perceiWng with much anxiety that his young 
friend was engaged in a conversation. " Let us move about 
and see the dancers." 

"Wait a few seconds first," said Mark, sternly, "and 
aatiafy this gentleman that I 'm not in fault in coming here, 
save so far as being induced by you to do so." 

" May I ask how the gentleman feels called on to require 
the explanation? " said Talbot, pi-oudly. 

" I wish him to know the circumstances," said Alark. 

" And I," said Travers, interrupting, " might claim a 
right to ask it as first aide-de-camp to bis Excellency." 

"So then," whispered Talbot, with a smile, "it is the 
mere impertinence of otftce." 

Trarers'a face flushed up, and his lips quivered, as, in an 
equally low tone of voice, he said, — 

"Where and when, sir, will you dare to repeat these 
words ? " 

"To-morrow morning, at seven o'clock, on the strand 
below CloDtarf, and in this gentleman's presence," said 
Talbot, into his ear. 

A nod from Travers completed the arrangement, and 
Talbot, placing his arm hurriedly within Mark's, said, — 

" Let us get away from this, Mark. It is all settled. 
We meet to-morrow." 

Mark turned one look towards Kate, who was Just in the 
act of accepting Travers's arm to return to the ball-room. 
Their glances met for a second, but with how different a 
meaning ! — in hers, a world of anxiety and interest ; in A i«, 
the proud and scornful defiance of one who seemed to 
accept of no compromise with fortune, 

"So, then, it is your friend Travers, Mark, with wti'iiu 
I am to have the honor of a rencontre. I 'm sorry, for y"\f 
sake, that it is so." 

"And why so?" asked Mark, sternly, for in his pretseiit 
mood be was as little satisfied with Tal1>ot as with Travers 
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'^Because, if I don't mistake much, yoa will not have 
the opportunity of wiping out your old score with him. 
I'll shoot him, Mark!" These last words were uttered 
between his almost closed teeth, and in a tone of scarce 
restrained anger. ^^ Are either of us looking very bloody- 
minded or savage, Mark, I wonder? for see how the people 
are staring and whispering as we pass ! " 

The observation was not made without reason, for al- 
ready the two young men were regarded on all sides as 
they passed, — the different persons in their way retiring as 
they approached. 

"How do you do, my Lord? I hope I see you well," 
said Talbot, bowing familiarly to a venerable old man who 
stood near, and who as promptly returned his salute. 

*' Who is it you bowed to? " said Mark, in a whisper. 

"The Chief Justice, Mark. Not that I know him, or 
he me; but at this critical moment such a recognition is 
a certificate of character which will at least last long 
enough to see us downstairs. There, let me move on first, 
and follow me ; " and as he spoke, he edged his way through 
a crowded door, leaving Mark to follow how he could. 
This was, however, a task of more difficulty than it seemed, 
for already a number of persons blocked up the doorway, 
eager to hear something which a gentleman was relating to 
those about him. 

"I can only tell you," continued he, "that none seems 
to know either of them. As Clangoff has lost the diamond 
snuff-box the Emperor of Austria presented him with, — he 
missed it after leaving the card-table, — the presumption is, 
that we are favored with somewhat doubtful company." 

" Carysford says," cried another, " that he knows one of 
them well, and has often seen him in Paris at the play- 
houses." 

A low whisper ran around after these words, and at the 
instant every eye was directed to Mark O'Donoghne. The 
young man sustained their looks with a frown of resolute 
daring, turning from one to the other to see if, perchance, 
by any gesture or expression, he could single out one to 
pay the penalty for the rest : his blood boiled at the insult- 
ing glances that fell upon him, and he was in the very act 
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o{ giving his temper vent, when an arm was slipped within 
bis, and Frederick Travers whispered in his ear, — 

" I hope your friend has got safely away. There are some 
fellows here to-night of notoriously bad character, and Mr. 
Talbot may get into trouble on that account." 

" He has just left this. I hope before now be has reached 
the street." 

"L«t me be your convoy, then," said Travers, good- 




naturedly. "These talking fools will cease their scandal 
when tbey see us together; " and, affecting an air of easy 
intimacy, he led Mark I > -..ualci.nly 

bestowed very altered ^ ■ ■! ■ ■-- 1 

"Good night, sir,'' »■ 
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he exclaimed, as they issued forth into the street; '^a little 
longer would have suffocated me." 

^^ It was with Travers you parted at the head of the 
stairs?" said Talbot, inquiringl3^ 

" Yes ; he was polite enough to come up when you left 
me, and the company and myself have reason to be thankful 
to him, for assuredly we were, both of us, forgetting our 
good manners very much at the moment. They were 
pleased to look at me in a fashion of very questionable 
civility, and I, I greatly fear, was scarcely more polite. It 
would seem, Talbot, that some swindlers or pickpockets had 
introduced themselves at the assembly, and we had the honor 
of being confounded with them, — so much for the prudence 
of our first step." 

" Come, come, Mark, don't lose temper about trifles." 

"Would it have proved a trifle if I had thrown one of 
those gold-laced fops out of the window into the court? I 
promise you the temptation was devilish strong in me to act 
so at one moment. But what have we gained by all this? 
where were the friends you should have met? whom have 
you seen? what have you learned?" 

Talbot made no reply, but walked on in silence. 

'' Or have we exposed ourselves to the taunting insolence 
of these people for the mock pleasure of mixing with them ? 
Is that our gain here?" 

Still Talbot made no reply, and Mark, as if his passion 
had expended itself, now became silent also, and in this 
wise they reached the hotel, each sunk in his own personal 
reflections. 

" Now, Mark," said Talbot, when they had gained their 
room, " now let us set ourselves to think over what is to be 
done, and not waste a thought on what is bygone. At seven 
to-morrow I am to meet Travers ; before nine I must be on 
the way to France, that is, if he do not issue a leaden ne 
exeat against me. I shall certainly fire at him, — your pretty 
cousin will never forgive nie for it, that I know well," — 
liere he stole a side look at Mark, across whose features a 
flash of passion was thrown, — " still, I am sorry this should 
have occurred, because I had many things to settle here; 
among others, some which more nearly concerned yourself." 
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" Me ! — concerned me ! " said Mark, in Burpriw-. 

" Yes, I am deeper in your secrets than you are awarr of, 
— deeper tban you are yourself, perbajH. Wliat would ynu 
say, Mark, if I could eoHure you tlie i>oHM-HHtoii of yniir 
property and estate, as it h3s left Vt ym by your tC'iin)- 
fatber, witbout debt or iucumbraDce of any kind, tri:i: from 
mortgage?" 

" Free from HemBwortb?" cried Mark, paHHioriuttdy, 

" Even so ; I was just coming to that." 

" I knoir not what I sbouhl say, Talliot, but I know wliul 
I sbould do, — throw e^■e^y farthing of it into tlit- wuU: wb'-re 
I have thrown life and Ik^jic, — the iiaum- of wiy wiuiilry." 

Talbot shook his heail doul^tfully for a m-j-niul or two, 
then said, — 

" It is not money is wantin;; to lln; eoti-riiriw-, it m rulbi-r 
what no money can buy. — Uie n'-iiW>rn ixura^i- of ii;>u will- 
ing to derote thembelves lii a <.-auiHr wlii'li lli<-y iijiint iii-v-r 
hope to live to see su'-c-i^'-fiii. biit w!i'rt*r '/ravi-n mrjni U- llii? 
ramparts over which oUtun wi,) nt.i'vi- jilH-rty. Nk, my 
hopes for you jx^iut otlj*T»j-*, I »if)i 1/j »"• yiu hm lln' 
bead aod repretientalive of sti arj'i<-)ji iii'ni an-l b'.M«-, wiili 
the influence iiroj.i'rJy aii-J infi'-v/u ^»'l'i'.■i f/mUi. labium )-.iir 
pbce in tbe m<>\'-iwu\. ii'A a' a w,'.i.-t of f'/l^'>l•• . l-ji i.^ u 
man of rank arj'l w^i-i,i." 'Ii:'iy,i ),!.-i«'l fvr ■ ii.'/nuiii t; 
enjoy, as it w<-re. llj<r •!• .-j^it 1' '•' h-. ,!.u\ [jcirjn- <,f r^iuuny 
greatnei^s pfjilo'i-d ui/^u t;>- }■/■-'•>. m.-i H-i, mni ',ij. 
"Such a j'Uu* I <Mu •i">-i v'ju. Mn'ii." 

"How, ».\A ou wUl t>-i!i..-V <-t....J -Msii-, (<ijp.-ii'y «.ii, 

"I make uo o..!.'!'-;'.!... - I »!i. vvut f.ui^J •(.■) i. ;■ 
nothing bat y^ur ' ■ 
the ojiportwuity i'. 
do not io'juire fu' 
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his wfitiii^'d^hk. '<' ■ .^ ^^ 
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Now, if men should speak of me in terms nnworthy of one 
who has been your friend, laying to my charge acts of 
dishonor — " 

"Who will dare to do so before me?" said Mark, in- 
dignantly. 

" It will happen, neveiiiieless, Mark; and I ask not yoor 
defence of me when absent, as much as that you will your- 
self reject all belief in these calumnies. I have told you 
enough of my life to let you know in what circumstances 
of difficulty and danger different parts have been forced 
upon me, and it may be that, while I have personated others, 
they in revenge have masqueraded under my name. This 
is no mere suspicion. I know it has already happened. 
Bear it well in mind, and when your friend Henry Talbot 
is assailed, remember the explanation and your own 
promise." 

Mark grasped Talbot's hand firmly, and shook it with the 
warmth of true friendship. 

" Sit down beside me, Mark," said he, placing the chaii-s 
at the table, "and read this." 

With these words he unfastened the string of the pocket- 
book, and took forth a small paper from an envelope, of 
which the seal was already broken. 

" This is addressed to your father, Mark," said he, show- 
ing him the superscription. 

" I know that handwriting," said Mark, gazing fixedly at 
it ; " that is Father Rourke's." 

" Yes, that's the name," said Talbot, opening the letter. 
''Read this," and he handed the paper to Mark, while he 
himself read aloud : — 

'* ' Mark O'Donoghue, son of Miles O'Donoghae and Mary his 
wife, bom 25th December, 1774, and christened on the morning 
of the 27th of December, same year, by me, Nicholas Ronrke, P.P., 
Ballyvourney and Glengariff. Witnessed by us, Simon Gaffney, 
steward, and Sam. AVylie, butler.* " 

"And what of all that?" said Mark, with a voice of 
evident disappointment. ''Do you think I wanted this 
certificate of birth or baptism to claim my name or my 
kindred ? " 
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*' No ; bat to daim your esUle u>d fortane," skid T^lboL, 
hnrriedlj. ** Do yoa not perc^ve ibf date of this docameDl, 
— 1774, — and that yon only anained your majoritT' on last 
Christmas Day — " 

"That csniiot b«.~' iutt^n-Dpied Mark. "I )oiiMd mv 
father in a knn npon the «sta,t£ two years ago ; the sale to 
Uemsworth was made at the sane lime, and I most hare 
been of age to do so." 

"That does not foUow," said TalboL smiliDg. -It 
suited tlie objects of others la make yon think ao; bat 
you were little more than nioeteen Kt the time. Here's 
the certificate of yoor iDoihta-'s Bamage, aixl the dale is 
February, 1773." 

Mark's ccuDteiiaDot: l-t^ame jierfet-Ur bl'iodless. bis lips 
grew lirid. wtiile his Doscrils wtrt »Ju-nisl*rly disteD-le<l 
and contracted violeuiiy as Ite breatited miiii a heaviug 
effort. 

" Yoo have yonr choice, thiref'^re." mvl TalVjt. fli|>- 
pantly, "lo believe yoor faiiitr a nam of bfii'T. or your 
mother — " 

" Stop I " cried Sfaric »i ht >>eized }.'f- arm au'l thoiA it 
in his strone gnsp: ^^^•t»k ibe w.-ni. tri'i. I'V Hexven, 
yon 'H never leave this sjwt sJivt ' " 

Talbot seemed to fe*I i»o anz-r^ at Ji-U ^ivaj"- ibrwit, Imi 
calmly said. — 

" It was not my wisfa lo hart y.rar f-^;::.--. Mark. Vtry 
little reflection on yonr p«rt n:J_'Ll '-'mvii,'* y.j that I <-an 
have no objert to eerre berf- aart tiij r»rBar'l f'lr vua. \ira 
seemed to doubt what I aawl al«>3t yoor a:^*-. aiA I wi-b») 

t" utt-<rjL \'Ki a: -Hfr -Jj; f »r. '».rrf-; V-o b.-.- |,..t 

of ntv till Iwt I>Fn9>bpT. A fmW vrli&TatF' '>? Mnti a(>>l 
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those they have ever looked ap to and revered. But remem- 
ber, that when your father did this act, he was surrounded 
with difficulties on every hand. There seemed no escape 
from the dangers around him; inevitable ruin was bis lot. 
He doubtless intended to apply a considerable portion of this 
money to the repair of his shattered fortunes. Of his affec- 
tion for you there can be no question — " 

''There, there," said Mark, intennipting him rudely; 
" there is no need to defend a father to his son. Tell me, 
rather, why you have revealed this secret to me at all, and 
to what end have you added this to the other calamities of 
my fortune." 

He stood up as he said these words, and paced the room 
with slow steps, his head sunk upon his bosom, and his 
arms dropped listlessly at his side. Talbot looked upon 
the figure, marked with every trait of despondency, and for 
some moments he seemed really to sorrow over the part he 
had taken; then, rallying with his accustomed energy, he 
said, — 

''If I had thought, Mark, that you had neither ambition 
for yourself nor hatred for an enemy, I would never have 
told you these things. I did fancy, however, that you 
were one who struggled indignantly against an inglorious 
fortune, and, still more, believed that you were not of a 
race to repay injury with forgetfulness. Hemsworth, you 
have often told me, has been the insulting enemy of your 
family. Not content with despoiling you of fortune, he 
has done his utmost to rob you of fair fame, — to reduce 
an honored house to the ignoble condition of peasants, and 
to break down the high and haughty spirit of a noble family 
by the humiliating ills of poverty. If you can forgive his 
injuries, can you forget his insults and his taunts? " 

"Would you have me repay either by an*aigning my 
father as a criminal?" 

"Not so, Mark; many other courses are open to you. 
The knowledge of this fact by you places you in a position 
to make your own terms with Hemsworth. He who has 
spent thirty thousand i)Ounds on the purchase without a 
title must needs yield to any conditions you think fit to 
impose. You have but to threaten — " 
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iny father in a court of justice," 

teeth, — "that 1 will put money in 
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the court-yard ? " and, as he 

Billy Crossley, raised very 
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^albot is not in the house; 
returned since dinner." 
this announcement; and 
louder tone, — 
>ok for him wherever you 
1 any impediment or hin- 
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itention of the speaker, 
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ciunstance, for scarcely had be applied the lighted candle 
to the papers when the door was burst violently open, and 
three strange men, followed by Lanty Lawler, entered the 
room, while Croealey, whom he had pushed roughly aside, 
stood without, on the lobby, still talking as loudly as before. 
*'Ib that him? " said one of the fellows, who seemed like 
a oouBtabte in plain clulhea. 




"No," whispered Lanty, as he skulked behind the 
shoulder of the speaker, "that's another gratleman." 

" Were you alone in this apartment? " Raid the same man 
who spoke first, as he atldrcssetl Mark in the tone of 
authority, 

"It ia rather for uie to ask what business you have Ut 
coine here?" replied Mark, as he continued to feed the 
flames with the letters and paixre twfore bim. 

"You shall see my warrant when you have answered my 
qii(>stioii. Meanwhile these may be of some consequeDce," 
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eaid the other, as, approscliing the hearth, he 8tooi>o<t down 
to seize the buniiug papers. 

"They do not coucern jou," said Mark, as he placed li'ia 
foot iu the very middle or the blaze. 

" Staod back, sir," cried the coDstable, half raising his 
ann to enforce the cotninaiid. 

"La; but a finger on me," said Mark, scomftdlj, "and 
I '11 dash your head against the nail." 

The insolence of his threat might have been followe<l by 
ill consequences, had not Lanly sprung hastily forward, 
aud, catching the constable by the arm, cried out, — 

"It is the O'Donoghue of Glenflesk, a young gentlemai: 
of rank and fortune." 

"What do we care for hia rank or fortune?" said tlie 
other, passionately. "If he obstructs the King's warrant 
for the arrest of a traitor or a feloo, I value hiiu no more 
than the meanest beggar in the street. Thoue papers there, 
for all I know, might throw light on the whole ploL" 

"They are at your service, now." said Mark, as with a 
kick of his foot he dashed the blackened embers from him, 
and sent them in floating fragments through the riKiin. 

Unwilling as he seemed to continue a conU'st in which 
his authority had met only defiance, the constable gave the 
order to his underlings to make a strict search of the apart- 
nieut and the bedroom which opened into it, during which 
Mark seated himself carelessly in an arm-chair, and taking 
a newspaper from the table, afTecte<l U) read it. 

Lanty stood for a few seconds, irresolute what Ui do; 
then, stealing softly behind Mark's chair, he mutlcreil, in a 
broken voice, — 

"If I thoi^ht he was a friend of ymn. Master Mark — 
But it 's no matter: I know he 'a off. I heard the gallop of 
a bea^- - ... 1=, ,.j;i... m, u",.ll, y,.:\, i [,.■•.■,-•- 
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^*It 's quite clear," said the chief of the party, as be re- 
entered the room, — ^'it 's quite clear this man was here a 
few minutes since, and equally so that you know of his 
place of concealment. I tell you plainly, sir, if you con- 
tinue to refuse information concerning him, I '11 take you 
as my prisoner. I have two warrants against him, — one 
for highway robbery, the other for treason." 

^^Why the devil have you no informations sworn against 
him for murder?" said Mark, insolently; for the language 
of the bailiff had completely aroused his passion. '^Who- 
ever he is you are looking for seems to have a clear 
conscience." 

'' Master Mark knows nothing at all about him, I '11 go 
bail to any amount." 

"We don't want your bail, my good friend, we want the 
man who calls himself Harvey Middleton in Herts, Godfrey 
Middleton in Surrey, the Chevalier Duchatel in France, 
Harry Talbot in Ireland, but who is better known in the 
police sheet;" and here he opened a printed paper, and 
pointed to the words, ^^fuU description of John Barringtoii, 
convicted at the Maidstone assizes, and sentenced to fifteen 
years' transportation." 

The smile of insolent incredulity with which Mark lis- 
tened to these imputations on the honor of his friend, if it 
did not assuage the anger of the constable, served to satisfy 
him that he was at least no practised colleague in crime, 
and turning to Lanty, he talked to him in a low whisper for 
several minutes. 

*'I tell ye," said Lanty, eagerly, in reply to some remark 
of the other, "his worship will never foi^ive you if you 
arrest him; his time is not yet come, and you '11 get little 
thanks for interfering where ye had no business." 

Whether convinced by these ai^uments, or deten-ed from 
making Mark his prisoner by the conscious illegality of the 
act, the man collected his party, and having given them his 
orders in a low voice, left the room, followed by the others. 

A gesture fix>m Mark arrested Lanty as he was in the act 
of passing out. "A word with you, Lanty," said he, firmly. 
"What is the information against Talbot? what is he 
accused of?" 
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-SoR didB't yoa hear youraelT," replied Lftoty, ia » 
iopoii^. nock buhful voice. "Tbey say he's BurUiZ- 
[/•a ibe robber, and faith, they've stroog evidenre that 
thej 'n DM far oat. 'T ia about a horse I sold Liot tbic I 
CUM hoc I did n't want to harm or hurt anyUxiy, ami if 
I tbtn^tit fae was a rrieod of yours — " 

~He ia m friend of mine," said Mark, "and tiierer'm 
titet* Stories are bat one tissue of falsehoods. An y.u 
iirue, Lanty" — and here, as the youth spoke, iiiti voi':^ 
becante low and whispering, — "are you aware that Talfmt 
ia u tgtat of tbe French Government; that be is over here 
t" ttpoit OB tbe oonditioD of our party, and arrange for the 
rising?" 

"Is it in earnest you are?" cried Lanty, with an expres- 
sion of admirably dissembled astonishment. "Are you 
telling nw tiath, Master Mark?" 

'*Tes, aod ntore still; the day is not far distant now 
when we shall strike the blow." 

"I want yoa bere, my worthy friend," said the constable, 
patting bis bead into the room, and touching Lanly's 
sboolder. Tbe bone-dealer looked confused, and for a 
seoood aeented nndetennined how to act; but suddenly re- 
coveHi^ bis eompoeure, he smiled significantly at Mark, 
wished bim a good night, and departed. 
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